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THERE ARE STILL 
UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Cotumeus had a definite goal—a west- 
bound sea route to Asia. But what he 
found was a new continent—a new source 
of Nature’s wealth. 

Modern research also has its goals: it, 
too, discovers new resources. Starting from 
the knowns of science, it charts its voyages 
into the unknown. Behind each voyage is a 
theory that there is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stubbornly to 
its theories. If it finds islands instead of a 
continent, it accepts them, for it expects 
the unexpected. It studies their relation to 
the known lands of science. And on the 
basis of its increased knowledge, it makes 
revised plans for progress. In science there 
is always a continent ahead. 

Just what research will disclose can never 





be forecast. But history has proved that 
from research flow discoveries of value to 
mankind. From Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 

Bell Laboratories has kept America lead- 
ing the world in telephony. And its re- 
searches have contributed importantly to 
other arts of communication—t6 the pho- 
nograph and sound-motion pictures, to 
radio broadcasting and television. 

Today, as ever since Pearl Harbor, its 
efforts in research and design are devoted 
to the war needs of the nation. 

When peace comes, its organized teams 
of research scientists and engineers will 
continue to explore and invent and per- 
fect for the improvement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE PEACE IS THE THING 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


HERE seem to be five pretty generally 

recognized methods of settling interna- 

tional disputes. The oldest of these—and 
the most exciting—is war: the use of force, the 
resort to armed conflict! It is the :nethod we in- 
herited from the lower animal world. It is the 
method of savagery. In recent decades it has 
again come to be the chief means, even when our 
civilization is at its culmination point. Having 
reached a tremendous technological and economic 
development, as well as unprecedented heights in 
pure science, we lack sufficient development in 
applied social science to enable us to take the next 
steps in human progress. So, by default, we fall 
back into savagery. On every hand today we hear 
the call for a rush order of social technicians who 
can pull us out of savagery after it has done its 
work of destruction. No one thinks it possible to 
reclaim us at this point before our culture is muti- 
lated. We must wait until the fiends have defied 
our heaven. But alas! We have pure science, 
but no applied social scientists—only case workers 
and—politicians. Politicians, until they are a 
drug on the market. 

A second method of solving international dis- 
putes has been the use of diplomatic discussion and 
treaty. But our workers here have been trained in 
the school of Machiavelli and they are more fit to 
employ fraud and prepare the way for war than for 
the preparation of peace. Despite the fact that we 
have settled satisfactorily a few minor matters by 
means of diplomacy, there are many honest men 
who think we might do better if we put the diplo- 
mats along with the politicians to work on the 
farms. They might feed the world materially to 
better advantage than spiritually. 

A third way of settling international disputes is 
by arbitration. Despite the inadequacy of ma- 


chinery for the purpose, this method has produced 
some excellent, if isolated, results. If an impartial 
court, made up of social scientists—not of lawyers, 
nor of diplomats—could be set up, it might indeed 
be the chief method of averting war, especially if 
the diplomats could be prevented from interfering 
with its work. 

A method which has been much used of late is 
that of intimidation and appeasement—intimida- 
tion by the countries with the best armies and 
navies and least conscience, and appeasement by 
those countries least well prepared to fight and’ 
with most to lose. This method has had the most 
remarkable results of all: it has led to war without 
a single exception. 

A fifth method is that of passive resistance, made 
famous by McSweeney in Ireland and by Ghandi 
in India. It seems to work fairly well when the 
aggressor country is highly civilized and has a 
conscience. But otherwise it is just about as 
effective as the lamb lying down with the lion— 
the lamb inside the lion. 

Of course there is another method: the establish- 
ment of a league of nations. This may take on 
any one of three forms: (1) A packed partisan 
organization operated in the interest of two or three 
great powers and to the disadvantage of all rival 
powers. This was the sort of league that destroyed 
Wilson’s place in history and made his well-meant 
idealism a byword because of its unconscious 
naivete. (2) A league that might be in effect an 
arbitration court, if it could be made honest. But 
in that case it would not be political in its con- 
stitution. (3) A league which would be able to 
enforce its findings against all constituent members 
and outside powers. But that would amount to an 
international state. 

In the twentieth century the predominant resort 
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in the settlement of international disputes has 
been to war. And, curiously enough, we have 
unsettled everything and settled nothing by this 
method. That is why the peace is the thing. It 
would be hopeless to suppose that this war will 
solve our international problems, unless it prepares 
the way for a peace which can be so wisely made 
that future wars can be averted and all future 
disputes among nations adjusted in a just and a 
peaceful manner. 

It is worth noting that the preseut war did not 
burst suddenly upon us out of the blue. It came 
gradually, and it was foreseen by intelligent men, 
by some of them from the time the first world war 
closed. I have before me as I write a stack 
of books actually describing the plans already in 
process for the making of this second world war. 
One of them bears the date of 1918. The others 
are scattered through the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties. The only serious error they made was in 
the prediction of the wholesale use of gas—but this 
war is not yet over. 

If the war did not come suddenly, there must 
have been some preliminary employment of the 
other meihvus described above before war was 
started in earnest in an effort to preserve the 
peace—or the truce. Let us see what these 
efforts were. 

Of course the League of Nations was at work. 
As long as it had the power it protected the in- 
terests of the British Empire and built up political 
barriers favorable to France in Central and South- 
eastern Europe. But when it came to protecting 
the weaker nations or doing justice to the mandated 
peoples it was a pitiable failure. It did not stop 
any war. It did not even delay any war. It did 
not dare interfere in any war. It appeased when 
England and France wished to appease. It could 
not even save its masters, England and France, 
from destructive war. That task was left to the 
United States which refused to enter the League. 

It looked for quite a while as if England and 
France would play the role of passive resistance, 
but this was not quite true, for while they were 
passive they did not resist—and, unlike Ghandi 
and McSweeney, they did not fast. 

There was diplomacy in plenty, but a sense of 
shame would bid us leave it unremembered, if it 
were possible. One incident, however, we should 
recall now that the British Empire is to be pre- 
served at all costs to the United States. When 
Secretary of War Stimson sent his note to Japan 
back in the early thirties saying the United States 


would not recognize the incorporation of any terri- 
tory by conquest, the British foreign office failed 
to keep its specific promise to send a like note to 
the Japanese government. Perhaps we should 
also remember that our state department was re- 
peatedly warned as its Peace and War bulletin of 
1942 has stated, of Japanese intentions and plans 
years and months before Pearl Harbor and that we 
continued to supply the Japanese with scrap iron 
and petroleum and gasoline in amounts said to be 
sufficient to carry on their war against us for a solid 
year. Surely these things are worth remembering, 
if our memories are good enough. The refusal of 
Great Britain and France to form 4 mutual de- 
fensive agreement with Russia in 1939 might also 
be worth remembering, for its consequences are 
not yet out of future calculations. 

Arbitration was scarcely thought of among the 
countries immediately concerned in this war. It 
was applied in obscure, out of the way parts of the 
world, especially in some Latin American cases 
which could not affect the main conflict centers and 
where it could not lessen the tensions that were so 
clearly leading to world war. Thus the one 
method that might have eased the situation and 
have averted war could find no acceptance among 
the great powers. They preferred to fight. Per- 
haps they knew too well the merits of their causes 
to submit them to any tribunal more ethical than 
that of the angry dogs of war. 

The only other method of promoting peace was 
that of intimidation and appeasement. This 
method was employed to satiety. Hitler’s forces 
marched into the Ruhr with sealed orders to return 
without firing if they were met by French or British 
resistance. They were met, not by resistance, but 
by appeasement. Germany thus secured coal 
and iron for her war machine. Mussolini sent his 
troops into Abyssinia to slaughter the practically 
unarmed tribesmen and take over the country. 
Great Britain did not close the Suez Canal nor 
oppose this African conquest. The League of 
Nations, dominated by Great Britain and France 
offered no effective resistance. The two countries 
with most at stake appeased and Italy brought the 
world another step closer to war. 

Then Germany and Italy backed Franco in a 
Fascist attack on Republican Spain, not so much for 
the purpose of making war on democracy—al- 
though that was a motive—as to place a hostile 
power at the back of France while Germany should 
attack her on the Rhine border, and to secure a 
point of advantage for the reduction of Gibraltar 
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when Germany and Italy should make war on 
England. It is too remarkable to be believed, but 
here again England and France appeased and 
helped Germany and Italy to win the war. Even 
the United States appeased by refusing to lift the 
embargo on arms for loyalist Spain, leaving the 
republican government to be strangled and starved. 
Only Russia came to the rescue of the democracy. 
That was one of the most astounding circumstances 
in the history of the world. But it happened 
within our own recent memories. 

About the time Republican Spain gasped forth 
her last breath under the guillotine of appeasement 
a representative of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion came to this country to deliver some subtle 
British propaganda at the expense of the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment. I seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to try to get at the bottom of British ap- 
peasement policy and said to the visitor that we 
in this country were puzzled by it; that it looked 
to us as if Great Britain and France were deliver- 
ately committing suicide by withholding arms from 
Republican Spain and thus allowing Germany and 
Italy to strangle the government there, surround 
France, and menace England's hold on Gibraltar. 
He surprised me by saying that it looked that way 
to him also. Recovering as quickly as I could, I 
asked what could be Chamberlain’s motives in per- 
mitting such a thing. He replied that of course 
he did not know what was in Chamberlain’s mind 
and he could not speak for him, but it was his be- 
lief that Chamberlain and his backers, the Cliveden 
Set, were trying to “buy in” on the Axis. Such 
frankness was astounding. But I recovered suffi- 
ciently to make another venture. I said, Do the 
British people stand back of Chamberlain in this? 
No, he replied, I am convinced that ninety-five 
per cent of the people are opposed to his policies 
in this matter. My next question, I fear, ex- 
pressed indignation. I said, we have always been 
told that England is the most democratic country 
in the world. How can it be that Chamberlain 
can put over a policy in the face of a popular op- 
position ninety-five per cent strong? Well, he 
said, Chamberlain has a majority back of him in 
Parliament and the people have no means of 
changing the composition of Parliament until 
their seven years terms are up. After that I 
understood the situation better as far as England 
was concerned, but I did not yet know that France 
was even more desirous of “buying in” on the Axis, 
as she actually did to her great cost in 1940. 

The intimidation-appeasement process went on. 
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In 1938 Austria was taken over by Germany. 
England and France did nothing to oppose, but 
much to appease. We supposed they were trem- 
bling in their boots. Perhaps the sounds we heard 
were only the rattle of the Trojan Horses and the 
sneer of the fifth column. Soon thereafter came 
the surrender of England and France at Munich 
and the rape of Czechoslovakia. It now began to 
be evident that Great Britain and France could 
not buy stock in the Axis; it looked as if ultimately 
appeasement must end in unconditional surrender. 
In their alarm, England and France sought pro- 
tection from Russia, but they were unwilling to 
guarantee as well as to receive guarantees. So 
here again their diplomacy broke down and Russia 
allied herself with the Axis on the eve of the rape 
of Poland. England and France, seeing all Europe 
rapidly organized against them, because their 
appeasement policies had sold out all Europe 
either actually or in prospect, now at the eleventh 
hour had to choose between war and destruction. 

But it was too late. The security they could 
have had for themselves at much less cost if they 
had stood firm when first they began their appease- 
ment policies, could not now be obtained with war 
itself. Sir Galahad and the good sword Excalibur 
had to be called in, and of course we went. The 
war has not yet been won, nor has the British 
Empire yet been saved, nor France restored, but 
all of this will be done in good time. And we shall 
again stand as we stood in 1918-1919, facing the 
task of making a peace that will end war and make 
the world safe for democracy. The question of 
trancendent importance that will then confront us 
is, shall we allow the European imperialists to 
make that peace as we did in 1919 and thus lose it, 
or shall we attend to this matter ourselves and rule 
out the war makers and the appeasers? Then 
there is a second question. If we reserve the 
making of the peace to ourselves—if indeed we can 
so reserve it—shall we be able to make a peace that 
will end wars and our generous habit of financing 
them? Can we make the world safe for democracy 
through the peace we shall make? Do we know 
enough to make such a peace? Shall we leave it 
to the politicians, or shall we take the people into 
our confidence this time? These are questions 
that I should like to discuss briefly in the re- 
mainder of this article. 

We have had to fight the second world war be- 
cause we did not, or because we could not, make 
an orderly and secure world after the first world 
war, and because we appeased the powers of evil 
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instead of defying them. What we now want 
after this war is a peace which will (1) free us from 
future wars and (2) preserve our civilization and 
improve it. There are some seven ways of ap- 
proaching these ends through the peace we should 
make after the end of the present war. Let us 
examine each of these briefly with a view to esti- 
mating the likelihood that it may bring us the sort 
of world ogder and security that we desire. 

First we have the Atlantic Charter, represented 
as a sort of Magna Carta of world liberty and 
democratic internationalism. Along with this so- 
called charter we may classify the famous ‘Four 
Freedoms.” Like the equally or even more 
famous “Fourteen Points” of a generation ago 
they are examples of splendid rhetoric. We should 
like to think they are more than rhetoric and 
doubtless we should so regard them if they could be 
raised from the category of mere words into that 
of laws and registered international conventions. 
But when some of our congressmen and democratic 
leaders propose to write them into international 
law, the very people who have talked longest and 
loudest about their saving grace make most haste 
to warn us to be quiet lest we disturb the hard 
won harmony of the nations fighting supposedly 
for the realization of these same principles. Surely 
this is a pecular situation, in which we must not 
mention the need for translating vague rhetorical 
promises into hard legal fact for fear of alienating 
the very parties to the enterprise who are supposed 
to make these promises living realities. 

Such a situation should give us pause. Can it 
be that after all we are dealing again with mere 
propaganda? Is it another case of fighting a war 
to end war which only brought on more and worse 
wars; of fighting to make a world safe for 
democracy only to discover that there was much 
less democracy in that world after we had won the 
war than there was in the world before? This 
would indeed be an unforgivable tragedy. It 
would be a betrayal of civilization itself. 

Certainly the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms are excellent programs, if they are 
programs. But they must be more than mere 
propaganda slogans. They must be made social 
and legal realities. The time to make them such is 
now and not after the war is over. If we have yet 
to force these principles upon reluctant allies, we 
have greater bargaining power now when we are 
financing this war than we shall have after it is 
over. The lesson of Woodrow Wilson’s humilia- 
tion and downfall in 1919 at Paris surely should 


teach us no other lesson. Every American, if he 
really wants these slogans to become international 
realities, should insist that they be written at once 
into their basic laws by every parliament and na- 
tional legislature of our allies on pain of our with- 
drawal of aid and leaving them to fight alone and 
unaided by us for whatever other objectives than 
these they prefer. If our leaders believe these ob- 
jectives are not obtainable, they should tell us so 
frankly and not deceive the people who have been 
taught to believe in them. The people should 
themselves be allowed to decide whether they wish 
to fight such a destructive and costly war for any 
other ends, for ends which confessedly will not 
lessen the likelihood of future wars. 

A second proposal for a world order to follow 
the war is the establishment of a United States 
of Europe. It seems to us that such a political 
unit would be highly desirable, especially if it 
should be more than a weak federation without 
compulsory powers, such as was our original 
confederation of 1783, which sickened and died 
within the decade. A strong government of this 
sort might save Europe from future wars and 
suicide. But whether it could be established and 
made effective is very questionable; and in any 
case it is not our task to achieve it, but that of 
Europe itself. We can provide the model, but 
they must manifest the will and achieve the reality. 
If Russia, England, Scandinavia, Greece, and 
France could agree on it among themselves, they 
might be able either to win the consent or force it 
upon a conquered Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

A third possibility is a new league of nations 
involving the world as a whole and with sufficient 
centralized authority and an army powerful enough 
to enforce its demands against the opposition of 
any constituent member, or against any power that 
attempted to remain outside. If it had less power 
it could not possibly persist and would go the way 
of the old League of Nations. Such a league would 
in reality constitute an international empire 
without rivals, a United States of the World. But 
it would be much more difficult to establish such 
an organization and make it effective than to or- 
ganize a United States of Europe. The interests, 
outlook, and habits and customs of the nations of 
the world are much more diverse than those of 
Europe, which has a sort of common culture and 
measurably similar political traditions. The 
masses of Europe have at least some conception of 
democratic government and institutions. Those 
of the most powerful Asiatic countries have little 
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knowledge and less practice in such things. And 
there is Africa. Would her millions of semi- 
savages come in as equal members or would they 
be allowed to swell the power of other members 
who would remain empires within a giant republic? 
The thing does not seem possible. But if there is 
still room for miracles, let us pray for one here. 
Assuming that such an international empire or 
republic could be established, certain major ar- 
rangements would have to be taken care of. In 
the first place all of the members, great and small, 
would have to be reduced to essential equality, at 
least as nearly so as is the case among the states of 
ourown union. There should be no more mistakes 
such as those of the old League of Nations, which 
gave to each commonwealth in the British Empire 
equal major representation while it remained an 
integral part of the Empire. If Churchill’s recent 
utterances about the inviolability of the Empire 
represents predominant opinion among the peoples 
of the Empire, as seems to be the case, it is scarcely 
thinkable that Great Britain could be induced to 
enter such a democratic and effective world order. 
In the second place, disputes among the con- 
stituent states would have to be handled by regu- 
larly constituted arbitration boards or courts es- 
tablished to handle conflicts of interest and thus 
avoid interstate wars. Finally, a great inter- 
national army would have to be established and so 
organized that it could not be betrayed into the 
possession of any one member or combination of 
great powers within the international league. The 
thoughtful reader may determine for himself 
whether such conditions are likely to be obtained. 
A fourth solution to the problem now much dis- 
cussed and by some strongly urged is that popularly 
known as “Union Now.” This is essentially a 
British rather than an American plan and it is, 
frankly, a proposal to gain a powerful ally to bolster 
up a tottering empire whose days are numbered 
unless it can transfer much of its burden to more 
competent shoulders than its own. The United 
States has twice come to the rescue of the British 
Empire, in the first as well as in the second world 
wars. It is only natural that the far-thinking 
leaders in that empire should wish to make this 
relationship a permanent obligation. Such a 
union should be much less‘advantageous to us than 
a powerful league of nations embracing the world 
as awhole. It would in effect mean the pitting of 
the English speaking peoples against the rest of 
the world, with the United States bearing most of 
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the burden. Nor are the chances for internal 
harmony in such an organization very good. 

Certain inferences may be drawn with advantage 
from this proposal for “Union Now.” One. of 
these is that it seems to indicate that its sponsors 
either have no faith in the possibility of a United 
States of Europe or a genuinely effective league of 
nations, or that they believe the British Empire 
would be the loser by joining such organizaticns. 
Almost certainly the Empire would be the loser, 
for it may be safely inferred that her membership 
would mean the dismemberment of the Empire. 
If she joined a United States of Europe her colonial 
possessions would in all probability be redistributed 
by such ar overhead political unit. If she joined 
a world league which had established anything 
like political equality among its members, the 
several commonwealths would, as we have said, be 
compelled to become independent states. In 
either case England would have to give up her 
dominance of the seas and resign her widespread 
naval bases and other power possessions to the 
overhead state. Nor could she retain her vast 
commercial and financial preeminence with a loss 
of her independent political power. In a “Union 
Now” arrangement with the United States she 
would, however, almost certainly expect to retain 
all of her present economic and political advantages 
while she shifted much or most of her responsibili- 
ties. We, on the other hand, would acquire a 
powerful ally, but it is equally certain that we 
should thereby expand our liabilities beyond the 
limit of our accrued advantages. In fact we 
should take on world empire responsibilities with 
out acquiring world empire resources and com- 
mercial perquisites. 

A fifth proposal, not as yet very seriously con- 
sidered in this country, is that the United States 
should take over the responsibility for world peace 
and enforce it. The first time I heard this proposi- 
tion it came from certain European refugees, who 
quite rightly believed that Europe would not, and 
perhaps could not, protect its people in the enjoy- 
ment of the decent and necessary rights of man- 
kind. They had found in the United States a 
degree of protection which they could not have 
outside of it. ‘They had observed that, amidst a 
world fighting like cats and dogs for territories, 
natural resources, and profitable possessions every- 
where, we were seeking to despoil no people, weak 
or strong, of anything. They remembered that 
Quixote-like, we had turned the tide in the first 
world war and had contributed billions of dollars 
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to the rehabilitation of Europe after that war with 
no other reward than to be calied “Uncle Shylock.” 
They hoped we would step in permanently and be 
the saviors of a sick mankind, bearing its burdens 
indefinitely. 

But before we enter upon such a program, we 
should count the cost. In the first place, only the 
refugees, not the peoples, certainly nox the rulers 
of the world, desire such salvage. Before we could 
render such a service, we should have toconquer 
the world and then police it. When I have read 
that we are plannitig an army of thirteen to fifteen 
millions of men, to be constantly replenished 
through a long period of war lasting several years, 
I have wondered if this grandiose proposal of the 
refugees has penetrated to Washington and has 
inspired the policy-making powers there. If we 
actually entered upon such a program it would 
mean transforming ourselves into a world empire 
and the policing of this world empire, not for 
several years but until we fell crushed by its weight 
as did the Romans by their empire. The peace we 
achieved would be a Roman Peace, not a People’s 
Peace. Our task would be never-ending, for in 
the very nature of the thing we could not turn 
loose our responsibility once we have taken it on. 
Peoples ruled by force from the outside do not 
learn democracy; they learn revolution, make a 
profession of revolution, institutionalize revolution. 

But worse evils still would flow from such a 
program, assuming that we could realize it, which 
is very doubtful. Not only would it transform 
us into a world imperialistic power, but it would 
make us imperial minded and destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions, social as well as political. It 
would make of us just such a people as those we 
had set out to eliminate by means of this method. 
Our liberties would disappear. Militarism would 
replace democracy. We should have to load our- 
selves permanently with unbearable taxes or 
take them out of our conquered wards, thus goad- 
ing them anew to rebellion. We should acquire a 
superiority feeling about ourselves which would 
render us as intolerable to the rest of the world as 
the German “Aryans” now are to us. We should 
quickly consume our vast natural resources, upon 
which our great prosperity has been based, not 
for domestic uses, but for a doubtful, even im- 
possible, mission in the world. Already this war 
has so deflated our iron and petroleum supplies as 
to menace our best interests in the future. We 
should be compelled to subordinate our higher 
cultural interests, which have now been developed 


and democratized to an extent previously unknown 
in the world, to the mere material requirements of 
existence; and even of these there would not be a 
sufficiency. We have before us the example of the 
Roman Empire, ruined by a mission much less 
demanding than this would be. Surely no Don 
Quixote ever embarked upon such a hairbrained 
enterprise. Even an attempt to police the world 
after this war in the hope of forcing an effective 
peace against the imperialistic intrigues of our 
allies seems well nigh impossible. But such a 
motive is the only excuse for even temporary 
policing that I can think of as in any way excusable. 

A sixth proposal, now to be presented, is even 
less well known. Indeed, I doubt if it has ever 
been completely formulated. But it must be 
presented, for none of the proposals previously 
considered appears to promise any great degree of 
success, unless indeed the “Atlantic Charter” and 
the “Four Freedoms” will be accepted by all the 
nations in good faith and be written into their 
laws. This sixth proposal would appear to be 
the most feasible of all, but it probably has little 
chance of acceptance. The present system of 
international relations is based fundamentally 
upon an economy of exploitation. At its worst it 
is imperialism, aiming at the exploitation of the 
more backward and weaker peoples through the 
control of their raw materials, markets, and 
finances on the one hand, and the exploitation of 
their natural resources and public services on the 
other, always in the interest of the imperialistic 
power. It is this system that is responsible 
directly or indirectly for practically all of our 
modern wars. If we could abolish imperialism 
we should probably not have to fight any more 
world wars. But we cannot do away with im- 
perialism without also abolishing the system of 
over-stimulating national populations for the pro- 
duction of cannon fodder. The abolition of im- | 
perialism demands as a preliminary some sort of | 
system of population control. It is doubtful if| 
this can be achieved in the present stage of human 
intellectual development. 

But it is not alone this crude form of economic 
imperialism which stands basically in the way of a 
peaceful world. Perhaps we could in time rid 
ourselves of economic imperialism, as in the past 
we succeeded in getting rid of dynastic imperialism. 
There is another economic obstacle which is do- 
mestic in character. Since the time of the great 
commercial revolution which preceded and brought 
on the industrial revolution, the major economic 
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emphasis of all advanced peoples has been upon 
producing for and selling in foreign markets. It 
is a heritage which we in America got from Great 
Britain, but it has not so completely obsessed us 
as it has other countries, and especially those that 
have advantageous sea frontages and an abundance 
of exportable natural resources, like coal and iron, 
which can be turned into manufactured articles 
or used to process raw materials imported from 
abroad. Such countries tend to develop popula- 
tions far more numerous than can be supported by 
_ their agriculture. It is not that the people them- 
selves stimulate this industrialization in preference 
to agriculture and thus place the country on a 
foreign trade and capital loan economy. It is the 
owners or users of loan capital that bring about 
this economic transformation. Such a system 
naturally develops into the economic imperialism 
described above. 

If the economic system in each country could be 
returned to a policy of producing primarily for the 
home market, with an exchange only of surpluses, 
two great objects would be gained. In the first 
place, the producers would themselves be the chief 
gainers instead of the middlemen and entre- 
preneurs, the international merchants and 
financiers. While there would be less surplus 
wealth accumulated in the hands of the few, there 
would be a greater genuine prosperity for the popu- 
lation as a whole. The second result—the one of 
most concern to us in the present consideration— 
would be that each people would be rendered 
more self-sufficing. Its prosperity would center 
at home. Such a system would not abolish inter- 
national trade nor would it lessen friendly inter- 
national contacts. Exchange-of goods would go 
on, but it would be an exchange to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the actual consumers who could not 
produce equally well those goods for themselves. 
It would not, as it is now, be an exchange primarily 
in the interest of the middle man and the capitalist 
and only secondarily for the benefit of consumers. 
Cultural contacts of the friendly sort would doubt- 
less be increased, for they would not be inhibited 
by fears and resentments and they would not be 
made tributary to financial gain. If we could 
reorganize our national economies on such a basis 
the lot of the peoples would everywhere be im- 
proved and international friction so lessened that 
the major causes of war would disappear. Peace 
would come naturally and would not have to be 
enforced at the point of a bayonet. But I doubt 
if such a change in economic policies could be 
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initiated. All our systems of economy, of tech- 
nology, of politics and of culture even, are set in 
the opposite direction. 

The seventh possibility of settling world dis- 
putes is not to settle them at all, but to allow na- 
ture—or whatever it is that guides our social and 
political evolution—to take its course. The advo- 
cates of this policy point out that attempts so far 
to avert war have been unsuccessful and that we 
now have on our hands the most stupendous and 
destructive wars known to history. They also 
appeal to history and to culture history to support 
their argument. They can show that wars, be- 
ginning with early tribal conflicts and continuing 
to the present day, have practically always re- 
sulted in conquest and consolidation. Peace, 
they say, has been achieved not by perpetuating 
a lot: of small jealous states with conflicting in- 
terests, but by welding them together in a larger 
forced union which in time they accepted and 
prized. When new means of communication and 
transportation had expanded human contacts and 
destroyed former geographic isolation, the old 
consolidations became too small. New economic 
demands and new techniques of administration 
made larger political units possible and desirable. 
Cultural prejudices and dominant interests have 
always opposed such consolidations by peaceful 
means. As a consequence, they were achieved 
by means of war and conquest. This sort of thing 
has gone on until now we have a world economy 
and rapid world communications. The aeroplane 
has almost eliminated the time factor as well as 
geographic isolation. As a consequence, we are 
ready technologically for continental, and perhaps 
for world, empires. But the merchants, bankers, 
and ruling classes of each smaller political unit 
will not consent to sacrifice their perquisites and 
privileges to such larger unions. As a consequence, 
it is left to the armies and those who control the 
most powerful of these to bring about this con- 
solidation through military conquest. Any other 
method, these theorists say, than that of war is 
not possible. The world will continue to be 
united into ever greater political units by means 
of conquest until one great world empire emerges. 
It cannot be done by peaceful negotiation. 

Possibly this statement of the case is true. His- 
tory seems to say that it has been true in the past. 
But the real question is whether human intelli- 
gence, aided by the social and political sciences and 
the social technologies, has not reached such a 
degree of development that we can consciously 
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replace the method of force—i.e., consolidation by 
conquest—with peaceful social planning. Also, 
the necessity of building the political organizations 
of the world into ever greater consolidations may 
itself be challenged. It is by no means certain 
that mankind will be happier in large empires than 
in small self-governing republics. The Swiss are 
a happy and prosperous people. It is perhaps 
reasonable to suppose that different circumstances 
may call for political and economic units of varying 
sizes. Nor it is necessary to have a universal 
political consolidation in order to have a universal 
tolerant and friendly culture throughout the 
world. We seem to be growing rapidly toward the 
latter without first achieving the former. Perhaps 
after all it is the dictators and the economic im- 


perialists who wish to consolidate the whole world, 
or as much of it as possible, under a single political 
control. Certainly, as it looks now, the peace 
which they might finally achieve would not produce 
a world order, but rather destroy it by the im- 
poverishment of mankind and the destruction of 
our civilization. At best it might be only the 
peace of a desert. And it might be savagery, 
which would be no peace at all. 

But if this last proposal for the achievement of 
an ordered and peaceful world—peace through 
conquest and consolidation—is not the true solu- 
tion of the problem, which of the other six methods 
can we adopt? Or is there some other means not 
yet discovered by which we can achieve the de- 
sired end? 


INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: A 
PROBLEM IN THE ARMY AREA STUDY 


SVEND RIEMER 


Cornell University 


HE Army Specialized Training Program is 

preparing enlisted men, officer candidates, 

and administrators for life in foreign coun- 
tries. In lecture, text, and additional readings the 
emphasis is on functional training rather than 
upon academic requirements of logical consistency 
and theoretical integration. All means are used 
that serve the end. For example, the student is 
exposed to the German propaganda film; he is 
introduced into the German fiction of the twenties 
as well as the thirties. Informants who have 
travelled or lived in foreign countries are called 
into the classroom to give informally an account of 
their impressions. Documentary materials are 
studied. 

There are technical subjects also, such as 
language, geography, history, and economics in 
the more academic sense. The student has to be 
provided with reliable information. Even in these 
courses, however, the educational methods applied 
are aimed at the practical task at hand: the prepa- 
ration of the individual to act efficiently in anew 
environment. We are confronted with a specific 
problem of guidance to social adjustment. 

The sociologist is accustomed to dealing with 
adjustment problems. There is one stumbling 
block, however, in this particular field of applica- 


tion. In modern social psychology some embar- 
rassing confusion exists with regard to the 
relationship between individual and national phy- 
chology. This situation is not without importance 
for the success of the “Area” training. Theoretical 
confusion runs parallel with a surprising lack of 
documentary materials and of thorough empirical 
investigations of the psychology of foreign na- 
tionalities.__ Under the circumstances it is neces- 
sary to make use of an abundant popular literature 
which uses cheap stereotypes and indulges in dis- 
torted generalizations.? It seems necessary to 
improve our orientation in this field by clarifying 


1Cf. the scanty references to nationalism and na- 
tionality traits in standard texts on social psychology. 
Previous publications cover the item “nationality 
traits” under the general heading of “attitudes.” In 
our textbooks on crowd behavior and social movements 
only are we supplied with information and interpreta- 
tion of an important phenomenon such as the Nazi 
movement (Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social 
Movements, New York: Wiley, 1941). 

2Two serviceable contributions in this field are: 
Wallace R. Deuel, People Under Hitler (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942); and Eugene Diesel, 
Germany and the Germans (New York; Macmillan 
Company, 1931). 
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the issue and scrutinizing some of the current 
misuses. 

The study of national psychology, in its endeavor 
to integrate stray observations, has seldom been 
able to avoid the temptation of projecting its 
findings about customs, gestures, language habits, 
and dominating cultural values into the psyche of 
the individual member of the group. This does 
not refer only to popular statements about the 
character of the German, the Englishman, etc. 
When the disciples of LePlay, encouraged by 
the master’s international comparisons of family 
budget materials, ventured into the discussion of 
national differences,* they emphasized a psycho- 
logical interpretation of educational and social 
institutions. Wundt’s folk-psychology, needless 
to say, aimed at the understanding of language 
and divergent national thought-patterns in terms 
of individual motivation. Under the influence 
of psychoanalytic methods modern anthropology 
approaches the study of national differences by 
delineating personality structures which originate 
in the typical setting of early childhood and family 
experiences of the individual.® 

This trend toward psychologically grounded 
“stereotypes” completely dominates the literature 
of travel books and biographical reminiscences 
which flood the market in war time. The German 
people, attracting most attention as the strongest 
opponent in the present war, have been diagnosed 
by the psychiatrist,* the adherents of the psycho- 
logical field theory,’ and various schools of psycho- 


5 Cf. Henri de Tourville, The Growth of Modern Na- 
tions (New York, 1907). Edmond Demolins, Comment 
la route crée le type social, two volumes, “Anglo-Saxon 
Superiority: To What is It Due?” (London, 1898), 
“Les Francois d’ajuourd’hui”’; L’education. P. de 
Rousiers, La vie americaine. 

‘Wilhelm Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology 
(London, 1916). 

5 Cf. Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). See 
also research and publications sponsored by the Council 
for Intercultural Relations (Margaret Mead and 
Gregory Bateson). 

6 Richard M. Brickner, M.D., Js Germany Incurable? 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 1943). Also: The 
German Cultural Paranoid Trend. The American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry. Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 
1942. 

™Kurt Lewin, “Some Social-Psychological Differ- 
ences between the United States and Germany,” 
Character and Personality, IV (June, 1936), 265 ff. 
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analytical thought. They have been declared 


paranoic. Hitler’s leadership position has been 
explained as a transfer of the child’s relationship 
to parental authority,® to the mother,!® and to the 
elder brother.‘ Their modes of social behavior 
have been analyzed in the light of different ar- 
rangements of the individual’s “space for free 
movement” and different levels of privacy. 

While good observations have been compiled in 
this manner, while it is possible to convey to the 
student, with these materials at hand, an insight 
into the mood, the customs, and the “social 
climate”!* prevailing in foreign countries, the 
teacher of national psychology is confronted with 
the difficult task of steering the thinking of his 
class around the looming dangers of faulty judg- 
ments with regard to the origin, the spread, and the 
persistency of these patterns. Theoretical clari- 
fication, on this point, is pertinent to the attitudes 
of the invading and occupying forces to the popu- 
lations with whom they are going to deal in 
exceedingly practical matters. 

On the popular level of discussion, particularly, 
we are given to understand that national char- 
acteristics are inherent in the nature of the indi- 
vidual members of the nation. Not that definite 
assertions were made as to the hereditary char- 
acter of those personality traits which are brought 
to attention. But sufficient reference is made 
even in the war-time writings of the academic ex- 
pert to the inflexible persistency of nationality 
stereotypes, that the reader feels implicitly invited 
to develop his political opinions on the assumption 
of irreversible national distinctions. 

War time favors simple and more or less static 
stereotypes. In 1915 the prominent and today 
fascist German sociologist Werner Sombart pub- 


§ Cf. Franz Alexander, M.D., Our Age of Unreason 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1942), esp. pp. 264-271, 
on “The Emotional Structure of Totalitarianism.” 
Also, Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: 
Farrar and Rhinehart, 1941), esp. pp. 207-240, on “The 
Psychology of Nazism.” An early forreunner: Caroline 
E. Playne: The Neuroses of the Nations. London, 1925. 

® Cf. Erich Fromm, ibid. 

10Cf. Harold D. Lasswell, “The Psychology of 
Hitlerism,” The Political Quarterly, TV (1933), 374 ff. 

1 Erik Hamburger Erikson, ‘‘Hitler’s Imagery and 
German Youth,” Psychiatry, V (November, 1942), 
475 ff. 

12 For experimental research, see Kurt Lewin, Ronald 
Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive 
Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’ ” 
The Journal of Social Psychology, 10 (May, 1939). 
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lished a volume, Handler und Helden, in which he 
indulged in the dichotomy of the British mer- 
chant’s greed and the heroic attitude of the 
German, both taken as a cue for the interpretation 
of political events. W. Wundt, the famous psy- 
chologist, published a more sophisticated volume 
on Die Nationen und ihre Philosophie. Popular 
opinion grasps for similar instruments to serve as 
a short-cut guide to the arrangement of individual 
emotions in a world at war. Propaganda for 
morale and political orientation is only too ready 
to exploit such stereotypes in coining slogans and 
spreading simple directions to a popular audience. 

However useful nationality stereotypes might 
prove in a short-termed pragmatic sense, their 
implications lag behind the present stage of scien- 
tific investigation. The persistency of individual 
traits and behavior patterns, to be sure, is an open 
problem.'* The last word has not been said about 
the relative significance of environmental and 
hereditary influences. However, twin studies have 
elucidated the problem beyond the stage of meta- 
physical assertions with either hereditary or 
environmental prejudices.* We know that test- 
intelligence as well as physical characteristics are 
more closely correlated in identical than in non- 
identical twins. This indicates the manifestation 
of hereditary attributes. The same is not true 
with regard to “personality traits” such as intro- 
version, extroversion, paranoic tendencies, and 
similar attributes referring to persistent reaction 
patterns of the individual. Our description of 
“nationality traits,” however, pays attention 
mainly to this very type of reaction pattern. If 
the Germans are described as inherently paranoic 
or aggressive or sadistic, and far-reaching conclu- 
sions for the post-war settlement are drawn from 
such diagnoses, such assertions run counter to the 
results of recent scientific investigation. 


Leipzig, 1915. See also: Thomas F. A. Smith: 
The Soul of Germany, New York, 1915.—Emil Reich. 
Germany’s Swelled Head, London, 1914. And re- 
cently: Michael Demiashkevich: The National Mind, 
New York, 1938. 

“Cf. the recent discussion in Environment and Edu- 
cation by Ernest W, Burgess, W. Lloyd Warner, Franz 
Alexander, and Margaret Mead, The University of 
Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
Number 54, March, 1942. 

% Cf. Horatio H. Newman, Frank N. Freeman and 
Karl J. Holsinger, Twins, a Study of Heredity and 
Environment (Chicago, The Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1937). 
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The projection of social conditions into the 
psycke of man has a venerable tradition in the 
social sciences. The classic example is the con- 
struct of “economic man’ which was applied to 
the deduction of economic laws. Originating in 
the endeavor of industrialized society to establish 
itself among decaying remnants of feudalism and 
mercantilism upon a “‘natural’’ (i.e,, psychological) 
principle of social organization, the ‘economic 
man” is either abandoned today or consciously 
used by modern economic theory to isolate certain 
aspects of capitalistic society for the purpose of 
systematic, scientific treatment.'® In the con- 
struct of nationality stereotypes the awareness of 
their instrumental character, unfortunately, is 
seldom retained. 

The psychological integration of those social 
conditions, customs, habits, and reaction patterns 
which are encompassed by the somewhat diffused 
term of “nationality traits” is particularly fallaci- 
ous if applied to problems of history and social 
dynamics. On this level, the use of the psychiatric 
or psychological concept is warranted only in 
terms of description by analogy, not in terms 
of causal explanation. The necessary distinction 
between “logical” and ‘causal’ relationships is 
made—of all writers in the field, popular as well 
as academic—only by Kurt Lewin.” 

The transition from descriptive analogy to 
causal explanation involves the psychiatric diag- 
nostician in a particularly embarrassing argumen- 
tation. This dilemma is obvious in Richard M. 
Brickner’s Is Germany Incurable? a publication 
which has by no means appealed to the layman 
only. If the paranoia of Germany is to be more 
than an analogy, the dynamics of historical and 
social events in that couptry require an explana- 
tion based on experience with the dynamics of this 
particular kind of mental disease. Conclusions 


% Cf. Svend Riemer, “Struktur und Grenzen der 
statischen Wirtschafistheorie,” Arch. f. soz. viz. und 
soz. pol. 69, Bd. (Aug.-Sept. 1933) esp: pp. 545-552. 

17 “Using a statement about individuals as the logical 
center for the derivation does not imply that the dif- 
ferences between individuals are the cause of the dif- 
ferences of the group and its social life. On the con- 
trary, I am convinced that one difference in the struc- 
ture ip. the individual in Germany and in the United 
States is itself a result of his living in a different social 
set-up built by different histories.” Kurt Lewin, 
“Some Social-Psychological Differences between the 
United States and Germany,” Character and Personality, 
IV (June, 1936) 280. 

















-drawn on this assumption are misleading. Na- 
tional Socialism, in the light of such theory, was 
unavoidable, not because of a peculiar constella- 
tion of social conditions, but because the trend of 
the disease required a climax. It is regrettable 
that psychiatric prediction of historical trends so 
far has been tested in retrospect only. 

The challenge seems irresistible to make a causal 
diagnosis and to give recommendations for treat- 
ment once a one-sided selection of illustrative 
material has been accepted by the reader as evi- 
dence for theoretical assertions. Driven to this 
point, the psychiatrist reveals his utter helpless- 
ness in dealing with the social problems at hand. 
In crude analogy the “clear area” in the mental 
picture of the individual patient is transferred to 
the national scene. The politician is called upon 
to manipulate these clear areas. This is not much 
help to the teacher who struggles with the assign- 
ment of preparing an elite of the occupying forces 
to act with efficiency, tact, and well-advised 
firmness in a situation electrified by latent conflict. 
It may satisfy the psychiatrist, may give him a 
grasp of things happening and relate facts super- 
ficially to a frame of reference. that he is used to 
handling in his professional life and which is ade- 
quate for the treatment of individual insanity only. 
Beyond these limits, facts and theory remain in- 
congruent. In his practical recommendation, 
thus, the psychiatrist is free to twist his conclu- 
sions from declaring all German people partially 
insane to declaring the majority insane, or to 
directing his attention, as he did after the publica- 
tion of his book, to the paranee, the victim of 
paranoid leadership.’ Are Géring, Goebbels, and 
Himmler, are the Army generals in Germany 
paranoic or paranoid? 

The anthropological approach to this field of 
observation is far more careful. It has furnished 
a great deal of exceedingly useful observations.” 
There is a tendency, however—not called upon 
by the object of investigation—to emphasize the 
persistency of nationality traits. The docu- 


18 After a lengthy discussion of the “German enigma” 
in which a psychiatric diagnosis is offered of Germany as 
such, the author winds up on the last ten pages with a 
few general remarks about the necessity of encouraging 
the non-paranoid group within Germany. See also his 
speech at a recent meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, New York Times (June 22, 1943). 

19 About the North-American personality structure 
see Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New 
York: William Morrow and Co., i942). 
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mentary material is amassed to illustrate sugges- 
tive hunches rather than to test a scientific 
proposition. The assumption of persistency in 
nationality traits is indicated by the recent appeal 
for intercultural “orchestration.”*° The selective 
attitude toward empirical verification—instead 
of attempts at comparative analysis—is indicated 
by Margaret Mead’s statement that an anthropolo- 
gist is compelled to use a new and specific frame of 
reference in relation to each culture studied. In 
popular phrasing: the anthropologist uses colored 
glasses to discover the significance in a culture, a 
new set of lenses for each culture approached.” 
No wonder nationality traits appear as irreversibly 
distinct under such auspices. 

It may seem futile to raise criticism against a 
school of thought the adherents of which are 
pioneering in a neglected field of research and are 
standing alone in their endeavor to make contri- 
butions of practical importance. Attention must 
be called, however, to a weakness which might 
impair the usefulness of their findings when they 
will be most needed: in the area of reconstruction. 

Within western civilization the similarity of the 
productive system, of family institutions, of 
scientific attitudes, educational and even political 
problems guarantee life experiences which are 
more closely correlated in all continents of the 
world than is the case in isolated cultures that we 
are used to call “primitive.” With this in mind, 
our interest is directed to the relative spread of 
those personality types and by all means childhood 
experiences which we are getting into focus by the 
application of our necessarily clumsy instruments 
of constructed types. Our attempts at causal 
explanation are moved to an adequate level of dis- 
cussion: to the investigation of deviating national 
trends in the economic and social development of 
the industrialization process. 

We do not need tinted glasses to visualize and 
comprehend the authoritarian family in which the 
father (rather than the children) is the “‘exhibi- 
tionist” at the dining table, with the housewife in 
a subdued position.22 We have rejoiced in 
Clarence Day’s Life With Father, which elaborates 
this pattern in a comical veneer and places it right 
in the American scene. The question is how this 


20 A leit-motif of the Council for Intercultural Rela-: 
tions, stressing the acceptance of nationality differences 
and cooperation on the basis of adjustment to these. 

*1 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, 
p. 415. 
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pattern was changed and why it has been idolized 
and promoted in the Nazi state. Posing the 
problem in this manner should prove more con- 
structive than the war-time tendency of stressing 
the persistency of distinctive nationality traits 
over an indefinite sequence of generations. 

* * * * * 


The relationship of individual and national 
psychology touches upon problems which in recent 
years have concerned the sociologist as well as the 
psychologist.* Faris and Dunham have proved 
beyond doubt that some affinity exists between 
environmental conditions and personality traits.?4 
Schizophrenic patients were more highly concen- 
trated in Chicago’s downtown districts than in the 
suburban residences. It is verified by this pioneer 
research that we are confronted not with an il- 
lusory problem but one that has an empirical 
basis. Their careful conclusions compare favor- 
ably with current assertive statements as to the 
“nature” of psychological and environmental cor- 
respondence. Heredity, early chidhood experi- 
ences, and interactions within the privacy of 
family life have alternately been given the function 
of a primary “cause.” Specific evidence, based on 
conclusive research, is missing. 

The relative importance of socio-genetic and 
psycho-genetic factors in the shaping of personality 
traits has been described as an open, albeit one of 
the most urgent, problems in the field of socio- 
psyckological research.2® Psychoanalytic studies 
have earned the merit of broaching the environ- 
mental approach to the analysis of neuroses, 
pathological conditions and borderline cases of 
outright insanity which so far were accepted as in- 
flexibly inherent in the constitution of the indi- 
vidual.*® However, the present state of research 


* Cf. the comparative studies in: Studien iiber Au- 
toritit und Familie. Forschung sberichte aus dem 
Institut fiir Socialforschung (Paris, 1936). 

%Cf. Environment and Education by Ernest W. 
Burgess, W. Lloyd Warner, Franz Alexander, and 
Margaret Mead (The University of Chicago, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, Number 54, March, 
1942). 

“Henry W. Dunham and Robert E. Lee Faris, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939). 

*% Cf. Ernest W. Burgess’ discussion in Clifford R. 
Shaw, Brothers in Crime (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 326 ff. 

* Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time (New York: Norton and Company, 1937); also, 


does not transcend the limitation of interesting 
but unproven hypotheses. 

Under these circumstances it is scarcely war- 
ranted for the conscientious student of psychology 
and sociology to participate in frantic proclama- 
tions about the inflexibility of personality traits on 
a national basis which—with the help of travel 
experiences and descriptive materials—have ar- 
ranged themselves into more or less plausible 
stereotypes. What is it that, irrevocably, we 
do not know about the relationship between na- 
tional and individual psychology? 

To start with the more limited scope of research 
on insanity and city environment: We do not 
know whether a specific environment is apt to 
provoke deviating personality traits, whether 
only in suSpectible individuals, or whether every- 
body is affected in this manner, or whether the 
environment attracts individuals with specific 
inclinations, whether the schizophrenic is drawn to 
the single man’s district in Chicago or whether 
lack of family relations and concomitant affec- 
tional isolation solicit schizoid reaction patterns? 
On a wide national scale, the problem calls for a 
somewhat different formulation. Populations do 
not move between national territories to find haven 
in an appropriate “social climate.” But we do not 
know whether the citizen’s personality is molded 
according to a prevailing cultural pattern or 
whether a certain personality type is placed in the 
foreground, brought to public attention, and 
promoted into leadership positions by prevailing 
economic and social circumstances. 

In face of the complete lack of research on a 
national scale, we are confronted with a third 
difficulty: observations of nationality traits 
might prove psychologically much less relevant 
than the observer assumes who forms his opinion 
against the background of different customs, 
habits, gestures, and forms of emotional expression 
in his home country. 

The eager gesticulations of the Italian do not 
necessarily express emotional excitability. The 
snappy stride of the German, his strained adher- 
ence to military gestures, even in informal civilian 
situations, need not necessarily be associated with 
inherent aggressiveness or sadism. As anybody 





New Ways of Psychoanalysis (1939). John Dollard, 
L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer and R. R. 
Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven; Yale 
University Press, 1939). Franz Alexander, Our Age of 
Unreason (New York: Lippincott, 1942). 
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may observe who resides for sometime in a foreign 
country, variations in the gesture language can be 
of a similarly conventional type as manners at the 
dining table. Few travellers, however, have 
avoided the tendency of interpreting—during the 
first weeks of their stay—such different patterns 
of behavior in terms of psychological implications 
which they carry in their own homeland. The 
American, eating with his fork alone, appears 
sloppy to the European. The European, using 
fork and knife in unison, appears crude and perhaps 
greedy to the American visitor.” 

Such generalizations, shifting arbitrarily between 
social standards and manifestations of psycho- 
logical differences, form barriers to a full under- 
standing of human interaction across the border- 
line of national states. Only after close familiarity 
is it possible for the traveller to discriminate be- 
tween these two aspects of behavior. Such dis- 
crimination, as a matter of fact, is essential to the 
adjustment within a foreign country and should 
furnish one of the main purposes of any prepara- 
tory training of our occupation forces. This 
purpose will be defeated, if, tempted by stimulating 
hypotheses, we proceed to pack everything indis- 
criminately, customs as well as differences in the 
personality structure, into the constructs of na- 
tional “personality types.” Superficialities of this 
nature are the fashion of the day. They will 
impair the prediction of the foreigner’s reaction 
and thus block an adequate orientation in the 
foreign scene. 

Social psychology must abandon futile attempts 
of forcing social phenomena into a psychological 


27 The author takes the liberty of quoting a personal 
experience, After leaving the highly homogeneous cul- 
tural and racial background of Sweden, he noticed 
extreme sensitivity and rapid fatigue in observing the 
conglomeration of deviating personality types on Broad- 
way, New York. Later reflection proved that this 
must have been due to the fact that he had attempted 
to give psychological interpretations to differences in 
culture background, manners as well as racial traits. 


framework or vice versa. The nation has no sub- 
conscious. On the other hand, the individual Ger- 
man does not feel persecuted or inferior because of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but because the social and 
economic history of the twenties deprived him of a 
regular income and an outlet for competitive ambi- 
tions which are at the root of Western civilization.™ 
Instead of asking for information on the personality 
structure of the German, the Italian, the American, 
etc.—and begging the answer by posing the prob- 
iem in this manner—we might coordinate psy- 
chology and sociology in a more fruitful manner. 
While the former analyzes cause and form of indi- 
vidual and the latter those of social dynamics, the 
social psychologist may give special attention to 
the important task of ascertaining how various per- 
sonality types have arranged themselves within 
the complex social structure of modern nations.” 
How do paranoid and schizoid and cycloid indi- 
viduals, how do different neurotic manifestations 
function within the framework of social, economic, 
and political institutions of a certain country? 
Does their relative frequency and distribution indi- 
cate that a certain personality is institutionally 
stimulated or even:promoted? What changes may 
be expected by institutional reorganization? 

We need answers to these questions, however 
tentative and speculative in the emergency situa- 
tion. We shall have to act on the basis of what- 
ever information and theoretical penetration we 
have at hand. Theoretical perfection cannot hold 
priorities where necessity requests a guide for im- 
mediate action. Research as well as the compila- 
tion of available information may have to cross 
the borderline of traditional systems of thought. 


28 We are confronted here with a tendency of revers- 
ing the above-mentioned practice of projecting social 
conditions into the psyche of the individual. Indi- 
vidual experiences are projected into the political fate 
of a personified concept of the nation. Both ways, 
analogies are misleading. 

29 Cf. Karl Mannheim, Mensch und Gesellschaft im 
Zeitalter der Umbaus (Leiden, 1935), pp. 41-42. 
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TRADITIONAL AMERICAN POLICY IN THE ATLANTIC 


CHARLES E. MARTIN 
University of Washington 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said that 

the era of the future would be that of the 

Pacific. By this he meant that the Medi- 
terranean Era had seen its day; that the Atlantic 
Era, now dominant, was drawing to a close; and 
that the Pacific Era, just beginning its dawn, 
would, as the inheritor of the Atlantic tradition, 
carry the torch of civilization onward, doubtless 
to a more significant purpose and end. Whether 
the prediction of Theodore Roosevelt will be sus- 
tained by the uncompromising evidence of history 
remains a question. It suggests, however, the 
significance of the Atlantic in the early develop- 
ment and the historical evolution of the American 
tradition. It also suggests the place of the Atlantic 
tradition in the future course of America and the 
world, should Atlantic considerations yield primacy 
to Pacific considerations. 

The eras mentioned, increments of time, are in 
each case attached to areas, which are increments 
of space. The Mediterranean Era had Greece, 
Rome, Carthage, and Asia Minor; the Atlantic 
Era has Europe and the Americas; the Pacific Era 
will have the Americas and Asia. In the develop- 
ment of any great tradition, national or otherwise, 
certain divisions of time and space are coextensive. 
They are not one and the same thing. But they 
are essential to each other. In this respect, de- 
velopment of the American tradition as regards the 
Atlantic is no more different than any other tradi- 
tional development. 

European civilization, which has spread through- 
out the world, has done so through and by means 
of the Atlantic area. That it has penetrated all 
parts of the world increases rather than lessens the 
importance of the Atlantic as the seat of that 
civilization, and as the bane of its dissemination. 
European civilization, sometimes called Western 
civilization, is a common one, though it is rich in 
minor variations. It is influenced by a common 
religion. It has recourse to a common reservoir 
of scientific ideas. In the industrial and political 
fields, it facescommon problems. In every depart- 
ment of life, individual and collective, the ideas of 
liberty and law, inherited in part from Greece and 
Rome, and in part indigenous, have been funda- 
mental, Through the Atlantic area, and during 


the Atlantic Era, European civilization has con- 


quered the world. Up to the present time, the 
most important fact in modern history has been 
the expansion of Europe. This expansion has ex- 
tended to knowledge, fashions, ideas, skill, and 
modes of government and administration. These 
have gone everywhere, establishing uniform means 
of thought and experience. Their spread has led 
to the unity and the homogeneity of North Amer- 
ica. It has had much influence in India, China, 
Japan, and every other part of the world. Modern 
communications, the result of Western scientific 
discovery, and an inexpensive press, the natural 
consequence of political freedom and economic 
enterprise, have meant a common fund of ideas 
and impressions. Scientific discovery and inven- 
tive genius have had their effect in the world. 

Thus, “time, technology, and a creative spirit” 
have given Europe, up to now, its primary in the 
world. That Western civilization has allowed a 
perversion of a part of its peoples and nations to 
seize the natural devices of political freedom and 
economic enterprise for the spread and mainte- 
nance of totalitarian ideas and practices, seems, for 
the time being, to be its undoing. One thing is 
clear. Only the survival of the best of the Atlantic 
tradition, both European and American, will give 
any prospect of democracy, economic freedom, and 
peace in the world of the future. 

The American colonial tradition was definitely 
an Atlantic tradition. The United States was set- 
tled by European peoples. They had to come in 
ships, across the Atlantic. Their religious doc- 
trines and institutions, their political ideas, their 
administrative practices, and their economic and 
socia! systems were all derived from Europe. Evi- 
dences of this Atlantic attachment of our Colonial 
founding fathers are not difficult to find. 

For one thing, they were in the main British 
citizens and subjects. Not until it became their 
only political recourse did they throw off their 
British allegiance. At the cost of much time and 
effort, they sought their rights as Englishmen, and 
sought to redress their grievances through the con- 
stitutional guarantees of their fathers, which they 
assumed followed them to the new shores. Edu- 
cational influences were exclusively European, as 
basic educational practices and the early institu- 
tions of learning clearly establish. Even Thomas 
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Jefferson, in commenting adversely on the evil 
influences of the education of American young men 
in Europe, was compelled to rely on educational 
and cultural foundations derived from European 
sources. Ocean shipping and trans-Atlantic trade 
were paying ventures, which aid much to iron out 
conflicting problems between mother country and 
colony. As long as something paid, it was not 
difficult for political mother and child to come to 
“an accommodation.” The economic system of 
each of the early American settlements depended 
upon and sprang from the British economy. Asa 
result, the economic structure of the colonies, while 
adapted to local need, were of British origin. 
Many of the colonists went down to the sea in 
ships, and doubtless a majority of them were fisher- 
men. The fisheries questions became the most 
important ones, from an economic and diplomatic 
standpoint, between the colonies and the mother 
country, and later between the new republic and 
the British nation. Colonial defense was Euro- 
pean defense as well; and defense of the British 
colonies was the defense of the then existing 
British Empire. In the colonial rivalry between 
the European colonizing nations, and in the colo- 
nial wars which followed inevitably, there was at 
bottom a European struggle, carried on at long 
range, on an American battle ground. Clearly, no 
further argument is needed to show that the Ameri- 
can colonial tradition is deeply embedded in the 
Atlantic tradition of the United States. 

The beginnings of our independence did not 
mean in any sense a break with ideas and institu- 
tions essentially European in origin and applica- 
tion. The Continental Congress had only two 
things to fall back upon: European origins and 
colonial experience. It used both in abundance. 
This Revolutionary body was a most extraordinary 
one. It declared its political independence from 
Great Britain. In his masterpiece of political 
justification, Jefferson, while forging a new 
American political instrument on the anvil of time, 
relied heavily on the ideas of John Locke which 
had already done much to rid Britain of the des- 
potism of a dynastic house. The Articles of Con- 
federation provided the scheme of government, 
many of the provisions of which stem from Euro- 
pean governmental practices and relations. In- 
deed, colonial government and administration, 
during our British connection, was a two-way 
political highway across the Atlantic. From this 
connection we derived many of our restraints and 
limitations on governmental power. The new gov- 


ernment also waged a successful war on land and 
sea. The sea warfare was an Atlantic warfare. 
It proved that our security and national interest 
were co-extensive with the entire Western Atlantic 
area and the approaches thereto, if not the entire 
spread of Atlantic waters. And finally, the Con- 
tinental Congress named a committee on secret 
correspondence empowered to send representatives 
across the sea, to secure (1) recognition for the 
young Atlantic country; (2) to obtain subsidies 
with which to carry on the fight; and (3) to estab- 
lish the foundations of permanent relations with 
the nations of the world, especially European. 

Early American diplomacy figured eloquently in 
the establishment of our Atlantic tradition. As 
military and administrative genius centered in 
Washington, financial and legal ability in Hamil- 
ton, and political ability (both theory and practice) 
centered in Jefferson, so also diplomatic genius in 
the new state centered in Benjamin Franklin. No 
one better understood the European mind. No 
one was better qualified to urge the claims of the 
United States, at the same time respecting the best 
of European tradition in the foreign office, in the 
drawing room, and in social, literary, and scientific 
circles. Franklin was a man of applied science, 
and then as now, science was universal in its 
interest and appeal. Franklin entertained liberal 
ideas of trade between nations, which presaged a 
fleet of mercantile ships of both countries plying 
the Atlantic, and envisaged the basic principles of 
Mr. Hull’s international economic creed—free and 
unshackled international trade, on a multilateral 
basis. In all his negotiations, he disclosed an 
understanding of the sea and the importance of the 
problems attending it and growing out of it. He 
had a negotiating type of mind, which is different 
from the legislative and the administrative type 
of mind, and which made possible the great inter- 
national engagements to which we first became a 
party, and which stand today as monuments of 
Atlantic diplomacy and Franklin genius. Also, 
Franklin had a certain European character which, 
while used against him by a number of writers, 
nevertheless facilitated, if it did not make possible 
his great diplomatic triumphs. 

The first of these comprised the treaties with 
France of 1778. The treaty of alliance bound the 
two countries together in warfare until American 
Independence should be achieved, and committed 
France to the principle of democracy in the New 
World. Even though a young American Republic 
and an old European monarchy were tied together 
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in what seemed to be an incompatible political 
and military réle, we nevertheless find here an 
excellent example of the coexistence of different 
political and social systems in a peaceful world. 
Another treaty was that of amity and commerce. 
This convention established the commercial, eco- 
nomic, and legal relations between France and the 
new state, on land and sea, and has become the 
model of commercial treaties between the United 
States and other countries. This treaty was neces- 
sarily implemented in many ways, either on or 
across the Atlantic. 

The second achievement of Franklin was the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain. Here we find 
the foundations of modern free economic relations 
between nations deriving their resources and power 
from the sea. The attachments between Lord 
Shelburne and Franklin, both personal and intel- 
lectual; their plan to secure control of the negotia- 
tions for the treaty of peace; their success through 
Franklin and Richard Oswald; the temporary frus- 
tration of these plans by Lord North and Charles 
James Fox; and the ultimate triumph of a peace 
treaty based on the liberal principles of trade as 
espoused by Adam Smith, and championed by 
Franklin and Shelburne, are historical events which 
we do not have time to rehearse here. However, 
the fruit of these historical events is of the greatest 
importance to us, today as then. Franklin and 
Shelburne were committed to the “partition of 
Empire” theory as the basis of economic and terri- 
torial arrangements between these countries. Un- 
der this theory, there would merely ensue political 
separation, with Americans retaining all their 
ancient rights and privileges as former British sub- 
jects, especially in the economic sphere, and on the 
seas and maritime shores. Charles James Fox, 
however, rejected this theory. He would have the 
United States take its independence, retire across 
the Atlantic, isolate itself economically, and when 
in need of economic and maritime rights, previously 
enjoyed, and when in need of new economic ar- 
rangements, the new state should come on bended 
knee to Britain, and pay well for any adjustment 
made in its favor. 

Fortunately for the United States, the views of 
Franklin and Shelburne prevailed. Franklin urged 
as necessary terms of peace (1) the recognition of 
American independence, (2) the settlement of 
boundary questions, and (3) rights as regards fish- 
eries. As advisable terms, he suggested (1) free 
commercial intercourse and (2) the cession of 
Canada in return for the settlement of claims in 


behalf of the British. We cannot follow the diplo- 
matic negotiations here, nor can we dwell upon the 
provisions of the treaty. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the economic questions were the greater 
ones; that these related in the main to the Atlantic, 
whether high sea or littoral; and that this treaty 
became in a measure the charter of free commercial 
intercourse between these countries of the old and 
new worlds engaged in ocean enterprise, and set the 
standard for liberal trade policies for other Atlantic 
nations. 

In the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, the questions which led to diplomatic con- 
troversy, to the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
and finally to war were ones affecting our political 
relations with European nations, and our economic 
and commercial rights, especially on the high seas, 
in other words, our rights on the Atlantic. Early 
in these European wars it was determined that our 
policy should be that of political non-intervention, 
i.e., intended abstention from the political con- 
cerns of Europe; and of neutrality, i,e., showing no 
partiality or discrimination in our dealings with 
either side of the European conflict. A proclama- 
tion of neutrality was issued. Jefferson and 
Hamilton entered upon a great debate as to our 
foreign course, the former contending against any 
action which would make for trouble with France, 
and as Secretary of State, exercising restraint 
against France in behalf of our neutral position; 
the latter urging action which would be regarded 
by France as unfriendly and by Britain as clearly 
in her favor. Washington took the advice of Jef- 
ferson, and non-intervention and neutrality became 
our leading foreign policies. 

The Jay treaty with Great Britain fixed our posi- 
tion as a neutral. The problem of neutral rights 
between the two countries was settled for the time. 

It was provided that (1) enemy goods could be 
taken from neutral ships; (2) that asylum could be 
granted ships of war; and (3) that privateering 
should be forbidden to each against the other. 
Such a treaty worked to the detriment of France, 
and determined that we would not go into the war 
on the side of France. 

The French claimed that we were unneutral in 
attitude and in our actual relations with her; that 
we avoided observing the treaties between the two 
countries; that we definitely favored Britain; and 
that we had abandoned our former ally in the fight 
for independence. These things led to bitter diplo- 
matic relations. Limited undeclared war between 
the two countries was carried on for the period 
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1798-1800. The treaty of alliance of 1778 was at 
length abrogated, and a new treaty was agreed 
upon in 1800 which brought immediate tranquil- 
lity, but which postponed the consideration of the 
acute commercial maritime questions between the 
parties. 

Relations with Great Britain, while modified by 
the Jay Treaty, continued from bad to worse. The 
definition of contraband and blockade limits, while 
attempted, were not observed. The principle of 
“free ships, free goods,” the basic contention of the 
European neutrals and adhered to by the United 
States, was flouted by Great Britain. The Jay 
Treaty did not halt Britain’s illegal interruption 
of neutral commerce, nor were the questions of 
neutral rights and the impressment of American 
seamen settled thereby. 

The Napoleonic wars were renewed in 1803. 
The United States engaged in trade with the colo- 
nies of the European belligerents. In order to 
exclude us from this trade, the British invoked the 
“Rule of the War of 1756,”’ which forbade neutrals 
to enjoy in time of war a trade forbidden to them 
in time of peace. Orders in Council directed 
against our trade, together with the impressment 
of our seamen into British service led to the War of 
1812. It is interesting that the Treaty of Ghent, 
concluding the War, did not settle or even mention 
the major questions at issue. 

The results of our Atlantic policy during the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars were 
twofold: (1) we did not abandon our neutrality to 
fight on one side and against another in the general 
European war; and (2) we fought two wars, one 
limited and undeclared and the other general and 
declared, in defense of our neutral rights and of the 
freedom of the seas. 

Doubtless the greatest manifestation of our At- 
lantic tradition is the Monroe Doctrine, as originally 
stated. This was and is a defensive and security 
policy of continental proportions. The Eastern 
autocratic powers joined in the Holy Alliance, the 
purpose of which was to encourage the perpetua- 
tion of reigning dynasties, and to put down revolu- 
tionary movements, both in Europe and elsewhere. 
Great Britain, while a party to the Quadruple Alli- 

ance, sought to reorganize Europe and to render 
null and void the further ambitions and pretensions 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, refused to join in the fight 
against revolutionary movements everywhere, 
especially where the movement was purely local 
and did not pretend to be a movement against the 
principle of monarchisra on general grounds. 
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British diplomacy accordingly abandoned the con- 
tinental allies in the pursuit of this purpose, and 
directed its attention to the New World, and espe- 
cially to the new nation against which Britain had 
twice conducted a war. 

Canning, the British Foreign Minister, declared 
that he had called a new world into being to redress 
the balance of the old. He proposed to Richard 
Rush, American Minister in London, that the 
United States join Britain in a declaration to the 
world that the territory of the new world, hitherto 
belonging to Spain, should be regarded as free from 
appropriation by any foreign power, and that 
Great Britain and the United States pledge them- 
selves to be bound by this principle. President 
Monroe referred the proposal to Jefferson and 
Madison, both at the time living in retirement on 
their Virginia estates. Both favored the joint 
declaration. Monroe leaned in that direction, 
until persuaded by Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams that such a pledge would be tying our hands 
as regards any future acquisition of territory in this 
region. Monroe adopted the principle, but he 
declined the joint declaration. 

At bottom, the Monroe Doctrine forbade Euro- 
pean interference with American systems of gov- 
ernment; interference with the internal affairs of 
any American state; and interference with any 
territory in the New World not at the time belong- 
ing to a state of Europe. The Monroe Doctrine 
prevented the Atlantic from becoming a European 
Lake. It secured for the United States, and in a 
measure, for Britain, the freedom of the seas. It 
protected and controlled the approaches from Eu- 
rope to the Western Hemisphere. This protection 
and control, nevertheless, was based on British sea 
power, exercised in the European quarter of the 
Atlantic. In the application and enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the United States Navy has 
played a leading réle, both in local police measures, 
and in the threat against European penetration. 

In the course of the Civil War, the Atlantic 
policy of the United States entered upon a distinct 
phase. The position of our government was in 
some respects a reversal of former American policy. 
President Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of the 
ports and coasts of the Confederate States. In so 
doing, he recognized by implication the bellig- 
erency of the Confederacy. Despite this, the 
Union government asked that neither the bellig- 
erency nor the independence of the Confederacy be 
recognized. It was insisted that the movement 
was purely an illegal one from the standpoint of 
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American constitutional law, and that no notice of 
it should be taken by foreign governments. Oppo- 
sition to the neutrality proclamations of Britain 
and France was expressed. These governments 
replied that, as maritime neutrals, they were forced 
to define their relation to the conflict as it existed. 
They either had to take account of the effective 
measures carried out by the Confederate cruisers 
on the high seas, or regard them as piratical under- 
takings, deprived of all rights under international 
law. Moreover, it was urged, Mr. Lincoln had 
himself recognized the belligerency of the Con- 
federacy through the proclamation of blockade. 

The Atlantic interest of the United States was 
manifested in other striking ways during the Civil 
War. The celebrated “Trent Affair,” growing out 
of the capture by Union ships of a British Mer- 
chantman with Southern agents on board, and 
taken into a Union port as “analogues of contra- 
band,” brought on a spirited diplomatic contro- 
versy which might have led to serious trouble, had 
not the Confederate agents been released. The 
“Alabama” and other Confederate cruisers, con- 
structed and outfitted within neutral British terri- 
tory, in violation of British neutrality as defined by 
the rules of “due diligence” set forth in the Treaty 
of Washington, carried on effective depradations on 
the high seas against Union commerce. An award 
upwards of fifteen millions of dollars was given 
the United States by the Geneva Tribunal in 1872. 
Throughout the war, questions of contraband of 
war, blockade, and the doctrine of “continuous 
voyages” were raised, with the Union government 
as the belligerent challenging neutral rights, and 
Great Britain as the protesting neutral. With the 
defeat of the Confederacy, the rather unprece- 
dented position of the United States as regards 
Atlantic affairs came to an end, and we reverted to 
our normal doctrines and practices. 

Rights and privileges of the United States in the 
North Atlantic were greatly curtailed by the North 
Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration of 1910. By the 
Treaty of Peace with Great Britain of 1782-83, 
previously referred to, certain rights and privileges 
of fishing off British coasts and certain incidental 
rights on British shores were guaranteed to Ameri- 
can citizens. These original rights were substan- 
tially modified by subsequent agreements. For 
over a century the two governments were in dispute 
over them, the British government seeking to cur- 
tail them, and the United States seeking their 
amplification. The controversy came to a head in 
this celebrated arbitration. We contended that 
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the British grant constituted an international 
servitude, to be shared in and in part regulated by 
the United States, and to be interpreted liberally in 
our behalf. The British government denied the 
existence of a servitude, but contended that should 
one exist, it must be interpreted in the interest of 
its preservation and protection, which implied 
large regulatory powers, unilaterally exercised by 
the servient state (Britain). The United States 
also claimed that a number of bodies of water along 
the British American coasts were virtually high 
seas, and open to American ships, whereas Britain 
sought to exclude them from American exploita- 
tion on the ground that they were in the nature of 
bays, forming a part of British territorial waters. 
The tribunal decided against the United States, 
both in the case of the international servitude and 
the question of bays. By this decision, the United 
States lost a most valuable maritime right. The 
same tribunal rejected the “partition of empire’ 
principle of the original treaty of peace. 

The first world war of the twentieth century 
found the United States in a position of neutrality, 
both mental and official. The President asked 
that the people be neutral in spirit as well as in 
action, and he implemented this counsel with a 
proclamation of neutrality. Immediately the 
maintenance of neuttality as a policy became a 
difficult problem. The maintenance of our neutral 
rights against both the Allied Powers and the Cen- 
tral Powers taxed our diplomacy to the limit of its 
resources. 

Much of our diplomatic complaint was lodged 
against Great Britain. The German fleet was not 
in action. Britain alone could thwart our neutral 
rights. She did so effectively. In our dispute 
with her, we requested that the Declaration of 
London should be the governing law in the relations 
between maritime neutrals and belligerents. Ger- 
many immediately approved, but Great Britain 
rejected the suggestion. We then rested our rights 
on international law and treaties. Despite the 
requirement that contraband of war must have 
both a hostile character and hostile destination, 
Britain virtually broke down the distinctions be- 
tween contraband, non-contraband, and condi- 
tional contraband, in the extensive lists proclaimed 
by the Admiralty. Military areas and zones were 
prescribed on the high seas, and neutral commerce 
was invited to take directed routings, under British 
convoy. In this way, blockade limits were wiped 
out. The practice of visit and search, merely a 
provisional right to determine, on reasonable suspi- 
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cion, whether the law of contraband or blockade 
was being violated, was used as a means of general 
interference with American neutral commerce. 
We continued to protest in vain against these viola- 
tions until we joined the conflict on the British 
side, and thus abandoned our neutral rights and 
our position of neutrality. 

With Germany, it was a question of the sub- 
marine and its position in international law. Ger- 
many had no navy operating in the Atlantic inter- 
fering with our ships. Her interests would have 
been served by our trade with her. She was 
pleased with our demands against British violations 
of our neutral rights of trade. However, in at- 
tempting to break down the British blockade and 
to defeat the effort to isolate Germany from the 
sea, recourse was had to the submarine. It was 
the right of neutral passengers to travel on bellig- 
erent passenger ships. Sinking such ships without 
notice, and without carrying the neutral passengers 
to a place of safety was in violation of international 
law. Germany contended that the submarine was a 
maritime weapon which could not be held to the 
obligations of the surface ship such as the cruiser, 
when in pursuit of the belligerent merchantman. 
First, the Lusitania was sunk, with the loss of many 
American lives. Germany, after much pressure, 
agreed to abandon her unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign. Then the Sussex was sunk, with the same 
result. Germany again agreed not to attack 
British merchantmen with Americans on board, 
without placing the Americans in a place of safety, 
and where the enemy ship did not resist capture or 
seek to escape. Later, Germany notified the 
United States of the establishment of closed zones 
about the British and French coasts, and declared 
that neutral ships engaged in trade with these 
governments found within the area would be sunk 
without notice. Soon the overt sinking took place, 
and war ensued. 

The results of our Atlantic policy, growing out of 
World War I were four in number: (1) the maritime 
belligerents destroyed the rights of the maritime 
neutrals; (2) the Central powers, with their 
navies destroyed or bottled up, sank belligerent 
passenger ships with neutrals on board; (3) each 
belligerent held the United States responsible for 
the unneutral conduct of its enemy; and (4) we at 
length abandoned neutral rights and become a 
belligerent. It is interesting to compare this 
course with our action during the French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. 

Our Atlantic tradition seemed destined to un- 


dergo a substantial change as a result of the peace 
negotiations and the arrangements for collective 
security set forth in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. -One of Mr. Wilson’s “‘Fourteen Points” 
set down as the basis of a peace settlement was 
respect for the principle of the freedom of the seas. 
While the points made by President Wilson were 
accepted as the basis of peace negotiations by vir- 
tually all the powers, defeated as well as victorious, 
Great Britain expressly reserved the freedom of the 
seas as a condition precedent to peace discussions. 
President Wilson yielded the point, asserting that 
in the future there would be no neutrality, and 
therefore no neutrals in a war against aggression. 
This would mean no neutral rights to defend. 
However, this was posited on the universality of 
the Covenant. Collective security proved to be 
neither collective nor secure. Neutrality was 
revived, both as a doctrine and as a practice of the 
nations. The abandonment of our historic posi- 
tion, both in policy and law, as regards the sea, was 
postponed. 

By the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
German navy and the German mercantile sea 
power were virtually destroyed. It seems that 
neither can be restored against the armed opposi- 
tion of Great Britain and the United States. The 
great problem before the German nation was its 
restoration as a great power by means other than 
naval and commercial supremacy on the seas. It 
is the pursuit of this aim by new means which has 
made so effective the military measures of the Axis 
powers. 

The maritime rights of the United States before 
World War II were set aside by unilateral legisla- 
tion of the Congress, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. This legislation centered in the so-called 
neutrality laws of the United States, enacted in 
1935, 1936, and 1937. They were really laws to 
implement the peace policy of the United States, 
the design of which was to avoid war at every 
reasonable cost. We gave up by municipal law 
certain fundamental rights of the sea which we 
were entitled to enjoy under international law. 
These rights were: (1) the right to trade in arms 
with belligerents, at the trader’s risk; (2) the right 
to trade at all with belligerents, should the Presi- 
dent decide against it; (3) the right to extend credit 
to belligerents; (4) the right to travel on the high 
seas in belligerent passenger ships; (5) the right to 
arm our merchantmen. 

This was a deliberate attempt to insulate our- 
selves against war and to isolate ourselves from 
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war. Our historical experience as well as our na- 


tional defense policies should have taught us that - 


it could not be done. We should never have 
yielded our position and rights under international 
law. Our overwhelming desire for peace, initiated 
by the Congress and supported by the President, 
played into Germany’s hands, To sell to no bel- 
ligerent had this result. To sell to the nation 
which could come for the munitions, pay for them 
and carry them away, would favor Britain. The 
latter test is clearly as valid as the former. It is 
not strange that the law was soon amended to make 
possible the application of a test which would be 
favorable to the country at the time defending the 
primary interests of the United States. 

With World War II a reality, the United States 
entered upon a period of “‘non-belligerency.” We 
were never impartial, and by the same token we 
were never neutral. President Roosevelt, unlike 
President Wilson in World War I, declared that 
individuals and peoples, while striving to remain 
officially neutral, could not help but choose be- 
tween the injured states and the ones inflicting the 
unjust injury. Evidences of our non-belligerency 
on the high seas, as opposed to traditional neu- 
trality, were: (1) the repeal of the arms embargo of 
the neutrality act; (2) the repeal of the armed 
merchantman provision of the same act; (3) repeal 
of the combat zone provision; (4) the lend-lease 
bill, and aid by the United States in delivering the 
materials under it; (5) the destroyer-base deal with 
Britain; and (6) the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 
1941. 

It was claimed by some that the change in posi- 
tion by a neutral as regards a belligerent was in 
itself unneutral, especially when a change was made 
in an existing law which had fixed our neutral posi- 
tion. However, it was successfully contended that 
both belligerents and neutrals vary their policies 
as their interests dictate, and the policy of change 
is as open to the latter as the former. The Axis 
powers clearly played favorites as among neutrals; 
the United States could, under these changed con- 
ditions, choose between belligerents as regards 
sympathy and even material aid. 

The United States, it is urged, was a party to un- 
declared, de facto warfare even before December 7, 
1941. For one thing, we gave aid to one set of 
belligerents, and denied such aid to another, justi- 
fied by circumstance, but accomplished by purpose 
and design. Then, we extended our defensive 
waters beyond the “combat zones” of Germany. 
When such waters and zones met, force would meet 


force and war would result. Our military occupa- 
tion of territory belonging to a defeated country 
(Denmark) was regarded by some as a clearly hos- 
tile act. President Roosevelt gave the order to 
naval commanders to shoot on sight Axis vessels 
found in our “defensive waters.” Hitler gave 
orders that his commanders should shoot when shot 
at. The result was that force met force on the high 
seas, whether one calls such waters American “‘de- 
fensive waters” or German “combat areas.”’ 
Thus, undeclared de facto war antedated Pearl 
Harbor. 

The Atlantic policy of the United States up to 
our entry into the war should be briefly set forth. 
As regards Great Britain, the United States gave 
up such neutral rights as we might claim under 
international law. This was the result of delib- 
erate policy. As regards Germany, we sought to 
reclaim such rights as we surrendered by municipal 
law, and to claim all rights to which we were en- 
titled under international law. Moreover, as bel- 
ligerents extended their “maritime combat zones,” 
we extended our defensive waters. Both of these 
extensions have been described as incompatible 
with high seas jurisdiction, even in time of war. 
And by Article VII of the Atlantic Charter, it is 
declared that “Such a peace concluding the present 
war should enable men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance.” The vindication 
of their respective Atlantic traditions seems to be 
the greatest motive in British and American oppo- 
sition to the Axis powers. 

German strategy has rendered British and 
American sea power and their Atlantic control 
much less effective than in previous wars. Nazi 
strategy is posited on a geographical basis. The 
world is conceived to be a unity. The seven seas 
are regarded as one ocean. Germany acts in terms 
of space and power. She can never become a sea 
power, because Britain and America block the way. 
So her plan is to oppose sea power with land power. 
Lebensraum is something real to her. She hopes to 
obtain it, from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
She would use the submarine and the bombing 
plane to immobilize British and American sea 
power; she would conquer the Near East; divide 
the British Empire at Suez, and thus sever the 
British Empire life line at this important point. 
She would control the Mediterranean, including 
Suez, and gain access to the Pacific through the 
Indian Ocean. By this means she would free the 
Atlantic from its British domination, limit Great 
Britain’s sway to the isles and the Channel; and 
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isol: te the United States within the western hemi- 
sphere. If Germany has her way, Sea power and 
control of the Ailantic will not alone win the war. 
Land power must be met with land power. The 
Atlantic tradition must again be considered in the 
light of this new strategy. 

The configuration of the Atlantic is important. 
It is narrow, compared to the Pacific. Its north- 
south axis is bent. The closest landfall from Natal 
in Brazil is not eastward, but is northeast. South 
America is not south of North America, but is 
south of the North Atlantic. The length of the 
north-south axis is an important consideration. 
Strategically, the two continents are indivisible. 
However, these geographical situations have an 
important bearing on the defense of the Atlantic. 
Unless they are taken into account, Atlantic power 
of the United States may be limited to the coasts of 
this hemisphere. 

At long last Britain and America now realize 


that they are mutually dependent on each other 
for national and world security. Surface command 
of the sea is not winning the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Along with the British and American tradition of 
naval supremacy based on surface craft, there must 
be employed the submarine, the bomber, and great 
land forces. Under the conditions of today, it is 
clear that Hitler must be defeated and can only 
eventually be defeated on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

A new Atlantic tradition is emerging, founded on 
the achievements of the past, conditioned by the 
demands of the present, and looking to the peace 
and security of the future. With a global war on 
our hands, with attack and defense proceeding on 
all world fronts, and with all areas reduced to small 
regions within a shrinking world, it is quite prob- 
able that our great Atlantic tradition will evolve 
into a great world tradition, universal in purpose 
and cosmic in scope. 


THE STUDY OF MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AS A MEANS 
FOR CLARIFYING THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


J. STEWART BURGESS 
Temple University 


N A period when nations appear to have been 
refashioned by relatively small groups with a 
plan, clear objectives, and dynamic energy, 

and at a time when pressure groups exerting their 
influence to alter the course of events have an 
unquestioned power in our national life, it is not 
surprising that Lester F. Ward’s conception of 
social telesis, now usually termed social planning, 
should again come to the foreground in sociological 
thought. It seems apparent that groups of men, 
by careful analysis of existing situations, by making 
plans based thereon, by organizing and by exerting 
various kinds of influence, can achieve certain 
desired goals. Consequently, there is interest both 
from the theoretical and from the practical ap- 
proach in the techniques and methods of social 
action. 

It is, however, true that this aspect of the social 
process has not been greatly stressed in that divi- 
sion of the social sciences, sociology, where it might 
be expected to have a large place. To be sure, 
there is the weighty volume of Talcott Parsons, 
Sociai Action, which expounds for American stu- 


dents the voluntaristic theories of certain Euro- 
pean sociologists and which thereby gives theoreti- 
cal grounding for the scientific study of the process 
of social action. Robert Lynd’s Knowledge for 
What? is an introduction to the study of how the 
social sciences might be correlated and utilized to 
facilitate planned social change. This valuable 
book, however, has come in for a good deal of 
criticism from the scientific purists in the field of 
sociology. It borders too closely on the possible 
utility of the social sciences to please those who 
claim to have no interest other than the description 
of what takes place in social behavior. Only the 
reformer and the uplifter, say they, are concerned 
with what scientific analysis might discover in the 
realm of what ought to take place and how desir- 
able results can be achieved. “Ought” and “de- 
sirable” imply valuations which the scientist of the 
school of pure objectivity avoids. 

This attitude on the part of most sociologists has 
rendered them relatively useless as counsellors of 
those who are interested in social action and who 
seek advice as to how such action can most expedi- 
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tiously be brought about. Sociologists are asked 
questions frequently regarding the desirable policy 
to be adopted by a local social agency, or pertaining 
to the techniques to be employed in achieving cer- 
tain goals in the field of labor legislation or race 
relations. Advice regarding studying what has 
been achieved is given or suggestions as to the 
gathering of further facts are forthcoming. Soci- 
ologists often steer away from advice as to what 
goals or objectives should be sought. That implies 
valuation and is not the field of science. They are 
also deficient in being able to counsel as to the tech- 
niques and means most suitable to use in achieving 
goals already decided upon. The end result is 
that those without the scientific knowledge of so- 
cial processes that the sociologist is supposed to 
have determine the goals of action and advise as 
to the means of achieving these goals. 

There is a gripping fear on the part of teachers of 
sociology that they may be thought of as the reli- 
gious reformer type of earlier social philosopher 
who so frequently left the ministry and took up 
teaching sociology. A distinguished and prolific 
writer on sociological theory in appraising the work 
of the Department of Sociology at Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peiping, China, indicated with satisfac- 
tion that the faculty were beginning to get away 
from the earlier “For God’s sake let’s do something 
about it” attitude and were now turning out some 
significant monographs. Presumably they were 
significant because “‘purely objective” and possibly 
also because they were made with no practical use- 
fulness in mind. The justifiable apprehension that 
scientific study might be restricted to the effort 
to show eager reformers how to achieve quickly 
their inadequately formulated objectives is often 
confused with the dogma that scientists should 
divest themselves of all interest in values and their 
realization and that they should be neutral as be- 
tween this or that social goal. This very indif- 
ference has often rendered them quite futile as ad- 
visers of groups bent upon social action. The 
scientist is simply not interested in that field. 
Launcelot Hogben’s little book, Retreat from 
Reason, analyzes how social scientists who might 
have been the valuable counsellors of those who 
seek to achieve planned and socially needed change 
have been so engrossed in pure theory and in keep- 
ing their science quite pure from contamination 
with concrete proposals, that leadership which 
might have been theirs has been taken by others 
who depend on emotion rather than reason and 
who harness unrest to action that has no clearly 


defined social objectives or method of procedure. 
Hogben thinks the possibility of “pure science” 
in the social field an unwarranted assumption and 
stresses the inevitable ‘‘tendentious” nature of 
social thought. Those who deny that in their 
thought there are such considerations are often 
merely fortifying the social status quo for fear of 
involvement in types of thinking that might be 
connected with practical change in the relations 
and structure of society. 

Postponing the question of goals of action which 
are closely related to the fields of philosophy, 
ethics, and religion, has sociology something to 
offer to those who in groups seek to achieve cer- 
tain—to them—desirable ends? Does the scientific 
study of social phenomena enable the specialist 
in that field to be a counsellor as to the means that 
might be effectively used? 

One fruitful method of answering that question 
is to inquire how groups of persons who have de- 
sired to achieve certain changes in attitudes, 
institutions or social procedures have organized 
and worked together for such ends. The study of 
modern social movements is a living record of such 
processes of social action. For the purposes of 
college teaching, such material is available in 
every large city. A study of the activities of a 
religious cult, of the groups promoting anti-semitic 
activities, or of the promotion of birth control 
clinics or of the cooperative movement is live and 
interesting material—certainly as valuable for the 
student of sociology as a visit to the poor-house or 
to a social settlement. 

A social movement may be roughly defined as 
“a joint endeavor of a considerable group of per- 
sons to alter or change the course of events by 
their joint activities.’ The term “events” is 
somewhat vague but has the advantage of signi- 
fying action taking place, things coming to pass. 
The implication is, that if the movement did not 
take place, the changes would not ensue, the 
“events” would not have transpired. The stand- 
point is voluntaristic but the analysis of the vari- 
ous factors that condition and influence group 
behavior is, of course, included in the study. 

The term “a considerable number of persons” 
characterized the movements considered in this 
article. There is no a@ priori reason why group 
action involving small numbers of persons would 
not also yield valuable insights. Some of the 
movements under consideration had their origin 
from a small group of people, as, for example, the 
flannel makers of Toad Lane who originated the 
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Cooperative Movement. Graham Wallis long 
since pointed out that the very size of a group ex- 
cludes types of intimate relationship possible in a 
small face-to-face association. The group workers 
in the field of social work have elaborated the 
modes of interaction within the small face-to-face 
group and have also studied to a lesser degree how 
the small group achieves its desired ends in the 
larger society. Their main interest has been in 
the group as a therapeutic, recreational or educa- 
tional agency, not as a means of promoting social 
change. The subject under consideration in this 
paper is, however, the larger groupings of people, 
organized social movements, as defined above. 

: During the last four years, classes at Temple 

University studying “Modern Social Movements,” 
have investigated in the following areas: in the 
educational field, Progressive Education, Workers 
Education, Parent Education; in the economic 
field, The Cooperative Movement, the C.I.O., 
Dr. Townsend’s movement fer old age security, 
Social Insurance, The National Association of 
Manufacturers; in the area of health and social 
Welfare, Socialized Medicine, Birth Control, 
Housing; in the field of conflict, Anti-Semitism, 
The Ku Klux Klan; in the political sphere, The 
Communist Movement in' America, The American 
Socialist Party, Ghandi’s Pacifist Movement in 
India, The Peace Movement in America; in the 
field of religion, The Bahai Cult, The Great I Am 
Sect, The Mormons, The Oxford Group, The 
Quaker Movement, Zionisrh, Father Divine and 
his cult. 

It is clear that several of these captions include 
much more than a movement as above defined. 
The students, however, concentrated upon the 
dynamic aspects in each area and endeavored to 
find the processes involved in the forms of action 
used to achieve the particular goals desired. 

For purposes of analysis the following general 
categories were used in the study of these 
movements: 

The Categories Used to Analyze Modern Social 
Movements. Definition of a Social Movement: 
A social movement is viewed as a joint organized 
endeavor of a considerable group of persons in 
some way to change or alter the course of events by 
their joint activities. 

I. Origin, History, and Development 
1, The extent to which they appear to have 
been the outgrowth of events, the result of un- 
planned circumstances, the direct result of outer 


conditions. 
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2. The extent to which they appear to have 
been the result of long or short time planning, of the 
conscious and definite activity of a small group of 
protagonists. 

3. The description of the historical setting 
and background of the movement. 

4. The description of the beginnings, early 
organization, growth and expansion of the move- 
ment 

5. The conditions in the cultural pattern 
that either blocked or facilitated the spread of the 
movement when once started. 

II. The Organization of the Movement 

1. Membership. How does one join the 
movement? The economic, intellectual, educa- 
tional and general social status of membership. 
The participation of members in the activities of 
the movement. 

2. Leadership. Does the. movement ap- 
pear to be dominated and originated by a few out- 
standing personalities or does it appear to have 
arisen spontaneously from the demands of the 
members and to be controlled by the members? 
How are the leaders chosen and what is their 
tenure of office? What are duties and obligations 
of the leaders? Do the purposes and plans of the 
leaders correspond to the ostensible aims of the 
movement or are the leaders seeking other ends 
than the members? How clearly are the objec- 
tives of the movement formulated in the minds of 
the leaders and in the rank and file? 

III. Techniques of Spreading the Movement 

1. Propaganda. What types of propa- 
ganda through public meetings, radio, the printed 
page, symbolization, dramas, etc., are used to 
further the interests of the movement? 

2. Scientific Research. To what extent 
does careful analysis based on the social sciences 
enter into the planning and promotion of the 
movement and to what extent is its spread de- 
pendent primarily on emotional factors unrelated 
to carefully considered procedure? 

IV. Satisfactions Derived 

1. What economic needs are met by those 
associated with the movement? 

2. What satisfactions in terms of wishes, 
drives, sense of security, etc., result from joining 
the movement? What frustrations, blighted 
hopes, insecurities in the lives of those joining con- 
stitute the reason for their acceptance of the 
movement? 

V. Evaluation of the Objectives and Results of 
the Movement 
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1. Just what does the given movement 
expect to accomplish in terms of economic ad- 
vantages, psychological satisfactions, political 
power, etc.? 

2. Does the history of the movement show 
changing objectives and consequently changing 
programs of action? What are the causes of these 
changes? 

3. How do you estimate the effects of the 
movement: (a) on its members, (b) on the general 
social situation? 

Under the first set of categories these movements 
show a great variety of patterns. While all of 
them point back to a particular situation that can 
be shown in a greater or less degree to explain why 
they arose and spread at the time they did, others 
seem more to depend upon the conscious planning 
of a group of protagonists that pioneered, often 
against strong opposition, new ways of behavior, 
new types of activity. Father Divine’s movement 
and its rapid success can be seen to be related to 
an economic situation in which thousands of 
Harlem Negroes found themselves in the thirties. 
Townsend’s rapid increase of adherents, similarly, 
is related to the changing economic and familial 
situation that left millions of older people without 
economic security. On the other hand, the birth 
control movement attained a degree of acceptance 
and an increasing number of followers in spite of 
the mores of our culture and in spite of constant 
opposition from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Lenin and the early communist protagonists made 
their plans and worked out their strategy long 
before the disorganized state of Russia made it 
possible for a small group to gain political power. 

There is, of course, always a combination of the 
efforts of a group of protagonists and the particular 
setting which evokes and facilitates a movement. 
A study of socialized medicine shows certain con- 
ditions that are conducive to change in medical 
practice. Increased specialization, the growing 
cost of what is considered adequate equipment 
for medical practice were trends that helped focus 
attention on the need of some sort of change. 
Michael Davis’ study of the cost of medical care 
with its discovery of the great number of persons 
who have no adequate care brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public the need of some sort 
of change in medical practice. Experiments by 
physicians in the organization and practice of 
group medicine accompanied by opposition on the 
part of the A.M.A. gave publicity to the incipient 
movement and drew increased numbers of its 
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adherents. The depression of the thirties made 
many a young doctor with a struggling practice 
think in terms of the possibility of stabilizing 
income by group effort. A loosely defined social 
movement, with its experimental groups, its grow- 
ing number of advocates, is a result of all the fac- 
tors above outlined. 

That there are elements in any given culture 
that block the spread of a given movement as well 
as those that facilitate its spread is evident. For 
example, the attitudes of the average American 
towards the value of competitive effort and the 
spread of the chain store with its low prices, are 
two factors which have made the rapid spread of 
the cooperative movement difficult. Among mi- 
nority groups in the Northwest, notably the Finns, 
the cultural heritage of the group made a very 
rapid spread of cooperative activities. The Bahai 
movement, a mystical neo-Mohammedan sect, 
with a belief in absolute pacifism, has grown very 
slowly in America. Our religious background has 
made us antagonistic to Mohammedanism. 
Americans are not in large numbers either pacifist 
or mystical. 

The types of people drawn to different move- 
ments is itself a study of importance. The edu- 
cational and economic status of Father Divine’s 
followers is low while the followers of Dr. 
Buchman in the Oxford Group movement are 
usually well-educated and financially secure. The 
main strength of the Nazi movement was originally 
among the economically insecure lower middle 
classes and the students. 

The degree of participation in the activities of 
the movements varies. In the communist party, 
members are required to take active part in the 
program of the party. So also the followers of 
Father Divine, who are of the angel grade, give 
all their property to the Father and actively work 
in his Heavens. The Oxford Grouper is supposed , 
to be an energetic soul saver. An ardent Zionist, 
day and night, is proclaiming the great cause and 
persuading others .o join it. In the cooperative 
movement a member of a local cooperative may 
spend all his spare time promoting the movement 
or he may merely draw his quarterly dividends. 

The leadership of these movements also shows 
a wide variation. Some of them have at the 
center an outstanding personality. Father Divine, 
Hitler, Dr. Townsend, Margaret Sanger, Frank 
Buchman, Daniel DeLeon, Marx and Lenin, 
George Fox and William Penn, Ghandi, Bahai, 
Engineer Scott, Father Coughlin, John Dewey— 
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each name is associated with a movement as its 
outstanding leader. In some cases the leader 
dominates and almost completely embodies the 
movement. In other cases the leader merely ex- 
pounded or promoted an idea or a plan which is 
taken over by a large number of persons, elaborated 
and extended. Other movements are not so 
closely linked with an outstanding leader. The 
Ku Klux Kian, founded by a small group, repre- 
sents the struggle of a class of people to maintain 
status. The cooperative movement has had many 
distinguished advocates and experimenters but no 
great personality dominates their program. The 
general movement for social insurance developed 
in many groups—members of labor unions, intel- 
lectuals, government officials, but has no clear-cut 
outstanding leader. There are great numbers of 
people interested in and actively advocating the 
extension of this form of social security. 
Methods of promotion and propaganda vary 
from appeals dramatically made and based on 
what appear on analysis to be demonstrably 
false hypotheses, as for example the Nazis use of 
pseudo-scientific racial theory, Father Divine’s 
claims as to his supernatural person, the Mor- 
mons’ belief in their divine revelation written 
in an extinct language, to reasoned and experi- 
mentally verified arguments, such as those used 
by the birth control group, or evidences of effective 
learning gained from experiments in progressive 
education. The amount of research embodied in 
the material used for propaganda by these move- 
ments varies from none at all to careful studies. 
Davis’ work on The Cost of Medical Care, Dr. R. L. 
Dickinson’s studies of effective contraceptives, 
many monographs showing the effects of poor 
housing on health and crime, are effectively used in 
spreading the propaganda for socialized medicine, 
birth control, and good housing. The theories 
and hypotheses of Dr. Townsend will not stand up 
under the light of rigorous economic analysis, while 
the Technocrats appear to have a mixture of 
verified facts and tenuous hypotheses as material 
for propaganda. Religious insights and so-called 
facts of experience are used in the propaganda for 
certain religious cults. This material is, in the 
nature of the case, less demonstrable. The per- 
sonal testimonies regarding the effectiveness of 
“hunches” gained at the morning quiet hour in 
the Oxford Group; the colorful testimonies at the 
healings and the joy that Father Divine brings 
are not likely to carry conviction to critically 
minded who do not spare certain pre-suppositions. 





Negative testimony is also a weapon of propa- 
ganda. For example, the horrible acts of the 
Jews and the harmful results of race crossing, the 
decrying of the corruption of plutocratic democ- 
racy and the exalting of the efficiency of the Hitler 
regime by the Bundists are used to stimulate men 
to join the Bund. 

That the aims of the leaders of some of these 
movements have a different emphasis from those 
held by the rank and file is clear in the case of the 
Great I Am cult. This appeared to have been a 
fraudulent money raising plan promoted by clever 
leaders. The tactics of the American Communist 
Party, with its infiltration into other organizations 
in order to influence public policy in a direction 
that was ostensibly for America’s good but actually 
for the good of Soviet Russia, is well known. 
Within the party membership the aims are prob- 
ably known to all. 

Of particular interest in the study of these move- 
ments is the analysis of the satisfactions derived 
from them. A good many of them, for example 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Townsend movement, and 
to a large extent the National Socialist movement, 
may be interpreted as drawing membership be- 
cause it is believed that through them status can 
be maintained, frustrations overcome, a secure 
place in the community attained. There is a 
nostalgic desire on the part of members of many 
of these movements to return to a former place of 
security and dignity. Behind the Zionist move- 
ment is the desire for a glory and a nationhood that 
has gone. Father Coughlin loudly condemns the 
large financial interests, the bankers, the big 
business men. He would like to return to a former 
era of independent self-respecting individualistic 
enterprise. Other movements are directed not to 
a return to the past but to an adventure ahead. 
The old system is not good enough. A new way of 
living is sought. Socialized medicine seeks a new 
pattern. Contra-conception is a new cultural 
invention and promises a new era of planned 
parenthood. The Socialist and the Communist 
groups in America seek to change the system and 
branch out in new social and economic patterns. 
The Quaker movement originated in a revolt 
against the ritualistic, formal, creed-believing, 
war-making patterns of the age and resulted in the 
setting up of a pacifist religious body without a 
formal theology, creed or ritual. Ghandi sought to 
create a new political weapon of non-violent re- 
sistance and at the same time advocated a return 
to very ancient methods of economic production, 
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Some of the groups that compose the Zionist 
movement have no interest in a mere return to 
ancient patterns but are experimenting in new 
methods of communal living. 

The analysis of Cantrell in his The Psychology of 
Social Movements might lead the reader to believe 
that all social movements afford a sort of psycho- 
logical and economic refuge for distracted and 
thwarted people. In a crisis situation when the 
props under the value systems of groups are ‘re- 
moved and frustration follows, a solution is offered 
by a movement. Promises and programs for 
meeting frustrated desires and maintaining status 
are eagerly adopted. Probably there is this ele- 
ment in all the movements studied. But in some 
of them, the factors of careful planning, long- 
sighted vision, persuasion to leave old ways and 
seek a potentially more satisfactory pattern were 
far more apparent than in others. The movement 
for socialized medicine in America is not merely a 
formula for meeting a crisis. The protagonists of 
the newer methods, by propaganda and demon- 
stration, are creating a hitherto unfelt desire for 
a new method of organization in medical treatment. 
So, also, the advocates of progressive education 
are doing much to create dissatisfaction with old 
metheds. They are meeting an actual need in the 
educational world, from their point of view. But 
it is not a felt-need on the part of many educators 
and of the general public. These ardent educators 
are attempting to make this need felt. 

While it is true that the study of almost any 
of these movements will uncover techniques of 
influencing opinion and of promoting change, those 
few that are focused not on re-establishing a former 
order but on achieving a new one are more valua- 
ble. It is the study of those few movements 
that may be fruitful in affording insights that may 
be useful in furthering desired social changes. 

Study of this latter type of movement is, in the 
years of war, especially timely. No one can read 
J. B. Priestly’s Out of the People without realizing 
that the war crisis is leading many in Britain to 
disregard their former status and, rich or poor, to 
seek another and a more satisfying and equalitarian 
form of human relationship. In fact, the present 
world situation presents a great many problems 
that seem insoluble unless great numbers of people 
fundamentally change their attitudes and unitedly 
seek new types of social, political, and economic or- 
ganization. Hundreds of organizations are being 
formed by thousands of protagonists of change in 
the field of international organization and world 


government. Other groups push their propaganda 
for new types of race relationship while still others 
stress a planned economy. Religious leaders call 
for a revolution in moral values. How may these 
movements be based on a careful and factual analy- 
sis of our present culture and also bring about an 
alteration in opinion so that practicable steps 
towards desirable social change may be achieved? 
It is possible that the careful analysis of certain of 
these movements may give some light on how 
movements of this kind may be effective. 

The last division of questions in the above 
outline is the most intangible into the area of sub- 
jective valuation. The results achieved by the co- 
operative movement can be measured in economic 
terms but hardly with accuracy in terms of the 
furthering of the democratic concept of life and 
the strengthening of cooperative activities in the 
field of education and recreation. There are 
measurable results in terms of members gained, 
income received, material property acquired. 
Some information on such points can be gotten in 
studying such a movement as the Father Divine 
or the Zionist movement. The intangible results 
in terms of the attitudes and hopes of the Negroes 
or the Jews are even more important but difficult 
to measure. Elaborate tests of attitudes might 
be constructed and some measure of the achieve- 
ment of the movements attained. 

The last question regarding the student’s esti- 
mate of the effect of the movement on its members 
and on the general social situation almost in- 
evitably forces the investigator to appraise and 
justify his own scale of values. He must measure 
the results not only quantitatively but qualita- 
tively. He is forced to bring in the words “social 
welfare,” “social improvement,’ and to arrive 
at some philosophy of desirable social change. It 
is possible, of course, to omit this last general ap- 
praisal, Classroom experience indicates, how- 
ever, that the questions raised in this section are 
the most interesting, at any rate, to the students. 
They usually have a practical interest in desirable 
change and want to appraise the value of this or 
that movement in terms of their own social 
objectives. 

After a study of this heterogeneous group of 
movements, certain general conclusions may be 
summarized. 

A study of these movements will show clearly 
how with differing groups, crisis situations have 
been used by a small number of protagonists to 
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build large and powerful movements. Those who 
wish to lead in influencing large numbers to change 
attitudes, to adopt policies, to further programs, 
should be sensitive to crisis situations, to unful- 
filled needs, and thwarted human cravings, and 
present their programs in terms of the nature of 
these demands. 

It is possible to combine careful research and 
wide experimentation with the building of a mcve- 
ment for social change. Magnetic leadership, 
emotional appeal will draw certain types of 
people if and when they are in critical situations, 
but ‘substantial movements may be built in the 
absence of such situations. 

In starting an effort to achieve a needed social 
reform, the resistances and the favorable aspects 
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of the given culture must be considered. Mere 
logically demonstrated need of change is no guar- 
antee that large groups will accept it. In this 
connection the use, by the educated person, of the 
language and symbols of the people whom he 
wishes to win is needed. 

Few of these movements illustrate the way in 
which a group may cooperatively further a desired 
objective, working together towards agreed-on 
ends, enlarging their influence by successful ex- 
periment and educational propaganda and 
modifying their objectives in view of their experi- 
ence. The cooperative movement comes nearer 
to this ideally democratic process of social action 
than most of those studied. Some others approach 
such a procedure. 


PATRICK GEDDES’ HERITAGE TO “THE MAKING 
OF THE FUTURE” 


HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


I 


PPROPRIATE to the trends in American 
sociology to reemphasize sound theory as 
growing out of realistic research and to 

bridge the distance between such theory and 
“practical” problems, is the publication of a long 
needed volume on Patrick Geddes, the naturalist, 
the regionalist, and the planner.' Lewis Mumford 
in his Introduction, and Philip Boardman in his 
text, have characterized Geddes as prophet and 
maker of the future. This wording was based 
partly upon Geddes’ own series of inquiries into 
the making of the future but the main characteriza- 
tion has been based upon the wide and deep- 
running intellectual power of the scholar, the 
daring exploration and survey of the pioneer, and 
the actual contributions made by him in scientific 
publication, conference, and planning. The ob- 
ligation to follow up these potential contributions 
is a task of the first order. 

Following every period of crisis or reconstruction 
in society, this obligation to sense the meanings 
and use wisely the contributions of masters of 


1Philip Boardman, Patrick Geddes: Maker of the 
Future. With an Introduction by Lewis Mumford 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944). 





other days is an important one. There has been 
too often the tendency among each generation of 
scholars either to reject or to overlook major con- 
tributions of the elder scholars and statesmen. 
This has been partly due to pure negligence and 
ignorance of what their contributions have been, 
interpreted in terms of enduring reality, and 
partly due to the fact that manifestly some of the 
contributions of the great masters did not stand 
the test of changing science and reality. 

A third reason why they have often been neg- 
lected is the fact that each new generation is 
inclined to appraise contributions in terms of the 
contemporary verdict of the generation in which 
the scholar or statesman has lived and done his 
work. On this basis a very large number of the 
most distinguished masters, whether Leonardo or 
Walt Whitman, would not have attained the 
heights. Still another reason for lack of apprecia- 
tion and wise use of such contributions has been the 
tendency of the younger generation, eager to 
create new methodologies and approaches and 
fascinated by the dogmatism of their specialisms, 
to minimize major general contributions. Nor 
has the younger generation always understood and 
appreciated the extraordinarily wide range of 
knowledge, experience, and training which char- 
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acterize many of the elder masters, Spencer, 
Darwin, Huxley, Leonardo, Geddes, Hall. 

There is still another apparent reason why many 
of the great intellectual contributions have not 
been given their full measure of realistic evalua- 
tion. This explanation is reflected in the qualities 
of genius and the unmanageable and apparent 
impractical behavior of these great masters. I 
think, for instance, of two other great bewhiskered 
frontiersmen, untamed and unmanageable in any 
ordinary, everyday variety of institutional setting. 
There are many others, but Walt Whitman, in the 
earlier America, is the perfect example, and 
G. Stanley Hall, a later American colleague and 
admirer of Patrick Geddes, was representative of 
this group. As Whitman would put it 


I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 


Yet these traits of genius, the limitless intellectual 
and spiritual reach, and the utterly indefatigable 
energy and work of these masters constitute the 
real basis upon which their contributions were 
possible. 

Now the need for sensing the value of earlier 
contributions is urgent in the present emergency. 
And the challenge which Philip Boardman’s 
Patrick Geddes offers is especially timely. First, 
in the case of the younger sociologists and in so far 
as sociology seeks its greatest opportunity up to 
now to make its most important contribution to 
postwar scholarship and planning, there is need 
for special emphasis on the cultural and historical 
backgrounds, upon which these achievements 
must be based. 

In the next place, Patrick Geddes himself, the 
creator of the integrated dynamics of Place-Work- 
Folk, built the structure of his great contribution 
on the sound foundation of cultural evolution and 
the examination of past experiences. He was 
essentially the bold maker of the future, building 
upon the conservation of the past. It is peculiarly 
appropriate that his own contribution should now 
become, like the stones that the builders rejected, 
pillars of a new world. Still more specifically, the 
areas in which Patrick Geddes made his most im- 
portant contributions are peculiarly timely for the 
present era and afford an adequate basis for the 
understanding of elemental reality the world over. 

Yet the measure of Patrick Geddes’ work cannot 
be encompassed in the usual biography. The 
story of the work of a leader and especially a 
pioneer usually reflects the story of the period of 


years in which he has attained his major achieve- 
ment. Thus, the biography of a man is often the 
biography of his time or of his region within his 
own time span and within the framework of his 
own level of attainment. 

The successful leader who has achieved major 
goals in society is usually also a pioneer as is like- 
wise the student and the scholar in new areas of 
human inquiry. The frontiersman in social en- 
deavor faces the usual hard task of the pioneer, 
but the leader who undertakes social discovery and 
social invention rarely ever receives the reward 
and accord which comes to the inventor of a great 
machine or technological tool. 

Once again, however, the successful pioneer 
often lives to see the results of his frontier efforts 
far exceed what the public anticipated. What is 
ridiculed in his earlier days or what is criticized 
severely often achieves normal approbation a little 
later. The frontier leader is often privileged to see 
the mellow ripening of what was considered utopian 
or radical into the normal heritage of societal 
growth and development. Often he will see the 
expansion of his field through a multitude of 
others, many of whom are not aware of his in- 
fluence, as well as other multitudes who will pay 
him homage. It is fortunate when such a leader 
lives to bid God-speed to the multiple movements 
on a stream of influence whose wellspring started 
with his work. 

Yet, this general formula does not apply to 
P.G. and his work. For, first of all, his biography 
could never be the biography of the period or the 
region in which he lived. Rather, his life was 
more nearly timeless, stretching far back into the 
backgrounds of cultural history and projecting 
itself far into the ideological future. Nor was he 
an inhabitant solely of any region, but rather of 
the world at large. So, too, the story of his life 
is the story of a great variant from type, esteemed 
by society, but in nowise incorporated by that 
society as a part of its main story. 

Once, again, although Geddes lived long enough 
to receive plaudits, to be knighted, and to have 
seen some of the results of his work come to pass, 
his frontier is still far away from the people who 
he thought would catch up with him and become 
a part of his new world. Although a pioneer and 
always assuming that the people would understand 
and follow, he never lived to see a vast company of 
followers who could give him assurance and 
fellowship. 

Yet, this is exactly the type of influence and 
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leadership which he held to be essential. Even 
as in the major fields of his endeavor, there was 
always an interlinking and inseparable relation- 
ship reflecting the unity of the whole, so it was 
his concept of life and leadership that ideas and 
realities should be inseparably merged and their 
influence should become a sort of organic part of 
the stream of process and evolution. 

It happens, therefore, that it is not possible 
either to arrive at a fair measure of his influence or 
to point up the sure directions which this in- 
fluence may take in the future. What can be done 
is to indicate the areas in the prospective new 
world in which his contributions now seem pe- 
culiarly vital and dynamic, and to urge a full 
measure of reexamination of and devotion to these 
contributions. 

The present brief preview of what the con- 
tribution of Patrick Geddes may mean in the pro- 
jection of the future will be limited primarily to 
the sociological approach. More specifically, it 
will feature the important field of folk sociology 
and the study and direction of the folk regional 
society, as basic to any general sociology, and to 
the understanding and direction not only of re- 
gional society but of global culture and societal 
arrangements. This means, further, that it will 
emphasize the sociological implications of planning. 
There are, of course, many aspects of Geddes’ 
contribution which manifestly are of great im- 
portance in the future of various areas of human 
learning and activities, such as Biology, Education, 
Politics. Yet for the purpose of this preview we 
iay well limit our emphasis to five areas in which 
his contributions, realistically presented and ap- 
praised at the present time, must be considered 
elemental and fundamental in any projection of 
trends into the future. These areas include: (1) 
the essential unity ofnature, (2) the organic role 
of the folk, (3) the structure and function of 
regionalism, (4) the science and strategy of plan- 
ning, and (5) the concept of the new university 
and a new education with its “relentless confronta- 
tion of reality.” 


II 


To begin with his emphasis upon nature and the 
organic unities of life, it is at once clear that here 
as elsewhere his revivification of nature was also 
closely interrelated with his emphasis upon the 
folk, upon the region, upon the interrelationship 
between the natural and the social in planning, and 
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upon his concept of the greater university and its 
education. He could sense the reality not only of 
the unity of all life, but could also sense the com- 
pleteness of life’s separate units, the individual as 
well as the community, the folk as well as the 
nation. He sensed “life as the naturalist beholds 
it in the field and as the common man lives it in 
forest and mine, in farmstead and on the sea: life 
as the lover, the poet, the parent realize it through 
their emotional responses, pitched to the high- 
est key.” 

It was not only in his monumental Life: Outlines 
of General Biology that this thread of organic na- 
ture ran through his social fabric, but in his own 
living and teaching and total ideologies. He was 
colleague and partner with Fiona MacLeod in 
that new fellowship which could make the voice of 
nature as potent as the voice of the people and 
the voice of God. This nature was not only 
medium for rich living but for bringing balance 
and equilibrium between man and his situations 
and for bridging the chasm between the physical 
and spiritual wherever found. 

With Geddes this organicism of nature seemed 
to permeate everything he did. There was today 
the grand Old Man sitting cross legged under a tree 
symbolic of the wise man of the East and tomorrow 
the scientist making new contributions to the 
theory of sex, which would help ‘reshape a world 
of human relationships. Or yesterday he was 
insisting that beauty in nature was as real as 
was the force of gravity. Yet always there was 
one aspect of total nature that was ugly, namely, 
those living things which do not have a free life. 
All this was reflected in the P.G. essential doctrine 
of life, “its inception, its growth, its crises, its 
insurgence, its self-transcendence, and in the 
verdict that life is transmuted only through the 
living.” 

The basic significance of this seems to me to 
appear not only in the essential processes of his 
Place-Work-Folk, but also in the verdict that every 
social situation has its natural history, and that 
there is need for a more definitive understanding of 
the natural as the capacity of an organism to func- 
tion successfully within the. framework of its 
physical environment and its inherent organic or 
cultural endowment. 


II 


His emphasis upon the folk, while again reflected 
in his transposed Folk-Work-Place and in the 
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many combinations and permutations which this 
formula could give to the social sciences, was also 
featured in his stubborn insistence upon the value 
of the folk process as contrasted with the mecha- 
ized, standardized, suicidal demands of the modern 
world of technology and intellectualism. His folk 
represented “the insurgence of life in a world that 
submitted ever more fully to the gods of mecha- 
nized routine.” 

He was forever exhorting planning groups, such 
as the New York Regional Planning Board, not to 
neglect the folk. But they did, and by so doing 
neglected a great principle of Patrick Geddes to the 
effect that the stuff of which great nations are built 
is found in free cities and free country folk living 
harmoniously within a natural region. 

Geddes’ folk may well be basic to the newer 
concepts of the folk-society as definitive of all 
growing human societies. The folk as basic to 
this society, at any time and in any place, approxi- 
mate the process and product of the people in 
their associational interactions among each other 
and their interactions between their regional 
physical environment and their cultural develop- 
ment. The essence of the folk and the folk-society 
is found in the close relationship between the 
people, their culture, and the regions in which they 
live. This concept has no primary relationship to 
early ethnic groups only, but applies to all folk 
everywhere at any time as supre™ne bearers of cul- 
ture and symbols of interactivn nearest the levels 
of primary association. This concept of the 
folk, too, was inseparably bound up with the 
reality of the region, in which the Place working 
upon the Folk and Folk working upon the Place 
remake themselves. 


IV 


With reference to his contribution to region- 
alism, perhaps three or four further brief considera- 
tions are adequate. First of all, he was a 
regionalist, as contrasted to an isolationist or pro- 
vincial in that, as Mumford puts it, “he respected 
all the values of local life, in order that this life 
might contribute to the higher welfare of men in 
other regions and in other ages.” The leaders of 
the new regionalism “‘will aim at the development 
of ever} region, its folk, work, and place in terms 
of the genus loci. ..in such wise that each region 
... makes its contributions to the rich pattern of 
our ever evolving western civilization.” Once 
again, “as youth rises to maturity by claiming a 
measure of community liabilities and transforming 


them into personal assets, so everywhere the 
Folk may develop into a Polity by reacting on its 
Place, shaping it by Art to express regional 
culture.” 

So, too, in the realism of world order, Geddes 
held that the most effective organization would be 
inter-regional rather than super-national or super- 
imperial. His regional work in India convinced 
him that there was the same great need in western 
civilization as in oriental culture to attain balance 
between men and nature, between resources and 
regions, and between the world society of the past 
and of the future. The application of regionalism 
might be made with equal scientific accuracy to a 
total national or continental society with regions 
of use, urban and rural, and the synthesis of their 
cultures into the total integrated society, or to 
world society, with regional delineations for world 
planning. 

From our present vantage point it would seem 
that P.G.’s regionalism is basic to folk sociology. 
Yet it does not seem likely that Geddes would sub- 
scribe to what we sometimes call the new science 
of regionalism, since to him the region, its folk and 
its work were essential elements that go into the 
making of all the social sciences. What he sought 
was apparently a polity that would apply to all 
situations, a philosophy that would negate the 
suicidal demands of technological civilization and 
concrete applications to eacl: tegion in its time and 
turn. There would, therefore, be no need for 
regionalism except as it might become a required 
concept for sociologists to use and a practice for 
them to implement. 

For his most realistic regionalism was found, on 
the one hand, in this Place-Work-Folk and in the 
regional survey which was to be basic to the new 
sociological achievement. In some respects it may 
well be said that the new sociological emphasis 
upon regionalism had its genesis in the Geddes 
contribution, even though its conscious influence 
may not have been apparent. But whatever the 
past influence there can be no doubt about the 
vitality of the concept Place-Work-Folk in any 
sound theory which undertakes to explain and 
direct cultural development. So, too, his con- 
tinuing influence upon regional universities is evi- 
denced by editorial emphasis in the London Times 
as recent as November, 1943. 


V 


Boardman has pointed out how the influence of 
Geddes has permeated the field of planning 
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wherever plans are provided for the study of the 
present and future needs of city or hamlet in 
terms of place, folk, and the work they do and in 
terms of the surrounding region. Yet, in the light 
of the total planning movement, it seems likely 
that Geddes’ main contribution, in addition to 
the power of his initiative and example, was found 
in his concept of planning as “bridging the gulf 
between existing knowledge and its application to 
solving human problems.” This socia! planning, 
as the sociologist sees it, may be said to be the 
product of the best social research, as for instance 
envisaged by the regional survey. It may also be 
said to be the most effective over-all tool and 
technique for both understanding and solving 
problems. Social planning may be interpreted 
still further to be the nearest composite summary 
and integration of what social science and social 
inventions can achieve as the best results of pur- 
posive science. Social planning, as reflecting social 
theory at its best, assumes a knowledge of how 
societies have developed from earlier bottoming in 
nature and primitive groups, conditioned by the 
circumstantial pressure of environment and the 
social pressure of culture, and have grown and de- 
veloped into later more complex, urban, industrial 
civilization, still powerfully conditioned by physi- 
cal factors and technology more than general 
culture. 

The understanding of the relation between men 
and resources, between culture and geographic 
environment, between races and groups, and the 
impact of change and technology upon the indi- 
vidual, upon culture—the understanding of all 
this is essential to the understanding of the nature 
of problems and what needs to be planned in 
terms of social achievements and social values. 
So, too, the understanding of the essential elements 
of modern civilization in terms of the state, of in- 
dustry, of urbanism, of organization, technology, 
and the resulting rise of modern technicways 
become basic to the understanding of what plan- 
ning means and what sort of planning may be as- 
sumed for modern contemporary society. 


VI 


In his dream of the university universal, Patrick 
Geddes, it seems to me, might well have been in 
fellowship with his friend, G. Stanley Hall. Both 
dreamed dreams of universities and had hopes for 
German scholarship. If their dreams are worth 
anything, they will be potent in the future, since 
neither lived to see his dreams come true. 
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James Truslow Adams, in the Epilogue to his 
1943 The American, pointed out that whatever 
America was it had been made by dreams’ and 
that, after ali, dreams have unknown power and 
“will count most for the generations that shall 
succeed, now struggling in the crisis of the human 
spirit.” 

In the blending of European scholarship with 
the great American tradition, Stanley Hall thought 
he saw a new era not only for scholarship and 
learning everywhere but particularly for new 
reaches in the upper brackets of the “American 
Dream.” “University,” he thought, “was the 
highest essence of the intellect, the finest expression 
of the spirit, the surest road to liberty, and the 
most satisfying achievement of all those who 
search for truth, mastery, and understanding.” 
This was the dream which he tried so hard to trans- 
late into American reality from the first days of 
Hopkins to his last days in Clark University where 
it is sometimes said he died of a broken heart when 
his beloved German scholars signed the Hymn 
of Hate and prostituted their science and learning 
to totalitarian ruthlessness. 

Patrick Geddes envisaged “the coming uni- 
versity Militant, regional in its many centers, yet 
synthetic and integral in them all.” This uni- 
versity must do much, he thought, toward 
reuniting the shattered unity of civilization. This 
was his verdict expressed in the midst of his painful 
disappointment in what he had hoped regionalism 
and the university spirit might do for Germany 
with her cities and rural life balanced with the 
university and humanitarian spirit. 

Again, Geddes thought that a revitalized edu- 
cation would come from the “purified wells of a 
renascent university.” The universities were to 
be the living institutions, exploring and appreci- 
ating the best qualities of the people. The regional 
university, he thought, would develop “well 
balanced scholars and scientists who would take 
part in the regional life about them.” And here 
his concept of the folk comes again to the front. 
“Not until men of learning,” P.G. insisted, “can 
win the respect of peasant or workman on his own 
level will they ever escape from that isolated bar- 
renness which threatens the culturally élite of 
every nation.” 

That this influence is projecting itself into the 
future is evidenced by a recent editorial in the 
London Times protesting the need for regional uni- 
versities in contradistinction to specialized uni- 
versities “dedicated to one aspect of a culture which 
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they acquired for the purpose of teaching it.” 
“This university education,” it was thought, 
“brings with it no sense of the relation between 
things learnt and things to be lived. To the 
quality of life it adds little or nothing. Is that, 
then, the sort of knowledge which the Regions 
want? Do they even know that there is something 
better to be had? They do, indeed! And that 
is why, if they can afford it, they send their children 
to Oxford and Cambridge. Of course, it is not 
possible for the provincial universities to dominate 
their regions as Cambridge dominates her market 
town and Oxford, still, its large industrial fringe. 
They must find their own place in their own given 
social fabric.” 


Vil 


It must be clear that these samplings are ex- 
tremely inadequate. In some ways, in each of 
these five approaches to the future, the Geddes 
contribution would afford a wide range and vivid 
quality of comparative materials. Three points 
need to be emphasized especially. First, it is not 
possible to measure the influence of Geddes in the 
past and, second, our emphasis upon his influence 
on the future must plainly be recognized as a 
certain rationalization of what is desired and 
hoped. In the third place, perhaps the chief 
feature of this preview to P.G.’s heritage to the 
future is to urge sociologists to examine the po- 
tentialities of Geddes’ magnificent contribution. 

With reference to the actual influence of Geddes 
on America, it must be clear that there is no way 
of measuring it. How much of his influence would 
come to Chapel Hill, for instance, through Stanley 
Hall, William James, Percy and Benton MacKaye, 
Lewis Mumford, Radhakamal Mukerjee, the 
Le Play School, The Survey articles, the Harvard 
featuring of Geddes’ works? It is not possible 
to evaluate the influence of these as important 
stimuli in the emerging research into regional prob- 
lems of the South and subsequently the Nation. 
Certainly they were of great importance. 

There could probably be found quite a few 
American sociologists who would agree with Philip 
Boardman in his chagrin that Patrick Geddes 
was unknown for the most part to American 
sociology. There could probably be found many 
American sociologists who would agree that the 
examination and reexamination of the total Geddes 
contribution would make an admirable substitu- 
tion in the teaching of American sociology for the 
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conventional, repeated, stereotyped recapitula- 
tion of the history of social theory. 

On the other point of emphasis, there is perhaps 
less basis for unanimity.? That is, to what extent 
are we justified in seeking to utilize the extra- 
ordinarily rich and varied contributions of Geddes 
to rationalize the sociological approach to social 
planning, as well as the fundamentals of folk 
sociology bottomed in the elements of the regional 
processes of interaction? However this may be, it 
would appear profitable both for the purpose of 
seeking a thorough review of Geddes’ work and 
for checking certain hypotheses of the folk so- 
ciology to test certain assumptions growing out of 
the newer development of folk sociology as a 
general sociology. Among such assumptions to 
be tested as to the accuracy of statement, the 
validity of application, and the possibility of the 
Geddes supporting premises are the following :3 

1. The folk-society, the folk-culture, is the 
elemental and basic culture definitive of all so- 
cieties in process. 

2. The folk-society, characterized by folkways 
and mores, may be best observed in the folk- 
regional society, which is the smallest compre- 
hensive definitive unit of society. This folk- 
regional society is bottomed in the relative balance 
of man, nature, and culture. 

3. Over against the folk-society has been the 
universal trend toward the state-society, char- 
acterized by stateways and technicways, which 
increases in scope and power until at its crest it 


2The point should be emphasized that Patrick 
Geddes would probably react rather violently to any 
assumption that he was responsible for American re- 
gionalism as developed in the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina. 
His was a different sort of regionalism but nevertheless 
pioneering and trail blazing. No more would he likely 
subscribe to the sweeping premises of the folk-regional 
society and folk sociology implied. The point of 
emphasis in this chapter is that the total Patrick 
Geddes’ contribution constitutes extraordinary data 
and support to the needed continuing testing of these 
hypotheses. 

* See Howard W. Odum, “Sociology in the Contem- 
porary World of Today and Tomorrow.” Social Forces, 
21 (May, 1943), 390-396. See also Hope Tisdale 
Eldridge, “The Implications of Regionalism to Folk 
Sociology with Illustrations from the Southern Regions 
of the United States.” Social Forces, 22 (October, 


1943), 41-43. 
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approximates the megalopolitan, the technological, 
the intellectual, the totalitarian culture called 
civilization. 

4. Wherever the folk-society and the state- 
society conflict, in the long run, the folk-society 
always wins both in the sense of the mastery of 
the one by the other and in the sense of ultimate 
survival. But in the process leading up to conflict 
the totalitarian state-society increasingly domi- 
nates and weakens the folk-society and contributes 
to the artificiality of civilization. 

5. Whenever the folk-society and the state- 
society coincide, the resulting society, within the 
framework of its region and resources, reflects great 
power for growth and development and is practi- 
cally irresistible against opposing forces. And 
when the unity of folkways and stateways is rein- 
forced by the technicways, society reaches its 
maximum achievement. 

6. But when there is conflict between the folk- 
society and the state-society and when the de- 
mands of a super-technology and an artificial 
society exceed the capacity of the folk or of their 
institutions to meet or adjust, there is tension, dis- 
organization, conflict, and ultimately decay until 
such time as mastery is achieved through a re- 
constructed folk-society. 

7. In the modern contemporary world, mass- 
trending toward that state-society which is civiliza- 
tion at its crest, there are new societal forces re- 
flected in and measured by the technicways which 
have transcended the folkways and supplanted the 
mores of the earlier folk-culture, thus accelerating 
the tempo of modern society and giving aid to the 


state-society in its dominance over the folk- 
society. 

8. Manifestly the definitive, enduring society 
will be found in balance and equilibrium between 
the folk-society and the state-society in which not 
only the folkways and stateways will coincide but 
the technicways may be directed toward the 
orderly processes of societal development and 
towards attainable margins of survival. 

9. The conclusion seems justified that there is 
uniformity in processes and orderly development 
from the earlier states of society with its natural 
folk regional culture, through its gradual exten- 
sion and expansion on the levels of time, geo- 
graphic quality, and cultural development into the 
later civilization of intellectual specialization, 
totalitarian state, megalopolitan culture, and 
technological power. 

10. In the technicways which are “habits of the 
individual, customs of the group” to meet survival 
needs in this new technological world may be 
found ways of measuring the contemporary state- 
society, of indicating trends from the folk-society 
to the state-society, of explaining many of the 
phenomena of the modern world, and of laying the 
groundwork for conserving and reconstructing the 
folk-society. 

11. This groundwork is comprehended in the 
concept and practice of social planning through 
which the distance between the scientific “the- 
oretical’”’ and the “practical” may be bridged and 
through which the contributions of the social 
sciences and the physical sciences may be utilized 
in societal direction. 
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VEBLEN ON THE DECLINE OF THE PROTESTANT 
ETHIC 


ARTHUR K. DAVIS 
Harvard University 


GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF ‘THE THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS’ FOR SOCIOLOGY 


HE sociological significance of Veblen’s 

Theory of the Leisure Class (1899) is analyti- 

cal rather than factual or descriptive. It 
focuses attention on the latent functions! of wealth 
and consumption in a social system. It is not a 
comprehensive description of the consumption 
habits of American society, or even of the leisure 
classes. 

Economics has studied wealth in terms of the 
production and distribution of scarce resources. 
The orthodox school has assumed that men desire 
wealth as a proximate end, and that insofar as they 
behave economically they will rationally seek to 
maximize their economic resources. Classical eco- 
nomic theory has not needed, for its own purposes, 
to specify why wealth is desired. This question is 
a sociological concern, and the answer is defined by 
the value system of the society. For economics, 
ultimate ends are simply given data. Veblen, 
however, made them his primary interest, thus 
shifting the emphasis from economic to sociological 
or institutional phenomena. 

To the sociologist, then, the Theory of the Leisure 
Class offers some insights as to the non-economic 
functions of wealth in a social system. The most 
general contribution is showing the role of con- 
sumption as a symbo! of social status and as a 
means of enhancing one’s status in our open-class 
mobile society by competitive and conspicuous dis- 
play. The main shortcoming of the work is the 
failure to perceive the function of consumption as 
an expression of the basic cultural values. Veblen 
concentrates exclusively on the invidious aspects of 
wealth. He is right, for instance, in pointing to 
the prestige vaiue of “higher learning.” But it has 


1 “Latent” in the sense of unintended by the actor. 
The terminology follows R. K. Merton. The “mani- 
fest” function of consumption is the satisfaction of the 
actor’s conscious desires. Some economists and soci- 
ologists have studied the manifest functions of con- 
sumption in the form of budget and standard of living 
surveys. Veblen was not interested in this aspect of 
consumption. 


this attribute precisely because of the great value 
our society places upon education per se. 


It must be said that Veblen was mainly unaware . 


of the theoretical significance of this, his first and 
best known work. Its appearance established its 
author’s popular reputation as a satirist. Veblen’s 
failure to consider the canons of consumption as 
expressions of the basic cultural values and sanc- 
tioned by them threw the emphasis of his study 
onto the invidious side of consumption. He in- 
tensely disliked certain institutional features of his 
society, especially that of “conspicuous display.” 
This is shown by his epitomizing it as “waste,” by 
his selection of extreme and unusual examples as 
“typical” of contemporary standards of expendi- 
ture, and by the generally acid tone of his writing. 
One result of all this is that atmosphere of debunk- 
ing which has delighted beyond words four decades 
of left-wing critics of the social order. 

Ethical attitudes both aid and hinder social sci- 
entists in their perception of unnoticed aspects of 
social phenomena.? Veblen’s antipathy toward 
conspicuous display enabled him to dissect the 
latent competitive functions of expenditure.’ 
Hence the “exposé” effect of this book. But the 
same antipathy prevented his perception of other 
less “unfavorable” aspects of consumption pat- 
terns, such as their role in expressing the group’s 
common values. 


THE PLACE OF THE “‘LEISURE CLASS” ANALYSIS IN 
VEBLEN’S SOCIAL THEORY 


Veblen’s explicit analytical categories of action 
were instinct and habit. The instincts, according 


? Veblen’s conscious orientation was mainly scientific. 

* From his boyhood in a mid-western immigrant com- 
munity exploited by its Yankee neighbors through his 
numerous periods of rebuff by the conventional aca- 
demic and middle-class world, Veblen’s experience 
fitted him to take a critical view of current institutions. 
Every social scientist’s life history sensitizes his per- 
ception in some directions and gives him blind spots 
in others. 

4On the surface this would make Veblen a radical 
positivist in Parsons’ terms, or a Social Darwinist in 
the Paretian sense. 
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to Veblen, define the ends of action, which men 
seek to realize teleologically.5 Habit patterns 
gradually evolve as means to those ends. Being 
cumulative, they eventually submerge the instincts 
and themselves function as ends. The more per- 
sistent habit-patterns Veblen called “institutions.” 
He considered them uniformly predatory in that 
they pervert the “generically human” ends of life 
set by the instincts. They first appeared at the 
beginning of the predatory phase of cultural 
evolution.® 

Veblen distinguished three instincts: the parental 
bent, the instinct of workmanship, and idle curi- 
osity. (The predatory bent is used as an institu- 
tional element and therefore belongs in the habit 
category.) Although specifically defining instincts 
as combinations of unlearned reflexive tropisms, he 
employed them more in the sense of basic value 
orientations.’ The parental bent, we infer, means 
a vague group solidarity; the instinct of workman- 
ship involves two related values—material produc- 
tivity and “doing a job well”; and idle curiosity is 
best interpreted as the disinterested quest for 
knowledge for its own sake. 

However, it is obvious that these norms are far 
from an adequate institutional framework for any 
concrete society.2 Veblen’s prehistoric Savage 
State, where the first two of these “instincts” held 
unhampered sway, is therefore essentially a society 
without institutions. This indicates a latent vein 


5 Veblen, Instinct of Workmanship (New York, 1914), 
ch. 1. 

6 Veblen’s cultural stages, although varying some- 
what in terminology in the course of his writings, may 
be summarized thus: 

A. the Savage State (prehistoric, peaceful, primi- 

tive); 

B. the Predatory Culture (the historical era, marked 
by the appearance of ownership, the State, 
religion, the leisure class, i.e., institutions and 
predation: 

1. the Barbarian State (through the Middle 
Ages); 

2. the Pecuniary State (quasi-predatory; eco- 
nomic predation replaces feudal military 
predation) 

a. the handicraft era (early modern) 
b. the machine era 

7 Discussed more fully in A. K. Davis, Thorstein 
Veblen’s Social Theory, Harvard PhD ms, 1941, 

8 Institutions are here defined as systems of values 
held in common by the members of a society. Cf. 
Parsons, Siructure of Social Action (New York, 1937). 
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of utopian anarchism in Veblen’s thought, prob- 
ably derived in part from Marxism.® 

Veblen’s category of habit also includes other 
elements besides the unthinking learned activity 
he attributed to it. Certain of his predatory pat- 
terns, such as that of the leisure class, play genuine 
institutional roles in that they define the normative 
goals and means of action for the members of 
society. Thus, while he explicitly stated his theory 
of action in terms of the categories of habit and 
instinct, he actually used several other elements 
in the course of his work without being at all aware 
of their theoretical import. Besides heredity and 
environment, he included technological, economic, 
political (predatory), and ultimate value elements. 
He stressed particularly technology and predation. 
The value elements remained implicit. 

Now the significance of the “leisure class” analy- 
sis is that Veblen there treats conspicuous con- 
sumption as an institutional pattern. Striving for 
status and exhibiting it by various symbolical 
means of display is the essense of that pattern. 
Only in Imperial Germany (1915) and its sequel, 
The Nature of Peace (1917)"°, did Veblen surpass his 
achievement in the Theory of the Leisure Class. 
Unfortunately in the latter his analysis is vitiated 
by the fact that he saw only the invidious aspect 
of the conspicuous consumption pattern and not 
its positive side. It is further weakened by his 
view that this pattern is an archaic survival, a 
culture-lag phenomenon long since obsolete from 
the standpoint of the sense of workmanship and 
technological efficiency. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LEISURE CLASS 


Veblen roughly defined the leisure class—best 
developed in feudal societies—as the upper classes 
exempted from industrial and utilitarian labor. 


® The same philosophical anarchism appears also at 
the other end of Veblen’s account of cultural evolution. 
In discussing the possible freeing of the instinct of 
workmanship from its present domination by predatory 
business enterprise—which Veblen hoped for but did 
not expect—he gave no heed to such problems as allo- 
cation, the criteria of distribution, the organization 
of power. In short, his projected state of techno- 
logical abundance had no provision for such indis- 
pensable institutions as property and authority. They 
are phenomena of culture lag, which would not exist 
in a society governed by the sense of workmanship, 
Space prevents elaboration. 

10 Veblen’s ablest works, on both the theoretical and 
the empirical levels. 
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Their chief occupations are government, warfare, 
religious observances, sports, and a few subsidiary 
pursuits. The inferior class includes all those who 
are concerned directly with getting a living by pro- 
ductive labor, and usually all the women also. 
Veblen went on to sketch the rise of the leisure 
class. Persons tend to be rated competitively, he 
wrote. In the Savage State, where the sense of 
workmanship is dominant, this rating was in terms 
of relative efficiency in production."! One gained 
esteem by showing one’s efficiency. Esteem came 
to be an end in itself. Hence the by-product of 
skill—wealth—assumed a more important status 
as a proximate goal, a symbol of the esteemed skill. 
And as the emphasis on competitive rating in- 
creased, any method of acquiring the desired sym- 
bols was accepted, provided only it promised 
success.'* Consequently a tendency to turn to 
force and fraud appeared. Success gradually came 
to be stated in terms of predatory exploit, and 
labor became dishonorable. 

Veblen is here dealing with an example of that 
common process of social change, “recession or 
transference of goals.” This may be defined as 
the tendency of the means or symbols to acquire 
the status of ends in a system of action.” 

Two comments are in order. (1) Veblen’s re- 
marks on the Savage State are not based on a study 
of concrete primitive societies. They are essen- 
tially “conjectural history” or imaginary anthro- 
pology. (2) In emphasizing competitive emula- 
tion, Veblen is universalizing a characteristic of 
modern American society by reading it back into 
antiquity. To the sociologist, history is a number 
of different social systems, more or less or not at all 
interrelated, depending on the particular case. 

Veblen considered leisure class phenomena as 
“survivals” of barbarian exploit. For example, 
“the ground of an addiction to sports is an archaic 
spiritual constitution.” It marks “an arrested 


" Theory of the Leisure Class, pp. 15-16. 

®Cf. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” 
American Sociological Review, TIT (1938). 

% The conception is useful for a theory of immanent 
social change, though hardly novel. Cf. Sorokin’s the- 
ory of the secularization of an ideational culture, and 
Max Weber’s theory of the rationalization of a culture. 
Veblen did not realize the implications of his remarks 
quoted above, although his theory of social evolution 
can be summarized as the recession of the “generic 
ends” of man and their replacement by predatory 
institutions as the decisive agents in action. 

“4 Veblen, op. cit., p. 255. 


development of man’s moral nature ... an honor- 
able employment handed down from the predatory 
culture as the highest form of everyday leisure.”’!® 
In a similar way Veblen treats the canons of con- 
spicuous consumption, women’s dress, gambling, 
and certain aspects of devout observances and 
higher education. . 

Now it is possible to abstract the evolutionary 
“survival context” and to examine Veblen’s work 
for the light it throws on contemporary social phe- 
nomena. This is the main interest of the work 
today. Sociology ccnsiders a social phenomena 
not as survivals hut as elements having definite 
functions, manifest or latent, in a social system. 
Survival as used by Veblen implies cultural lag—a 
conception which hinders more than it helps, be- 
cause it obviates further analysis.'‘® The current 
sociological significance of social phenomena can- 
not often be explained by the study of their origins. 
Veblen’s “genetic” method” offers neither an ade- 
quate functional analysis nor a proof of causality. 
Indeed, it prevented him from seeing a social sys- 
tem as a functioning whole. 


VEBLEN’S ANALYSIS OF THE LEISURE CLASS 


Veblen’s central emphasis is placed on emulation. 
This competitive striving for status is a prominent 
characteristic of American social structure. It is 
manifested, according to Veblen, in nearly all in- 
come expenditure. Veblen’s stress on wealth as a 
criterion of social standing is doubtless overdone. 
In the “upper upper” class, membership in certain 
kinship units tends to be more highly valued than 
possessions, according to two recent monographs.'® 
Wealth in America is often a symbol of occupa- 
tional achievement which is in many cases the 
ultimate criterion of status. But our occupational 
system includes so many complex skills that popu- 
lar recognition of them is impossible. Hence in- 
come is taken as a least common factor, a rough 
index of achievement. It is an easy step from 
there to the emphasis on display and conspicuous 
consumption which Veblen noted so clearly. The 
universal need for predictability and for “placing” 


4 Tbid., pp. 256, 258, 262. 

1 “Culture lag” also suggests that the lagging phe- 
nomena ought to be done away with or brought up-to- 
date. Cf. Sorokin’s criticisms of this school. 

17 See his Place of Science (New York, 1919), and his 
Instinct of Workmanship (New York, 1914). 

18 Warner and Lunt, Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity, vol. 1 (New Haven, 1941); Davis and Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago, 1941). 
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people, especially in our impersonal urban society, 
throws still greater emphasis on the more visible 
indications of social position. But the inevitable 
invidious aspect of a society emphasizing the gen- 
eralized goal of competitive success should not 
blind us to the more basic value-patterns defining 
our system of stratification. 

The leisure class, said Veblen, must avoid all 
utilitarian tasks, and must spend its time and its 
money in displaying its superior rank. This may 
be done in many ways—by keeping servants, giving 
costly parties, wearing expensive clothes, patroniz- 
ing certain reputable arts and sports, owning much 
property, andsoon. The other classes imitate the 
leisure class insofar as they are able.” 

None can deny Veblen’s keen insight in this 
unique analysis. But his definition of conspicuous 
display as waste is highly arbitrary. All activity 
which did not contribute directly to the production 
of material goods, all expenditure incurred on 
invidious grounds—Veblen styled wasteful.” The 
test is whether the expenditure contributes to the 
“generically human ends of life.” Exactly what 
these ends are Veblen nowhere specifies. But we 
may infer from his writings*! that his concept of 
welfare involved the maximum efficiency of pro- 
duction of goods, none of them to be devoted to 
invidious ends. This last qualification indicates a 
contradiction. Veblen stated that goods are gen- 
erally useful and wasteful at the same time, but 
that consumers’ goods are usually predominantly 
wasteful.” Yet the unmistakable drift of his 
writings suggests that he considered all consump- 
tion notably above the level of subsistence as 
wasteful—a notion which scarcely comports with 
his ideal of technological abundance. Even his 
critical view of conspicuous display as a mere in- 
vidious competition for esteem may be questioned; 
surely the esteem of one’s fellows is a “generically 
human end of life.” 

Given his conception of the “generic ends of life,” 
with its emphasis on peaceful solidarity and maxi- 
mum production, Veblen could define contem- 
porary institutions and the upper classes only as 
“predatory” and “wasteful” perversions of men’s 
benevolent instincts. His vein of philosophical 
anarchism obviated any need for institutions as 
definitions and inculcators of the common values. 


19 Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class, chs. 3-5, and 
passim. . 

2 Op. cit., pp. 85, 97-101, ch. 6, and passim. 

21 Theory of Business Enterprise, ch. 3, et seq. 

2 Leisure Class, p. 100. 
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Veblen’s theory is highly consistent, but its main 
failing is the lack of an adequate concept of institu- 
tions. His explicit scheme leaves unsolved the 
problem of order. 

Some of Veblen’s cases of conspicuous consump- 
tion are very interesting. Few habits, he says cor- 
rectly, offer so convenient an index of social status 
as dress.* The most reputable types of clothing 
must indicate clearly the wearer’s high pecuniary 
standing, which is evidenced in his display of goods 
and leisure. Thus, the high silk hat, the spotless 
linen, and the polished shoe reveal their owner’s 
non-industrial employment. This “wasteful” as- 
pect is most clearly shown in women’s dress, 
according to Veblen. The skirt and the high heel 
sharply underline the non-productive role of 
women, whose chief function is to symbolize the 
pecuniary status of their husbands. Here again 
Veblen gives a one-sided picture of women’s roles in 
our society. Differentiations in dress are primarily 
reflections of the segregation of sex roles in our 
society.24 Likewise, the rapid change in women’s 
fashions is due more to the institutionalized defini- 
tion of women’s roles than to the seesaw struggle 
between the sense of workmanship and the norm 
of conspicuous waste which Veblen elaborates.”® 

An exact definition of the leisure class is never 
given by Veblen, beyond the statement that it is 
not an “idle” class. The concept seems to cover 
the occupations—mainly upper and middle class— 
most prominently characterized by conspicuous 
consumption. In a sense they may be considered 
as a culture-bearing élite which “defines the situa- 
tion” and sets the tone for the society. It is prob- 
ably necessary to treat leisure as an aspect of action 
rather than as the activity of a concrete social 
group. Veblen’s empiricism led him to the latter 
alternative. The following definition may tenta- 
tively be hazarded; leisure is that activity which 
is (1) functionless in the economic system of pro- 
duction, but supported by some control of eco- 
nomic resources; (2) esteemed, and therefore some- 
how related to the common value system of the 
society, perhaps even participating in the function 
of a culture-bearing élite; (3) not associated with a 


% Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class, ch. 7. 

24 A discussion of women’s roles in America is given 
in Parsons’ “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, 7, pp. 
608-611. Veblen recognized the segregation of sex 
roles (op. cit., p. 179) but his inadequate conceptual 
scheme permitted him to see only the invidious aspect. 

% Veblen, op. cit., pp. 173-180. 
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“calling” (= sustained and systemized atcivity 
which is to the actor morally and/or economically 
obligatory). Social groups are leisure classes inso- 
far as they approach this ideal type. The nearest 
concrete approximation to this concept is the 
“dilettante” or the “amateur.” 


A POSSIBLE PERSPECTIVE FOR THE “THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS” 

It is interesting to view Veblen’s work in the 
light of Max Weber’s study of the Protestant ethic. 
Weber showed how an ethic of diligent and ascetic 
labor in a calling evolved from the Calvinistic 
system of religious ideas. One practical effect 
of Calvinism was to harness the tremendous 
energy of the religious interest to worldly activity, 
particularly to acquisitive and scientific activity.*® 
In short, worldly success or wealth, attained right- 
eously, gradually came to be accepted first as a 
symbol of eternal salvation, and then as an end in 
itself after the original religious interest faded. 
This ethic became an important element in the 
developing system of capitalism to which it gave 
great impetus. Its notable features, for present 
purposes, were its asceticism and its stress on 
honest labor in a calling—basic values which long 
survived the “recession” of the interest in sal- 
vation. 

Veblen begins where Weber left off.2” In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, worldly suc- 
cess, attained by righteous and ascetic effort, was 
widely accepted as a summum bonum. In capi- 
talistic enterprises the chief criterion of success 
was wealth. Veblen’s “conspicuous consumption” 
is a technique of symbolizing wealth. Writing 
from the evidence of the late nineteenth century, 
Veblen treats conspicuous consumption as an end 
in itself, a normative pattern for nearly all classes 
in the population. This is the very opposite of the 
early asceticism stressed by Weber. By his em- 
phasis on predation Veblen also reverses Weber 
with respect to the honesty and righteousness of 


% Weber, The Protestant Ethic (1930); Troeltsch, So- 
cial Teachings of the Christian Churches, vol. 2; Merton, 
Science, Technology and Society (Bruges, 1938). 

*7 He knew nothing of Weber’s work of course. 

*8 Tt has already been indicated that Veblen’s inade- 
quate theoretical scheme led him to take an unbalanced 
view of certain phenomena. He is especially weak on 
the important role of the executive and on the function 
of authority. Contrary to his belief, maximizing 
social welfare, which meant for him the highest possible 
output of physical goods, is. not solely or even largely 
a technological problem. 


business effort.22 The empirical accuracy and 
representativeness of his propositions on contem- 
porary America are certainly a little dubious. 
But this question aside, Veblen’s work, together 
with Weber’s, offers an interesting hypothesis con- 
cerning certain trends in the basic value patterns of 
Western society. The two studies epitomize a 
series of goal recessions or transferences.” 

Veblen’s instinct of workmanship, “doing the 
job well,” is closely related to the Protestant ethic 
of useful labor in a calling. It plays an important 
role in Veblen’s concept of industry, but it is sub- 
ordinated to predatory business enterprise. Veb- 
len expected it to be submerged still more by the 
militaristic reversion which he predicted as early 
as 1904. However, it has remained an important 
normative element in Western society. 

From a more general standpoint, Veblen’s work, 
and indeed the whole institutional economics move- 
ment, is part of the broad trend toward a more 
adequate social theory than that offered by the 
nineteenth-century positivists and the classical 
economists. The net results have been the inclu- 
sion of more variables—particularly the normative 
elements—in systematic social theory, a more ade- 
quate comprehension of their interrelationships in 
functioning social systems, and a more satisfactory 
theory of social change. Examples are Sorokin’s 
work on social change, Durkheim’s on the “con- 
science collective,” Pareto’s study of non-logical 
action, Max Weber’s analysis of socio-economic 
systems and religious ethics, and the Mayo- 


Whitehead studies.*4 While Veblen is a thinker of . 


much lesser stature, his work contains “pointers” 
toward the more adequate conceptual scheme 
which now seems to be evolving in sociology. In 
general, he is more important for the issues he 
raises than for the way in which he settles them. 


2°The next logical recession (not necessarily the 
actual one) would leave power in the status of an ulti- 
mate end; some aspects of fascism seem to fit this specu- 
lation. 

% Theory of Business Enterprise (New York, 1904), 
ch. 10. 

31 Despite Sorokin’s searching criticisms of Durk- 
heim, Pareto, and Weber, one may suggest that his 
basic theoretical position has certain elements in com- 
mon with theirs,—the emphasis on integrated mean- 
ings or values, for example. The conceptual elabora- 
tion of this element, effected quite differently by these 
writers, probably marks the “main line” of modern 
scientific sociology. Veblen is hardly a “main liner’, 
but his work affords glimpses of this fundamental 
trend. 
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HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 


HE Genesis affirms that labor was imposed 

by God on mankind as one of his punish- 

ments for the first sin committed. He told 
Adam when He expelled him from Paradise, that 
henceforth he must earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. And so, since the beginning of 
human history, work has been considered as a 
hardship, and even as a curse; and this concept has 
been perpetuated through the centuries. 

In ancient times, the victors in war always sub- 
mitted the conquered peoples to slavery; the slaves 
did all the work necessary for their masters to live 
well, in addition to the work required in the life 
of the community. All the great monuments of 
ancient times were the work of slaves. Servile 
labor was the accepted norm of the world in olden 
times. In the laws of Moses, slavery was accepted. 
Solomon used 53,000 slaves in the construction of 
the temple in Jerusalem; the magnificent Assyrian 
temples were also built by slaves; and in the erec- 
tion of the Pyramids by the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
100,000 slaves died. The Roman Colosseum was 
raised by this same method. These works, repre- 
sentative of different civilizations, were made at 
the expense of human suffering, by the exploitation 
of one man by another man. The penalty of slave 
labor reached its height in the Roman slave, who 
was chained to the galley or to the wheel. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece scorned 
labor. Four centuries before our time, Plato, who 
was a disciple of Socrates and teacher of Aristotle, 
in one of his dialogues, The Republic, supported 
the necessity of slavery and expressed his contempt 
towards labor which he considered suitable for 
slaves. Cicero expressed a similar opinion con- 
cerning work. The ancient world was made up of 
two human groups: the slaves who supported those 
who did not work, and their masters. 


THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF AMERICA AND LABOR 


In America, before the discovery and conquest, 
the dominions of the Inca Empire covered a large 
part of the South American continent. Through- 
out this empire, work for the benefit of the com- 
munity was established as a general law: to work 
was a social duty. The Inca, as the emperor was 





called, in order to dignify labor personally inaugu- 
rated the harvest season with a magnificent annual 
ceremony. All the people gathered to watch the 
emperor, who had come in his golden carriage and 
was surrounded by his court, the priests and the 
generals, dig a spade into the earth as a symbol of 
the labor exerted at harvest-time. Even the 
princesses, according to the historians, did weaving 
when visiting or receiving friends. The old people 
and the blind kept busy at tasks, such as shaking 
out the grain from the ears of corn. In short, 
everyone did some work which was useful to the 
community. This was assured by inspectors 
whose task was to see that everyone in the empire 
worked. All idlers were punished publicly. Thus 
the Inca Empire, with its economic life organized 
for the benefit of society as a whole, reached a 
state of progress and well-being which was ad- 
mirable. 

As soon as America was discovered, the Spanish 
conquerors submitted the Indians to slavery as 
personal servants, in the form of “‘encomiendas,” or 
under the system of forced labor, always for the 
exclusive benefit of the invading masters. Later, 
the Laws of the Indies tried to better the condition 
of the aborigines who were victims of this abusive 
exploitation, but did not succeed. According to 
the Laws, the Spaniards who owned the land were 
supposed to cultivate it. 

In the Middle Ages, the work of the slaves was 
in part replaced by servants, but this did not free 
mankind from the distressing living conditions 
which had existed since time immemorial. 

The French Revolution, on proclaiming the 
trilogy of liberty, equality, and fraternity, freed 
mankind from slavery but not from total servility; 
for man was obliged to continue laboring under 
distressing conditions in order to provide for him- 
self the most elemental requirements of life. Dur- 
ing this period of history labor does not yet acquire 
its just valuation nor the noble significance of a 
later date. The democratic trilogy, inspired in a 
profound philosophy, did not crystalize into imme- 
diate realization, because the wages a man was 
paid in return for his work remained subject to the 
law of supply and demand which at times con- 
demned the worker to miserable conditions of 
living. 
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A group of Utopians, Thomas More, Campa- 
nella, Cabot, Fourier, Louis Blanc, and others, 
based their systems of economic organization on 
the ideal of making labor attractive by means of 
complete liberty for the individual and the percep- 
tion of the result of his work in its totality. Never- 
theless, this theory was not popular and, in gen- 
eral, an individualistic concept of human labor 
predominated during this period. 

In the nineteenth century, a tremendous change 
was produced in the economic life of mankind due 
to the great scientific discoveries, especially elec- 
tricity and its technical applications. And so in- 
dustry on a large scale was born, utilizing not only 
men, but women and children in increasing num- 
bers. Serious new problems connected with hu- 
man labor appeared. The worker was confronted 
with difficult living conditions and frequently 
could not supply his family’s elemental necessities, 
nor his own. A wave of restlessness was felt 
throughout the world which provoked many dis- 
turbances in the life of peoples. 

Yet the traditional and antiquated conception of 
work persisted at this stage; the majority of the 
writers still maintained that work was the penalty 
that man must pay for living. ‘The reasons why 
work is a punishment,” said the economist Gide, 
“are difficult to explain, since in reality work is 
only a form of activity and to act is to live.” 

The War of 1914-1917 had an appreciable influ- 
ence on the social-economic organization of the 
world, and introduced a new concept of human 
labor. The Charter of the International Labor 
Office declared, “Work is not a merchandise.” 
The human being has his value, his dignity must 
be respected, and equitable working conditions 
based on social justice and solidarity, should be 
established. Labor begins to be dignified at this 
point. 


THE SOCIAL DUTY OF LABOR 


Work as a social duty is a concept comple- 
mentary to the one mentioned above. This new 
concept is the result of a profound philosophy 
which was formulated and urged by Léon Bour- 
geois, an eminent sociologist who founded the 
Solidarist school based on the law observed in the 
biological world. Bourgeois said, “above us, around 
us, everywhere we look, there exists a law of 
natural solidarity, which we can no longer ignore. 
Men are born solidary to each other.” 


THE HUMAN BEING AND LABOR 


The human organism offers a perfect example of 
solidary work. There is an inherent force which 
causes the organs of the human body to cooperate 
in the maintenance of the harmonious rhythm of 
life. When under some special circumstance, one 
of the organs does not function normally, the 
others coordinate their efforts to help the sick 
member reestablish its equilibrium. If there is a 
wound, certain white corpuscles gather at the sur- 
face to avoid infection and help to rebuild the 
tissues. 


INFERIOR BEINGS AND SOLIDARITY IN LABOR 


Some entomologists, especially Henri Fabre, 
have described admirably, the marvelous example 
of collective work done by insects. They give 
some eloquent examples of work organized to 
benefit the maintenance of life in the community as 
a whole. The bees and the ants especially have a 
magnificent organization for collective existence, 
due to coordinated action and intelligent soli- 
darity. Work conditions life, and the sluggards 
are eliminated from the time they stop doing their 
share of the cooperative work. 


THE SOCIAL PRECEPT OF LABOR IN THE POLITICAL 
CONSTITUTIONS OF AMERICA 


The new political constitutions of America affirm 
that work is a social duty, and thus it is stated in 
articles 135 and 136 of the new political constitu- 
tion of Brazil, dated November 10, 1937; in article 
17 of the new political constitution of Colombia, 
dated August 5, 1936; the new political constitu- 
tion of Uruguay, March 24, 1934, expresses it in 
the following beautiful phrases: ‘Every inhabit- 
ant of this Republic has the duty of applying his 
intellectual or physical powers in such a way as to 
contribute beneficially to society, which in turn 
will strive to offer every individual an opportunity 
to earn his living in the economic activity of the 
community.” 

The new political constitution of Venezuela, 
July 16, 1936, expresses similar thoughts, as does 
article 157 of the Constitutional Reform of Ecua- 
dor, dated August 1938. The new political con- 
stitution of Cuba, dated July 6, 1940, states in 
article 60 that “work is an inalienable right of the 
individual. The State will use every recourse at 
its disposal in order to supply work to all its un- 
employed.” 
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The assertion that work is a social duty, is of 
‘transcendent importance to general progress, espe- 
cially in America, for it assigns to each of the 
component parts of society some useful work to 
perform and a certain responsibility within the 
discipline which is indispensable for the harmoni- 
ous functioning of humanity as a whole. 


WORK AND THE AMERICAN POPULATIONS 


The application of this principle will eliminate 
all the social parasites, the idlers, the sluggards, and 
will incorporate them into the economic life so that 
they will participate in the production. In fact, 
in our countries so under-populated, where the 
human element is insufficient to foment production, 
the generalization of labor would have an enormous 
repercussion. It should be noted that the per- 
centage of the active population, that is, the num- 
ber of people who work, is smaller on the American 
continent than in the European countries, except 
for the United States and Canada. Statistics show 
that in Chile 31.8 percent of the population works; 
in Brazil, 31.2 percent; in Cuba, 32.8 percent; in 
Mexico, 32.3 percent; in the United States, 39.8 
percent; and in Canada, 37.9 percent (in 1939). 

In order to appreciate the contrast, we shall give 
the percentage of the active population in the fol- 
lowing countries: in Australia, 43.3 percent; in Bel- 
gium, 46.3 percent; in Denmark, 45.2 percent; in 
France, 52.4 percent; in Great Britain, 47.0 per- 
cent; in India, 42.2 percent; in Norway, 41.5 per- 
cent; and in Switzerland, 47.8 percent. 

From these facts one may deduce that the rela- 
tive amount of work on the American Continent, 
except for the United States and Canada, is less 
than in the other countries; and that in spite of our 
possibilities for work, the number of people who do 
not work is immensely higher than the number of 
people who work for economic progress. This fact 
is highly significant in its relation to the standard 
of living: the smaller the percentage of people who 
work, the greater is the social load which that per- 
centage has to carry for its community, since it has 
to support the great majority who do not work. 
Due to this fact, the standard of living in our 
countries is low, and it is very difficult for the 
working part of our population to raise it. 


1 Possibly in the United States this percentage has 
increased to 48 or 50 percent due to the reemploy- 
ment of the unemployed in the war industries and in 
the Armed Services. 


From this one may deduce the enormous reper- 
cussion which the strict enforcement of the consti- 
tutional principles cited, would cause, in that they 
would bring about a general improvement in the 
living conditions of our peoples on this Continent. 
This constitutional principle was embodied into 
law in Bolivia, on July 6, 1936, by a Supreme 
Decree which established compulsory labor in all 
the Republic. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE WITH RESPECT TO THE 
CONCEPT OF WORK AS A SOCIAL DUTY 


Work as a social duty signifies not only the 
obligation of the individual to do his share of the 
work, useful to himself and to society, but it also 
implies the duty of the State to prepare each gen- 
eration so that it may do useful work; and secondly, 
that the State must provide the necessary oppor- 
tunities so that the individuals may be able to do 
creative work which will produce wealth and 
progress. 

Nearly all the governments of the American 
countries make some provisions for this aspect of 
the problem, seeing that the new generations 
acquire adequate professional training. Some 
countries even have special services for abandoned 
children and for those individuals who require 
moral and professional guidance and protection. 
Two admirable examples of this type of institu- 
tions are the “Colonia Ricardo Gutierrez” in 
Argentina, and the “Instituto Civico Militar” in 
Cuba. 

The United States created the National Youth 
Administration which attempted to contribute 
towards the development of young people who will 
do their share of useful work in those communities 
most seriously affected by the economic crisis. In 
other countries, as in Chile, a civil service plan for 
young people has been evolved, which has similar 
purposes, and which hopes to be able to inculcate 
the proper spirit in the individuals concerned so as 
to promote their capacity to produce. 


SOME NECESSARY CONDITIONS 


Work as a social duty, in order to be useful and 
effective, requires as one of its essential factors, 
discipline; not only discipline of self, but also collec- 
tive discipline. It also requires a certain con- 
scientious social solidarity, which only can be 
attained when the general cultural level of a people 
is raised. This would be a symbol of progress, 
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which permits man to realize his creative function 
on a spiritual level where harmony and human 
understanding prevail. 


NEW CONCEPT OF LABOR 


In this new conception of labor, the narrow and 
selfish definition which traditionally divided man’s 
work into manual and intellectual as well as into 
lower and higher types of employment, disappears. 
There is no work which is superior to another type 
of work; all work is noble, for it all contributes to 
the harmonious functioning of civilized collective 
life. It is just as necessary to the community for 
a worker to sweep its streets or collect the garbage 
from its houses, as it is for a miner or a shopkeeper 
to fulfill his duties. This work is just as necessary 
to the community as it is for its engineers to build 
bridges or for the research scholar to experiment in 
the laboratories seeking new ways of prolonging 
human life. 

Labor redeems itself through the centuries; it 
has ceased to be a biblical curse in order to become 
a truly noble activity, coordinated and prolific in 
its results. It is like a majestic hymn symbolizing 
human solidarity. Work as a social duty promotes 
not only the material progress of each community, 
but helps develop a collective spirit and morale 
which comes from cooperating for the common 
good. The work which is yet to be done to mate- 
rialize this new social concept of labor seems end- 
less; but the initial and fundamental step has been 
taken. 

What a marvelous course man has pursued, from 
the remote ages when he lived in caves and covered 


his body with the pelts of the animals he had killed, 
to the present century, with his automobile, his 
airplanes, his radio, his movies, and electricity. 
This admirable progress of humanity through the 
centuries has been made possible by human effort: 
work. 

What a profound change has been brought about. 
since the days of slavery, when people considered 
work as a punishment—almost as a curse—to the 
present day, when work is done by free men, con- 
scious of their responsibility and their rights. To- 
day, work is a social duty for the benefit of the 
whole community, and thus it acquires a prolific 
creative power and matures into a concept that has 
dignity and beauty. 

Work, as a social duty and for the good of society 
as a whole, destroys class hatred and brings about 
collaboration at a higher level of all the elements 
that make up production; for everyone will be 
working towards the same goal. The theory of 
violence will give way to cooperation which leads 
to the well-being of one and all. Humanity could 
not measure the infinite good that would result if 
this concept of work as a social duty were general- 
ized and materialized. It would be as if a new 
mysticism had been created, so great would be the 
understanding, tolerance, and appreciation which 
human beings would have for each other. Selfish- 
ness and hate would naturally expire. The ideal 
of human brotherhood, indispensable for the at- 
tainment of spiritual peace and peace among the 
different peoples, will then be possible; and the 
world can then march onward to progress without 
disturbances. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The following are the Officers of the American Sociological Society for 1944: Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina, President; Read Bain, Miami University, 
First Vice-President; Carl C. Taylor, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Second Vice- 
President; Conrad Taeuber, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CXL POLLO LESTE GTLLEO 


A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF MEAD’S “‘I’” AND ‘‘ME”’ 
CONCEPTS 


WILLIAM L. KOLB 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


OCIAL scientists have finally come to the 
realization that the task of a specific sys- 
tematic science is not the exhaustive expla- 

nation of the empirical reality from which it draws 
its data, but rather the verifying of a series of 
abstract hypotheses which can then be used in con- 
junction with the concepts of other sciences to ex- 
plain a specific situation in reality.' The infinite 
divisibility of reality makes any other approach 
impossible; any empirical situation is made up of a 
multiplicity of systems, physical, biological, and 
social. These variables combine in determining 
the structure of the situation, and any attempt to 
explain this tangled web of phenomena within the 
frame of reference offered by any one science can 
only end in disaster. Conversely, any attempt to 
construct a systematic science on the basis of all 
these variables can only result in the crudest form 
of eclecticism and inconsistent systematization. 
The social psychologist has been one of the most 
persistent offenders of this unalterable canon of 
science. This inability or disinclination to deal 
only with that which falls properly within the 
sphere of social psychology is reflected in the unsys- 
tematic character of textbooks that are purported 


1Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York, 1937), pp. 3-42. Here the emphasis is 
on the relation between a given body of theory and 
empirical fact. See also Florian Znaniecki, The Method 
of Sociology (New York, 1934), passim. Both of these 
works are concerned with the necessity of abstraction 
in what might be called sociology proper, but their 
strictures are applicable to any systematic body of 
knowledge. 
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to be systematic analyses of personality or of other 
social psychological phenomena.? 

Of all social psychologists the one that would 
seem least guilty of this desire to explain every- 
thing about personality is G.H. Mead.* Yet, even 
here, it is possible to discover the results of an 
attempt to explain aspects of personality and self 
that more properly belong to other sciences. In 
his logical development of a systematic theory of 
the social nature of the growth of the self and of the 
personality through social interaction and role- 
taking, Mead gives no explicit explanation of the 
facts of social change or of the fact that the actions 
of individuals never exactly correspond to the réles 
which they are expected to play, prior to the intro- 


* Since the writer is unfamiliar with any social psy- 
chology text which has not been conceived in too 
grandiose a fashion, it is unfair to single out any partic- 
ular offender, but for a somewhat similar criticism 
pointed at a specific text see H. H. Gerth’s review of 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Social Psychology of Modern 
Life (New York, 1941), in American Sociological Re- 
view, 6 (December 1941), 915-916. 

°G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 
1934). See also his “The Social Self,” Journal of 
Philosophy, Pyschology and Scientific Method, X (1913), 
374-380; “The Mechanism of Social Consciousness,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method, 
IX (1912), 401-406; “What Social Objects Must 
Psychology Presuppose,” Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Method, VII (1910), 174-180; “A 
Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol,” 
Journal of Philosophy, XTX (1922), 157-163; and 
“Genesis of the Self and Social Control,” International 
Journal of Ethics, XXXV (1924-1925), 251-277. 
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duction of the “I” and “me” concepts. If he had 
closed his system without taking these phenomena 
into consideration, the personality and social struc- 
tures formed by the processes delineated in his 
analysis would have been constant, i.e., personality 
would not vary from the various réles defined by 
the culture of the society. This is not an a priori 
impossibility, since as we have seen, a systematic 
science may not explain everything concerning a 
particular phenomenon, and thus all differences in 
personality not accounted for by differentiated 
réles might conceivably be due to differences gen- 
erated by other than social factors. Nevertheless, 
Mead was perfectly justified in attempting to dis- 
cover whether or not some of these differences 
could be explained within his frame of reference. 
In so doing, however, he erred in attempting to 
explain these residual phenomena under one con- 
cept, the “I,” and in attempting to close his system 
by enclosing within it heterogeneous phenomena. 
The “I” becomes accountable for everything that 
cannot be explained by the organized set of réles 
which the individual takes over in the processes of 
social interaction.‘ This conceptualizing of a 
residual category of phenomena as being homoge- 
neous has been a source of confusion for both Mead 
and his interpreters; the nature of this confusion 
can be demonstrated by an analysis of the charac- 
teristics which have been attributed to the “I” as 
opposed to the “me.” 

The first characteristic of the “I,” that we do 
not experience it until it passes into memory, fails 
to distinguish it from the “me,” if we define the 
latter behavioristically. Since this point of view 
involves defining attitude as an early stage of an 
act, the “me,” which consists of organized inter- 
nalized attitudes of others, can and must be re- 
garded, unless one is willing to disregard the be- 
havioristic aspects of Mead’s work, as realizing 


«For Mead’s basic discussion of the “I” see Mind, 
self, and Society, pp. 173-178 and 192-199. It should 
be noted that the chronological development of Mead’s 
thinking is not involved here. It may well be that 
Mead first made the distinction between the “I” and 
“me” long before other elements of his system had been 
chronologically developed; but the fact remains, th< 
reader of Mind, Self, and Society is more interested in 
the logic of Mead’s discussion as it is developed in this 
book; and in this logical argument socia! change and 
personal uniquenesses are only accounted for after the 
“T” and “me” have been introduced on p. 173. After 
the “I” is introduced it is then used as an explanation 
'_ of the emergence of the novel, pp. 196-200. 


/ “me” until we have responded to it. This being 


itself only:in responses. In other words, unless one 
regards the aspects of the active “‘me”’ as existing 
in various responses called out by various stimuli, 
including earlier actions of the individual, the “me” 
becomes merely a fictional concept, useful, per- 
haps, but unrelated to a behavioristic psychology.5 
“If then we are unconscious of what we are doing 
_until we respond to our doing it, as Mead assumed 
| when he speaks of our consciousness of the “I,” we 
} are unconscious of any specific active aspect of the 
true, the first criterion by means of which we can 
distinguish the “I” from the “me” becomes mean- 
ingless: the assumption that we become conscious 
of the “I” only when it has passed into experience 
and become part of the “me.” If we use a be- 
havioristic definition of the “me” as outlined 
above, the “me” and the “I’”’ become hopelessly 
confused because we are conscious of neither of 
them until they have passed into experience, i.e., 
until we respond to them. 

Another criterion used to identify the “I” can, 
if properly developed, be used to differentiate be- 
tween sectors of the self, but can hardly be used to 
account for the uniqueness of response which it is 
supposed to explain. We are told that one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the “I” is that 
around it persists ‘“‘. .. the sense of individuality of 
our own movements in relation to outer objects or 
persons, and of our activity in regard to these 
internalized “me’s.”® If we use this conception 
of the “I” it becomes differentiated from the “me” 
only in that it is that segment of attitudes which 
will issue in overt action unless modified by the 
responses of other segments of attitudes. What is 
one time the “I” may next time be the “me.” If, 
for example, a man sees someone beating a woman, 
his definition of the situation may be of such a 
nature that his immediate impulse is to strike the 
woman-beater; but this impulse calls out in him an 


5 Ibid., pp. 1-41. In a social psychology devoted 
purely to the content of personality structures, i.e., 
those devoted to such phenomena as value hierarchies 
and their effect on action, little attention need be paid 
to this technical psychological point, for this relation 
between psychology and social action can be assumed; 
but it forms the center of a systematic analysis which is 
directed toward an explanation of the dynamics of 
personality and self-development. 

‘Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of 
Adjustment (New York, 1940), p. 175. Cf. Mead, 
op. cit., pp. 177-178. 
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attitude of discretion,’ which may lead to inaction. 
In that case the “I” would be the anti-woman beat- 
ing attitude, and the “me” would be the attitude 
of caution which nullified the active impulse. If, 
however, his wife does something of which he dis- 
approves there may be called out in him a wife- 
beating response, which in turn may call out an 
anti-woman beating response of the nature de- 
scribed above. In that event, the “I” would con- 
sist of the wife-beating impulse, and the “me” of 
the anti-woman beating response. Thus this dif- 
ferentiation is merely a convenient method of dis- 
tinguishing the original impulse from the modifying 
attitudes which prevent its fruition in overt action. 
Both attitudes are part of the generalized pattern 
of attitudes or generalized other which make up the 
personality of the individual, and offer no explana- 
tion of uniqueness of overt action.® 

The third distinguishing feature of the “T’’ is 
that it is unpredictable. Thus we are given the 
illustration of the baseball player whose ‘‘me”’ calls 
for a throw to first base when a ground ball is hit 
in his direction, but who actually may either suc- 
ceed in throwing the ball directly to his man or ten 
feet over his head.® It is in this example that we 
must take care not to fall into an erroneous con- 
ception of the relations of the various segments of 
the action: it is not the action of throwing the ball 
and throwing it ten feet over the first baseman’s 
head which are related socially, but rather the 


7 No social action is as simple as this example might 
lead one to believe, but there still remains a convenient 
distinction to be drawn between the initial impulse to 
act and the various “me’s” which are drawn out by it; 
it is the function of this example to illustrate this dis- 
tinction in its simplest form. 

8In this analysis the sense of individuality would 
grow out of the set of attitudes which one took toward 
one’s self as distinct from other objects in the environ- 
ment, and not out of some mystical concept of “being.” 
Thus this approach is in line with Mead’s analysis of 
how the individual becomes self-conscious, but refutes 
any attempt to account for later self-consciousness in 
terms of the “I.” Another somewhat related, although 
not identical, conception of the “I” is that it is that 
attitude which is issuing into response at any instant of 
time. In this case the conception of the “I” would be 


compatible with the “I” as not directly experienced, but 

would be undistinguishable from the “me” except as 

the latter concept is used to refer to attitudes in their 

latent state. This conception may be useful for some 

purposes, but cannot. be used to explain the residual 

category of phenomena which it is intended to explain. 
® Mead, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 
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attitude of throwing the ball to first base and the 
actual throwing of the ball that are bound together. 
If the “I” concept is meaningful at all in this case 
it must consist of the attitude which is called forth 
by the internalized attitudes of others, and its rela- 
tion to the subsequent action. If we accept this 
as sound, there may or may not be a relation be- 
tween the attitudes involved and the fact that the 
ball was thrown wild. If there is such a relation 
it can be explained only in terms of the uniqueness 
of the organized set of attitudes in terms of which 
the player was acting.'1° Any other explanation 
involves the appeal to another system of causation. 
Thus if the player in throwing had slipped on a 
banana peel, there would have been no relationship 
between the wild throw and the attitude which we 
have designated as the “I.” To force the banana 
peel or an organic rheumatic twinge in the 
thrower’s arm into a social frame of reference would 
of course be sheer nonsense.!! There*is then no 
significance to the concept of the “I” as the unpre- 
dictable unless we regard the “I” as that attitude, 
located in the generalized. system of attitudes, 
which was called out by the situation and by the 
attitudes of the other players internalized in the 
same system. If this is so, then the problem be- 
comes one of the analysis of the determinants of the 
uniqueness of the attitude configuration or of a 
specific attitude which renders unnecessary any 
division of the self into the “I’’ and the “me” unless 
is is used in the manner exemplified above, i.e., as a 
means of distinguishing between that attitude 
which is called out in any specific situation and all 
those others which respond to it and perhaps 
modify it. 

This still leaves us, however, with the problem 
of the definite residual category that Mead intro- 
duced when he had practically finished his analysis. 
It is necessary to carve out of that category those 
sectors which contain factors related to the unpre- 
dictability of human behavior which can be ana- 
lyzed within Mead’s scheme and to separate them 
from those sectors which can only be handled 
within a different frame of reference. This is not 


10 Again we see that the concept of the “I” becomes 
functionally useless, since it is either part of the gen- 
eralized other, or is part of another system of relations 
that has no place within a social frame of reference. 

Tf the banana peel and the rheumatic twinge be- 
come defined within the system of attitudes which con- 
stitutes the generalized other of the player, then they 
may be interpreted within a sociological theory of per- 
sonality, but not until that time. 
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an easy task to perform and the following schema- 
tization must be regarded as preliminary and pro- 
visional in nature. 

Physical factors, of course, can be most easily 
eliminated, since the social psychologist has never 
insisted in including phenomena in his research that 
can only be explained on the basis of physical laws. 
Thus human behavior which is rendered deviant 
from expectations by changes in the physical envi- 
ronment must merely be regarded as something 
that complicates the task of prediction within the 
empirical sphere and about which nothing can be 
done within the framework of a systematic social 
psychology. Our ball player who slipped on a 
banana peel must be regarded as a phenomenon 
unexplainable in terms of our frame of reference, 
and we must recognize that the “I” has nothing to 
do with the outcome of a situation in which a man 
is kept from reaching his goal by reason of the fact 
that he is bound by iron chains. 

When we come to the realm of biological phe- 
nomena, however, the problem becomes somewhat 
more complicated, since the relationship prevailing 
between biological and social phenomena is much 
more complex and subtle, and the effect of the 
biological is discernible even on that fundamentally 
social phenomenon, the pattern of integrated atti- 
tudes which Mead calls the “generalized other.” 
While Mead himself attached no explicit biological 
significance to the “I,” others have attempted to 
explain the “I” as being composed of basically 
biological elements. Young, for example, finds the 
roots of the “I” partly located in the biological or 
constitutional foundations of action.’* While 
there is some validity in this conception of the “TI,” 
the issue is still basically confused. We cannot 
think of the “I” as being a biological response to 
the “generalized other” which is social in nature, 
since we know that the actual response is made up 
of an attitude called out from this generalized sys- 
tem of attitudes, and hence if they are social it too 
must be regarded as social. The solution to this 
dilemma is to be found in analyzing the “general- 
ized other” as the product of social interaction in 
which an individual with certain biological char- 
acteristics has engaged. Thus the “me” or the 
“generalized other” of a given individual is unique 
in that as a biological specimen he is unique. 

The question then arises as to the possibility of 
explaining this uniqueness within a social frame of 
reference. It is the writer’s position that this is an 


2 Young, op. cit., p. 178. 


impossibility if we intend to develop a systematic 
social psychology of personality. Since the set of 
attitudes is the product of both biological and 
social factors which present almost infinite possi- 
bilities of combining with one another, attempts to 
explain the importance of shifting biological condi- 
tions while at the same time analyzing the effect 
of socialization can only result in the conclusion 
that each personality is incapable of being com- 
pared with any other. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should ignore the biological, but 
rather that we should assess it as a constant.1* We 
must take the typical biological characteristics of 
man as man and consider them as dynamic factors 
in the development of personality, not merely as 
the preconditions of social development. In doing 
this we forego the urge to explain differences of 
behavior arising within the same social group as a 
product of biological differences between the mem- 
bers, but we are enabled to open up a new realm of 
research to Mead’s frame of reference: the phe- 
nomenon which Kardiner calls basic personality 
structure.'* 

Thus we find a connective link between the work 


% Mead treats the biologic individual as a constant, 
but tends to emphasize the non-dynamic aspects of the 
constant. See Mind, Self, and Society, p. 139, 347-353, 
and passim. 

“Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society 
(New York, 1939). Basic personality structure is 
defined by Linton in the foreword of Kardiner’s study as 
“the constellation of personality characteristics which 
would appear to be congenial with the total range of 
institutions comprised within a given culture.” p. vi. 
The importance of this concept is that with it Kardiner 
emphasizes the dynamic relationships existing between 
the demands of the Society and the basic biological 
characteristics of man. This is not a reversion to 
instinct theory, since it is recognized that the drives are 
generalized and that all that is necessary is that they 
be satisfied some way, not in any specific way. Thus: 
“Tf, in a particular culture, the biological need for 
sexual gratification is systematically interferred with, 
from infancy on, from our knowledge of human nature 
we can expect that this will give rise to a series of reac- 
tions, and that these reactions may eventually become 
petrified in institutions which offer some expression for 
the effects created by the frustrations concerned.” p. 11. 
Since any institution is the result of human action we 
have here a situation in which the internalization of 
attitudes interfering with a basic drive result in some- 
thing new: a culture complex which was not present 
before, and which is due to just this dynamic interaction 
between internalized attitude and biological drives. 
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of a cultural psychoenalyst and Mead, which will 
make Mead’s work more dynamic and the research 
of Kardiner more relevant for the sociologist and 
the social psychologist. If Mead’s theory is used 
as an explanation of the process of socialization and 
Kardiner’s work used as a means of delineating the 
dynamic relationship between the socially incor- 
porated attitudes and the constant biological drives 
of men, there is some possibility of the two theo- 
ries merging into one.!® Even if this is not accom- 
plished, there is still some benefit to be derived 
from the addition of a dynamic biologic element to 
Mead’s thory; and the work of tracing the relation 
between socally derived attitudes, the basic per- 
sonality structure, and the secondary institutions, 
which are the product of the dynamic interaction of 
basic drives and social attitudes, will not suffer 
because of an increased knowledge of how the 
incorporation of social attitudes into the personal- 
ity actually takes place. Attempts to reconcile 
different bodies of theory that stem from such 
divergent origins as do these two is obviously dan- 
gerous, but since the psychoanalysts are gradually 
approaching a social point of view the gap between 
the two bodies of theory is much more apparent 
than real.!® 

The application of this point of view which con- 
siders biological factors as dynamic elements in the 
formation of the personality also makes it possible 
to explain widely divergent overt behavior where 
the difference between the social attitudes involved 
seems very slight. If one family adds just a 
slightly higher degree of emphasis on anti-mastur- 
bation attitudes than does another, with the result 
that the sexual behavior of the offspring of the two 
families varies widely, it might be possible to 


46 It must be remembered that this convergence be- 
comes possible only after we have reopened Mead’s 
system by throwing out the concept of the “I” and re- 
examining the residual category of phenomena which 
Mead cloaked with this concept. 

16 The dangers inherent in the reconciling of divergent 
bodies of theory grow primarily from two sources: pre- 
mature reconciliation and crude eclecticism. This at- 
tempt to bring together the work of Kardiner and Mead 
may be somewhat premature since the cultural psycho- 
analysts are still hazy in their ideas concerning the 
influence and nature of social factors, and since such 
convergence also depends on the validity of the writer’s 
arguments concerning the “I”; but it certainly does 
not suffer from eclecticism since there is no picking and 
choosing involved, but rather a conjunction of the 
theories in their totality has been suggested. 
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explain this difference on the basis of the relation 
between the sex drive and the two sets of attitudes. 

In all the above analysis of the relation of bio- 
logical factors to social factors in the formation of 
unique attitudes and behavior, we have approached 
the central problem which faces us, but have not 
quite come to grips with it. That problem is, of 
course, whether there is any source of uniqueness of 
attitudes and behavior that is definitively social in 
nature, and that does not involve extra-social con- 
siderations. The generic answer to this question 
is probably in the negative. Given absolutely the 
same biological makeup, the identical geographic 
environment, a constancy in the time eiement, and 
identical physical conditions, there seems no reason 
to believe that there is anything in the process of 
socialization that would lead to divergent attitudes 
and hence to divergent behavior. This, however, 
is scarcely a relevant answer. Once a process of 
attitude differentiation sets in, for whatever reason, 
it should be obvious that the operation of purely 
social factors will increase that differentiation. 
This is most apparent in the social interaction that 
takes place between people who have divergent 
backgrounds. The personality structures of both 
are modified, usually in an unpredictable direction, 
and in a direction which perhaps has never been 
manifested before in either of the social groups 
from which the individuals originated. If either 
of these individuals returns to his group the result 
is the differentiation of attitudes within the group, 
provided the individual is not removed in order to 
remove. the danger of change. The literature 
which we have accumulated concerning culture 
contact, acculturation, and social change within a 
society bears witness to this analysis. Thus a 
unique set of attitudes is the product of the social 
interaction in which one engages with an individual 
who has a different set of attitudes, and at least 
part of this change can be viewed as brought about 
by purely social factors. 

The result of continued differentiation of this 
sort is a growing discrepancy between the various 
basic attitudes which are the common property of 
the group, and a child born into this type of society 
is likely to inherit a set of attitudes which are not 
consistently related to one another. The analysis 
of this situation is best carried out in terms of 
Mead’s theory of internal conversation.’ Whena 
situation arises which is governed by conflicting 
attitudes, unless the self of the individual is com- 


17 Mead, op cit., pp. 61-75. 
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partmentalized, a conversation between various 
aspects of the self ensues and the resultant attitude 
is likely to diverge significantly from both of the 
previously existing ones, so that the overt action 
may be greatly different from what anyone ex- 
pected. 

Finally, there are shifts in attitudes which occur 
as a result of success or failure in reaching the goals 
or values defined by the attitudes so that the 
behavior becomes unpredictable. Success is al- 
most certain to result in the reinforcement of the 
attitude, but prolonged and persistent failure may 
result in shifts in attitudes in at least two basic 
fashions. The first is simply that if the defined 
value is important enough, the ethically enjoined 
attitudes toward the means will gradually lose 
their strength so that the goal may be sought by a 
new pattern of activity.'* The second involves an 
evaluation of failure. If, for example, the culture 
places a high premium on success, prolonged failure 
is likely to result in self-condemnation which in 
turn violates basic security attitudes. In turn the 
interaction of these attitudes may result in what 
Horney has called neurotic trends, set up to pro- 
tect the individual.'® The nature of this trend is 
likely to depend on other techniques for gaining 
security which are approved by the society. 

It is manifestly impossible to present all the 


18 An analysis of this type of attitude shift is to be 
found in Robert K. Merton’s article, “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” American Sociological Review, III (1938) 
672-682. 

19 While the cultural psychoanalysis of Kardiner is 
oriented about the interplay of biological and social 
factors, Karen Horney’s studies are concerned with the 
nature of conflict between social attitudes within the 
individual. If we disregard her undue emphasis on 
security, her research delineates quite clearly certain 
types of personality conflict based on the presence of 
conflicting attitudes, or of attitudes conflicting with 
actual performance, and traces the conflicts back to 
their origin in the culture pattern of our society. The 
same things may be said of the possible convergence of 
Horney’s theory with that of Mead as were said in the 
case of Kardiner and Mead, except that in this case 
Horney offers a technique for unraveling the relations 
existing between conflicting attitudes within Mead’s 
frame of reference. See Karen Horney, New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939); The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time (New York, 1937); and “Culture 
and Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, I (1936), 
pp. 221-230. 


various forms of attitude differentiation which arise 
out of the dynamic interplay between differing 
social attitudes and the situation in which they are 
expressed, but we have succeeded, perhaps, in 
pointing out the scientific benefits to be derived 
from the breaking down of the residual category 
which Mead called the “I” into some of its various 
components. We have discovered that some 
uniquenesses in behavior are unexplainable in 
terms of a social frame of reference; that others 
can be explained only in terms of the dynamic 
interaction of a constant biological factor and vari- 
ous social factors; and finally, that there does exist 
a realm of attitude differentiation which analyti- 
cally belongs wholly within the field of social inter- 
action. We must remember that these various 
forms are intermixed in the real world, but never- 
theless, they are analytically separable. 

One more result of this breakdown of the residual 
category should now be apparent: Within the 
framework of Mead’s theory certain aspects of 
behavior which were unexplainable except by the 
use of the ambiguous concepts of the “I” and the 
“me” are now not only explainable but have been 
processed so that they may to some extent even 
become predictable. If we recognize the basic 
social factors at work in attitude differentiation, 
it should be possible to discover predictable fea- 
tures in their recurrence. The way has already 
been opened by the cultural: psychoanalysts, and 
with the reopening of iMead’s system to include 
the basic findings of these researchers, it seems 
plausible to expect that future research will dis- 
cover that variation from the dominant sets of 
attitudes of any society are not random but follow 
a pattern that can be discovered, provided one 
stays within the limits of the social frame of refer- 
ence. That there always will be unexplainable 
differences in attitude and action is obvious, but 
that the area not only of theoretical unpredict- 
ability but of empirical unpredictability will be 
cut down can certainly be anticipated. In that 
case the extremely high probabilities that of 
necessity accompany all theoretical prediction 
will be of more significance, in that they will serve 
to increase the somewhat low probabilities which 
attend our present efforts at empirical prediction. 
We shall never know all about reality, but if we 
recognize the nature of systematic science and its 
limitations, we can approach closer and closer to 
the goal. 
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MEASUREMENT OF SIMILARITY IN SOCIAL PROFILES HAVING 
FEW COMPONENTS: 


JOHN B. HOLT 
University of Maryland 


HE combination of states, counties, or 

other geographic units into statistically 

homogeneous regions usually involves the 
problem of aliocating to some adjoining nucleus an 
interstitial unit whose value lies somewhere be- 
tween the values of the adjoining units. The 
relative similarity of an unallocated state to any 
state in an adjoining nucleus is easily measured 
when each state is identified by a single value, an 
absolute number, a ratio, proportion, percentage, 
average, index or standard score, or even a measure 
of deviation. The state is allocated to that nucleus 
from which its own value differs least. Such 
measures, however, relate states to each other with 
reference only to a single characteristic or to a 
series of characteristics which can be represented 
by a single value. The comparison of states with 
respect to a series of characteristics simultaneously, 
when interest lies in the similarity between profiles 
of the series values rather than between composite 
indexes representative of each series, introduces 
the need for other measures of similarity. By 
similarity in profile is meant here similarity in the 
relative sizes of all values in a series. 

Where there are sufficient items in the series of 
characteristics with reference to whose profile two 
states or other units are to be compared, similarity 
can be measured by computing the degree of as- 
sociation between the corresponding values in the 
profiles of the two series as the coefficient of cor- 
relation. Hagood applied the Pearsonian corre- 
lation method to this type of problem, probably for 
the first time, in delineating ‘“agriculture-popula- 
tion” regions, using pairs of states whose profile 
similarity was under examination as pairs of vari- 
ables which varied with reference to 104 agri- 


1 Consulting and statistical assistance in the project 
reported in this article were supplied by members of the 
staff of the Division of Farm Population of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture. The writer is particularly indebted to Dr. 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, of the staff, on leave from 
the University of North Carolina. 


cultural and population indexes. Hagood called 
the resultant value the “coefficient of similarity.” 

Because the Pearsonian method is best adapted 
to series including thirty or more items, it was 
necessary to devise another approach in measuring 
similarity between profiles containing fewer com- 
ponents. This general problem was encountered 
when the writer attempted to measure the simi- 
larity of profile in agricultural occupational strati- 
fication of different states and counties. By 
occupational stratification is meant the percentage 
distribution among different occupational cate- 
gories of persons employed in agriculture. In the 
problem the occupational categories are limited 
to five, e.g., owner-operators, tenant-operators, 
manager-operators, unpaid family workers, and, 
wage workers. 

The method which proved most satisfactory in 
measuring similarity in profiles was based on the 
well-known fact that the process of squaring values 
in a series increases the relative weight of the 
larger values. Accordingly, two profiles with a 
given total of differences between corresponding 
component values in their series would be con- 
sidered most similar when this total difference was 
distributed more evenly among the individual 
component value differences rather than occurring 
as a lump difference between corresponding values 
of only two of the components. Distributed 
evenly, the total difference would be broken down 
into smaller differences, the sum of whose squares 
would be less than the square of the few lumped 
differences would be if the total difference were 
concentrated in two or three pairs of components 
instead of being distributed in small amounts 
among all the component pairs. 

The chi square measure of dissimilarity between 
an observed and expected distribution seemed to 
offer a possibly appropriate inverse measure of 


2 Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Statistical Methods for 
Delineation of Regions Applied to Data on Agriculture 
and Population,” Socrat Forces, 21: 3 (March 1943), 
293-94. 
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similarity. Chi square, of course, properly relates 
to frequencies, being the sum of the squared differ- 
ences between observed and expected frequencies 
of the several classes of a distribution divided by 
the respective expected frequencies. In the pres- 
ent problem, however, where interest lies in simi- 
larity between pairs of percentage distributions, 
chi square was computed for a pair of percentage 
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where #; is the percentage falling in class i for the 
first of a pair of units, 

p; is the percentage falling in class i for the second 
of a pair of units, 

and & is the number of classes in the distributions 
being compared. 

Only one objection was raised against the chi 
square method of measuring similarity between 
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ADJUSTED PERCENTAGES* 
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— 700% Unpaid | Hired work- 

Owners Tenants Managers family ers including 

workers |sharecroppers 
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* Adjusted by distributing “unclassified” (only once in the case of Montgomery County exceeding 4 percent 
among all other occupational categories in proportion to their size. 


distributions just as if they represented frequency 
distributions of 100 cases.* The most convenient 
computing formula is: 
2 (pi — ,)* 
2.2: > —— > 
r > bi + Ps 


. * Snedecor denotes such a modification of chi square 
as x». (See George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 
pp. 13-15.) 


profiles with few components, and this objection 
was relative to the writer’s objective. In dividing 
the squared differences between paired values, 
their squared difference was made relative to twice 
their mean. If there were a difference of five 
points between the percentage of owner-operators 
in two contiguous geographic areas, the difference 
in owner-operatorship would contribute to the 
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composite measure of difference in profiles a 
much smaller amount if the average owner-opera- 
torship for the two states were high, for instance 
50.0 percent, than if the percentage owner- 
operatorship were but 29.0 and 34.0 percent, 
respectively, with a mean of 31.5. 
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geographic units considered. This would mean 
that a difference of five points between paired geo- 
graphic areas in respect to any occupational 
category would be made relative, not to the mean 
of the two state values, but to the average dis- 
persion of the distribution of the respective occupa- 
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PAIRS OF COUNTIES 
Value Rank Value Rank 
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Caroline-Dorchester..........,..cscceccccveccssvers 2.58 18 20.78 20 
ee eer ret ares 2.68 19 12.35 14 
Howard-Anne Arundel.................:0ecceeeceees 3.67 20 20.65 19 
NE aii i 66 8 6 58 Ca hh BARRY 2.56 Sn Vet ee 4.69 21 30.76 23 
CNN ssi a Cl yc ous hea ae ss Wale pete 5.04 22 36.59 25 
EN ih bh gat g cAvedli's-s seb aes ck aee sea 5.10 23 26.21 22 
EE EEE RES RET OTT OT I 5.11 24 30.92 24 
Frederick-Montgomery................scseeececeees 6.19 25 37.70 26 
MND Ieee icc ee ell wee aveaccds 6.45 26 22.92 21 
Montgomery-Prince Georges..................0.0005 7.52 27 43.45 27 
PE TIMID 6 ones dnc dere deve vavcenens 7.97 28 63.28 29 
REINS. urea h Lie ca ee bcs mene Ra p'vkn oie 9.98 29 57.52 28 
Queen’ Annes-Caroline..............ccsccesceccccens 11.13 30 84.00 30 
SNR 3%) < chi PASE R heads 43 oboe eee eave es 12.88 31 97.11 31 








* The symbol Z is used here to designate the measure of similarity suggested in this article as an alternative to 


k ' 
the chi square method, namely, ba ae 

t=] 

While this might be considered advantageous in 

a method of measuring similarity of profiles, the 
writer takes a different position, preferring to 
divide the squared difference between each of the 
paired components of two profile series by the 
standard deviation of the series of percentages in 
the respective occupational category for all the 


tional category percentages for all the geographic 
units. The advantage claimed for this method is 
that a difference of five points between two geo- 
graphic areas with a high average percéntage 
would be as large as a difference of five points 
between two other geographic areas having a 
lower average percentage in a specific occupational 
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category. Because the standard deviation bears 
a moderately close relationship to the mean of the 
paired values, the use of the standard deviation 
would weight the differencer fairly well in ac- 
cordance with the relative size of the average value 
of the paired profile components. 
The formula for this method would read as 
. * (p, — p,), ie. 
follows: profile difference = )> —<e ‘ 
i=1 
profile difference is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the differences between corresponding profile 
component values of paired units after each differ- 
ence has been relativized by division by the stand- 
ard deviation of its series for all the units in the 
measured universe. Areas composed of groupings 
of Maryland counties homogeneous in regard to 
agricultural occupational profile have been deline- 
ated in Figure 2 by means of the latter method and 
the data given in Figure 1 to illustrate the use of 


_ the method. 


Attention is called to the fact that while arbi- 
trary limits to differences allowed between two 
counties within the same area might be set up by 
the analysis as a means of delineating areas, such 
arbitrary limits may have to be supplemented by 
an additional rule regarding the location of a 
boundary when gradation in a series of counties is 
so gradual that no county boundary exceeds the 
arbitrary limit, even though counties at both ends 
of the gradation are very unlike. The rule recom- 
mended is that a dotted line be drawn between 
those two contiguous counties in the series which 
show the greatest difference. The problem and its 
solution are illustrated in the Maryland data by 
the practical necessity to make the Baltimore-Anne 
Arundel county line an area boundary despite the 
fact that there was considerably greater similarity 
between the two counties than there was between 
some pairs of counties included together in their 
respective areas. 


PATERNAL STATUS AND THE ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


ROBERT K. MERTON 
Columbia University 


AND 


BRYCE RYAN 
Towa State College 


N 1935, under the auspices of the Harvard 
Professors Committee on Unemployment, 
an analysis of follow-up records on the gradu- 
ates of Boston High Schools was begun. The 
purpose of the inquiry was to study relationships 
between selected background factors and the 
graduates’ economic status during the first year 
after graduation. Approximately 25,000 students 
were studied,! although data concerning their 


1 These cases represent 80 percent of the boys and 
88 percent of the girls graduating in even numbered 
years from 1916 for boys and 1920 for girls to 1934, 
from 14 Boston High Schools. The public Latin (boys) 
and girls Latin both purely college preparatory were 
excluded from the study, as was the High School of 
Practical Arts (girls). The cooperation of Miss Susan 
Ginn, Director of the Vocation Guidance Bureau of the 
Boston School Committee, who made available her 
records, is gratefully acknowledged. The analysis of 
the data was made possible by grants from the National 
Youth Administration and the Harvard Committee on 
Research in the Social Sciences. 


fathers’ status were incomplete for a considerable 
number of these. 

Paternal status was measured purely in occupa- 
tional terms. All except proprietors were scored 
in terms of seven criteria; and given a “grade” 
of from one to five on each relevant criterion.” 
From this operation there was derived a four-class 
occupational hierarchy, class one being the highest 
and class four the lowest. Proprietors were kept 
separate from this hierarchical arrangement.* 


2 These criteria were: remuneration, opportunity for 
advancement, education required and special training 
required, capital required, authority or responsibility, 
and prestige of associated institution. 

8In the unpublished Ph.D. thesis of Bryce Ryan, 
Boston High School Graduates in Prosperity and De- 
pression, Harvard University 1940, also based upon 
these data, the proprietor group was referred to as the 
“fifth” status group. The conclusions of this paper 
should supersede those of that thesis where any dis- 


crepancy appears. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND EDUCATIONAL 
CONTINUATION 


Boys. It is evident from Table 1 that educa- 
tional continuation was highly selective by status. 
Nearly two-thirds of the highest status boys did 
not enter the labor market by continuation whereas 
only 29.2 percent of the lowest status continued 
their education in the year following graduation. 
The continuation of the proprietor group was 
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unemployment, in this crude sense. However, 
when we exclude the continuants and measure 
unemployment only among those available for 
work there is no evidence that “complete unem- 
ployment” (iess than two weeks work) was more 
frequent among the low status. Apparently all 
groups, except for the distinctly advantaged pro- 
prietor, acquired at least two weeks of work with 
about equal ease, although we cannot be sure that 
the high status sought work as assiduously as the 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF MALE GRADUATES OF Five Status Groups EmpLovep, UNEMPLOYED, 
AND CONTAINING EpucatTion, 1916-1934 



























































STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
Number of cases.............0000eeees 311 576 4,164 1,289 755 7,095 
Percent employed....................: 28.3 31.6 49.3 55.4 40.0 47.1 
Percent unemployed................... 6.4 8.3 10.3 15.4 5.3 10.3 
Percent continuing education........... 65.3 60.1 40.4 29.2 54.7 42.6 
TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF MALE GRADUATES OF Five Status Groups AVAILABLE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT BUT UNEMPLOYED, 1916-1934 
STATUS 
One | Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
Wrumsmer of CROG8. 0. cide cee ccs 108 230 2,482 913 342 4,075 
Percent unemployed........ 18.5 20.9 | 17.2 21.8 11.7 18.0 
TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYED MALE GraDvUATES OF Five Status Groups WorKING OVER 11 Montus, 
AND MEAN DuRATION OF EMPLOYMENT FOR THOSE WoRKING 11 Montus or LEss, 1916-1934 














STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
Number of cases employed............. 61 143 1,641 541 245 2,631 
Percent employed over 11 months...... 52.4 52.4 45.0 38.3 54.7 45.1 
Mean duration 11 months or less....... 5.0 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.5 5.9 





much higher than that for the moderately low 
status (group 3), and almost as great as for the 
moderately high (group 2). 

These wide differences in continuation are, of 
course, reflected in different proportions available 
for employment. Since fewer of the low status 
“escaped” the labor market by continuing their 
education, it is not surprising that larger per- 
centages of them were idle. Not only did em- 
ployment increase with lowering status, so also did 


low. In any event, this does not indicate that 
the low status had as much work as the high, but 
rather that no more were wholly without em- 
ployment. 

That this equality between status groups in 
acquiring employment is more apparent than real 
is evidenced in Table 3, indicating length of em- 
ployment for those finding at least two weeks work. 
Whereas 52.4 percent of each of the two highest 
status groups had continuous employment 
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throughout the year, 45.0 percent of the third, and 
only 38.3 percent of the fourth (lowest status) 
were fully employed. On the other hand the 
workers in the proprietor group were more fre- 
quently employed the entire year than were even 
the highest status. 

For those employed boys not working continu- 
ously there is no evidence that status played an 
important role in determining the duration of 


While, as among boys, idleness increased with 
lowering status, this was largely due to the in- 
frequent educational continuation of the low 
status. There is, in fact, some evidence that the 
lower status girls were less frequently without any 
work than were the higher status. This, of course, 
offers an equivocable interpretation since we have 
no assurance that the high status girls were as ac- 
tively seeking employment. Daughters, like the 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF FEMALE GRADUATES OF Five Status Groups EMPLOYED, 
UNEMPLOYED AND CONTINUING EpucaTion, 1920-1934 
































STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
GS ap ee ae Pome 355 682 4,876 1,625 813 8,351 
Percent employed..................... 29.9 36.4 51.5 57.2 48.4 50.2 
Percent unemployed................... 10.7 12.6 13.3 15.8 8.2 13.1 
Percent continuing education........... 59.4 51.0 35.2 27.0 43.4 36.7 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF FEMALE GRADUATES OF FivE Status Groups AVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT BUT 
UNEMPLOYED, 1920-1934 

















STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
DTT OE COBB. aio cic eecdek ccc te ws 144 334 3,159 1,186 460 5,283 
Percent unemployed................... 26.4 25.7 20.5 21.7 14.6 20.7 
TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGES OF EmpLovep FEMALE GRADUATES OF Five Status Groups WoRKING OVER 11 MONTHS AND 
Mean Duration oF EMPLOYMENT FOR THOSE WorKING 11 Montus or Less; 1920-1934 














STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
UE Ri. ct ciceiee ws 88 205 2,053 776 325 3,447 
Percent employed over 11 months. ..... 45.5 34.1 32.5 31.8 35.4 33.0 
Mean duration, 11 months or less....... 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 





employment. Except for those of highest status, 
who had relatively short duration, and the pro- 
prietor group which had long duration, differences 
are slight. (It should be noted that from the 
standpoint of numbers, group one is much less 
reliable than any other.) 

Girls. Practically every essential observation 
regarding the boys applies to the girls as well, 
although the latter as a whole were more frequently 
idle, and less frequently continued their education. 


sons, of proprietors were less frequently without 
work than any other group. 

There is, in fact, some reason for believing that 
the apparent disadvantage of the high status is 
fictitious. This group had a much larger per- 
centage working the entire year than any other, 
and the longest average duration of work for those 
not employed continuously. There are also suc- 
cessive declines in percentage completely em- 
ployed with each lower status group but these 
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differences aré quite small. The data on mean AVERAGE SALARIES PAID 
duration of work also evidence in general a positive Boys. Not only do statistically significant 
relationship between status and employment ad- differences appear in the weekly wages paid differ- 

















TABLE 7 
MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES Parp Emptovep Mate GRrapvatTEs OF Five Status Groups, 1916-1934 
STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. Total 
A EP erp anne) eee 83 152 1,813 646 270 2,964 
Pe Ts oS A 17.12 15.43 14.48 14.06 15.56 14.61 
F = 9.30* 





* Indicates highly significant variation. For method followed in analysis of variance, see Geo. W. Snedecor, 
Statistical Methods, Revised, 1938. 
TABLE 8 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES Parp EmpLovED MALE GRADUATES OF VARIOUS 
Sratus Groupst 








1 & prop. 1&4 1&3 1&2 2&3 2&4 prop. & 2| prop. & 3/ prop. & 4 
Mean Diff.............. 1.56 | 3.07 2.64 1.69 0.95 1:37 0.13 1.08 1.50 
CM i ie 1.73 4.81** | 4.37** 1.94 2.16* | 3.02** 0.20 | 3.04** | 3.60** 








t For method see Snedecor, Geo., Statistical Methods, op. cit. 
* Significant difference. 
** Highly significant difference. 




















TABLE 9 
MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES Parp EmpLovep FEMALE GRADUATES OF Five Status Groups, 1920-1934 
STATUS 
One Two Three Four Prop. All Groups 
NN GE CMI og vcs xeon seh tape 105 239 2,403 904 384 4,035 
Ws Da i in ccionctircnas 13.58 14.14 13.06 12.92 13.35 13.13 
F = 8,88* 
* Indicates highly significant variations. 
TABLE 10 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES PArp Emptovep FEMALE GRADUATES OF VARIOUS 
Status Groups 





1 & Prop. 1&4 1&3 2&1 2&3 2&4 |2& prop. | prop. & 3| prov. & 4 








pe SRG nme 0.23 | 0.66 0.52 0.56 | 1.08 1.22 0.79 0.29 | 0.43 
Sy i eitasedecs as 0.74 | 2.09% | 1.75 1.20 | $.13% | $.01%° | 2.20% | 1.80. | 2.30% 
* Significant difference. 
** Highly significant difference. 


vantage. The daughters of proprietors were com- ent status groups, but these involve substantial 
parable to the second status group in continuous monetary differences. Average salaries reveal 
employment but somewhat below them in mean’ even more clearly than other indices of occupa- 
duration of work for the partially employed. tional attainment, the positive advantage associ- 
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ated with high status and with proprietor status. 
A difference of more than three dollars per week, 
as between status one and status four is not incon- 
siderable. Aside from the significant variation 
in extremes there are successive drops in salary 
with each decline in parental status. 

The boys of proprietoral status average $1.56 
per week less than those of highest status (a non- 
significant difference) but $.13 above the salary 
paid the second highest status group. 

Girls. In spite of the fact that the highest status 
girls received lower average salaries than the 
second status group there is a positive relationship 
between status and salary. Unlike the data for 
the boys, girls of the proprietor class made a 
lower average salary than either of the two highest 
hierarchical groups, and were only $0.29 cents 
above the average salary paid group three. 

The analysis of variance for the data indicates 
high significance in the total variation (F = 8.88). 
When significance is tested between specific groups 
it appears that no reliability can be attached to 
the apparent inferiority of group one, as compared 
with group two. Also the superiority of the high- 
est status over the proprietor is not significant. 
Girls from the second status group, however, had 
significantly higher salaries than each of the lower 
groups and the proprietor. Each had a significant 
advantage over those of lowest status. 

While the relationship pattern displayed by 


girls is not as decisive as among boys, the same 
tendencies are maintained. The girls, of course, 
made considerably lower salaries and differences 
between groups are less. In spite of the highly 
significant differences appearing among the girls, 
it is true that from a monetary standpoint, status 
was of less importance for them than for the boys. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These results are unquestionably consistent 
with the great body of research demonstrating the 
tendency toward inheritance of social position, in 
spite of the fact that we have not measured the 
social status of the youths’ occupations. To these 
researches they add the suggestion that this strati- 
fication, at least for High School graduates, is 
manifest within the first year of entering the eco- 
nomic world, even where formal education is a 
constant factor for both high and low status. 
That is, status, or rather the complex of factors 
associated with it, offers immediate occupational 
influences. The very rapidity with which this 
has been evidenced suggests that factors other 
than proven worth were operative. It is, of 
course, impossible with these limited data to isolate 
from the complex of characteristics associated 
with the status concept, any to which causal im- 
portance might be attached. 


4See P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (Harpers, 1927). 


THE FOLLOWING ITEM COMES FROM DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood has recently received from South America a Spanish 
translation of his History of Social Philosophy. The translation was made at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1939. It is Number 54 in a collection called “Studium”, which includes a 
great number of modern writers, such as Emil Ludwig, Nicholas Berdieff, and Aldous 
Huxley. All of the numbers of this series are “pirated” editions, as South American 
countries generally do not adhere to the international copyright law. The copy was 
sent to Professor Ellwood by Dr. John P. Gillin, associate professor of Anthropology in 
the Department of Sociology, who is now connected. with the American Embassy in 
Lima, Peru, on temporary leave of absence. The translation was made by Armando 
Gonzales. It is the fifteenth translation which has been made of Professor Ellwood’s 
books, four being in German, four in Japanese, four in Chinese, one in French, one in 


Spanish, and one in Dutch. 
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Contributions to this Department will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, and pro- ©) 
grams relating to marriage and the family, It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the Eeiemkp of North » 
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THE CHILD: WELFARE OBJECTIVE AND SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


The William Carter Foundation 
University of Pennsylvania 


NE of the striking differences between 

sociology and certain other of the life 

sciences dealing with human relationships 
is to be found in the nature and degree of em- 
phasis placed upon the child and the processes of 
child development. Sociologists have shown little 
inclination thus far to consider childhood as a 
separate area for scientific exploration. It is 
interesting and albeit significant to note how few 
times the words child and children appear in 
sociological texts, including those with chapters on 
the family and on personality development. In 
psychology, by way of contrast, from the beginning 
of its development on a scientific basis, the child 
was the main center of interest. It is significant 
to note that the late G. Stanley Hall was both a 
pioneer in American psychology and an outstand- 
ing specialist in child psychology. Moreover, 
the history of the application of psychology to 
human problems has been largely that of its ap- 
plication to child problems, first to problems which 
were chiefly pedagogical in nature, and then later 
to the problems of child behavior. Much the 
same can be said about the evolution of psychiatry. 
Its initial emphases, once psychiatry left the 
mental hospital and stepped into the arena of 
everyday life, have been largely upon the behavior 


processes and problems of childhood and youth.. 


In both of these sciences, the concentration upon 
the child seemed inevitable as a matter of scientific 
sequence and pedagogically sound as an applica- 
tion of the project method. 

In addition to the example of these closely re- 
lated sciences, other factors combine to throw the 
sociological detour around the child into even 


bolder relief. One of these has been the sociolo- 
gist’s emphasis upon the family as a social institu- 
tion. Courses dealing with the family are offered 
by virtually all sociology departments in American 
colleges and universities The Kennedys have 
shown! recently that such a course is one of the 
three or four standard courses in American soci- 
ology. Although the child obviousl is an integral 
part of the family, the emphasis given to the 
child in sociological textbooks on the family tends 
to be somewhat meager and incidentals Two 
notable exceptions to this are Professor Groves’ 
book on The Family and Its Social Functions, 
published in 1940, and Professor Folsom’s recent 
(1943) book on The Family and Democratic Society. 
| Another related fact in the development of 
American sociology has been the recognition of 
specific population elements as proper areas for 
scientific treatment, and the emergence of stand- 
ardized courses dealing with such elements. For 
example, among the earliest specialized courses 
given in American departments of sociology were 
those dealing with the Negro, the immigrant, the 
criminal, the socially subnormal, and_ the like. 
More recently, the terminology employed in some 
of these course headings has changed somewhat, 
but the general population area or element covered 
has remained substantially the same. \In other 
words, a considerable part of the history of Ameri- 
can sociology has involved the selection of a popu- 
lation group or a life area, and its scientific ex- 


1 Raymond Kennedy and Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, 
“Sociology in American Colleges,” The American 
Sociological Review (October, 1942), pp. 661-676. 
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ploitation within the larger sociological framework imply an approach that is theoretic or academic, as 


of reference. 


THE CHILD AS WELFARE OBJECTIVE 


It is not unlikely that sociologists have been 
influenced in their attitude toward childhood as an 
area for scientific exploitation by the way in which 
the child came into their professional province. 
The child came to the serious attention of the 
modern world as an object of tender solicitude and 
of organized welfare endeavor. It was as such 
that the child was first regarded by socioiogists. 
This was wholly natural, for the desire for social 
uplift was a part of the background out of which 
sociology arose. , With this original primary em- 
phasis upon social amelioration, the welfare of the 
child became an obvious and logical objective. 

\The emphasis in the scientific approach to human 
welfare was upon prevention, and the prevention of 
social problems was interpreted to mean, if it 
meant anything, the promotion of the well-being 
of children.\ Thus naturally in the course of time, 
the child became the largest concern in the field of 
social work, both jn the number of workers em- 
ployed and in the amount of moneys expended. 
Thus, too, courses in sociology which dealt with 
the child were of the problem kind, and emphasized 
ameliorative measures. These have been referred 
to customarily as courses in Child Welfare and they 
constitute an integral part of the course offerings 
by sociology departments. The Kennedys have 
shown’? them to place fourteenth in the general 
rank order of specific courses in sociology. 


THE CHILD AS SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


In recent years, another approach to child study 
and problems has come to be made by social 
scientists, and sociology naturally has shared in 
this development. This newer approach can be 
summarized most tersely perhaps by saying that 
the child is regarded as a scientific concept rather 
than as a welfare objective. |In other words, the 
child is seen as a functioning reality in whose de- 
velopment are combined the various specialized 
problems of particular groups of scientific students. 
Childhood, in short, serves as a project study, 
drawn from life rather than from the laboratory or 
library, in which may be rved various per- 
sonality and societal processes., To say, then, that 
the child emerges as a scientific concept does not 


 Ibid., p. 666. 


the phrase might indicate, but an intensely practi- 
cal one, especially for purposes of scientific research 
and analysis. It makes the child’s socialization 
and social development a distinctive and legitimate 
scientific area for sociologists, just as it has been 
for psychologists and psychiatrists. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE AREA OF CHILDHOOD 


Thinking in terms of the realities of a func- 
tioning society, there are a number of reasons for 
sociologists to center much of their work around 
the child. Whether one begins from the point of 
view of group processes and analyzes them in 
terms of their simple beginnings, or whether one 
makes a lengthwise historical approach to the proc- 
esses of personality formation and development, 
one is led in either event directly to the area of 
childhood. Some of the more obvious relation- 
ships between this area and the scope of con- 
temporary sociological thought will be indicated in 
brief form. 

1. The Sociological Conception of Personality. 
‘Contemporary sociologists conceive of the human 
personality as a product of social conditioning. 
In this process, two sets of conditioning factors are 
recognized as of outstanding importance. One of 
these is the interactive experience of life within the 
group. Sociologists discuss this currently under 
the headings of “social interaction” or “the role 
of the group.” But the influence of relationships 
with other persons is modified or qualified con- 
stantly by what these other persons have learned, 
i.e., their cultural heritages. Thus we—identify 
the second set of conditioning factors as the cul- 
tural ones, comprehending the more or less ac- 


~cepted group ways of doing and thinking. / 


These, of course, are sociological commonplaces 
today.' They are recalled here because of their 
implications, not fully recognized as yet by many 
contemporary sociologists. Three of these impli- 
cations are emphasized here. The first is the 
obvious fact that the social conditioning of the per- 
sonality during the first years of life is of primary 
importance. Not only are the factors operating 
during this period the first to condition the indi- 
vidual but there are no or few counter influences 
toovercome. All this is but another way of stating 
that the basic patterns of personality are laid 
during the period of childhood. 

The second implication is that the sociological 
processes of personality formation can best be 
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studied during the earlier stages. There are a 
number of reasons why this is so. The relative 
lack of counter and complicating factors has been 
referred to. There is a simplicity and directness 
about the process during the first years, apt not to 
be duplicated later on. The process takes place 
on a smaller scale; the groups within which the 
child interacts and the culture transmitting process 
operate on a smaller scale than is found in the 
latter stages of life. Something akin to controlled 
conditions can be set up for children: an oppor- 
tunity apt to be lacking when the subjects studied 
are older. In other words, the whole range of 
experimental studies in personality formation is 
confined in large measure to the area of child life. 

Finally, there is the implication that in the proc- 
esses of personality formation the role of the 
family is very important. The family is the first 
group in which almost every person begins his or 
her life. The first experience in living comes 
within the family. These experiences are re- 
peated over and over again.” ‘A child lives around 
2200 days with its family before beginning its first 
grade work with a school group. Again, these 
first experiences in the family have an emotional 
tone because they are with one’s parents and other 
siblings. Furthermore, our first contacts with our 
culture come in and through the family. The 
family not only introduces the child to the culture, 
but also interprets it and evaluates i 

In short, the social development of the per- 
sonality is in large measure the story of the social 
development of the child. { This is the inevitable 
implication of the sociological approach to per- 
sonality—a conclusion similar to that of the psychi- 
atrist and psychoanalyst. In this approach, the 
role of the family is predominant, and the family 
is the one institution whose scientific study falls 


most clearly within the province of the sociologist.’ 


2. Cultural Continuities and Discontinuities. 
Viewed in retrospect, the culture of any society 
is a changing stream in which cultural continuities 
and discontinuities are occurring constantly. The 
more precise study of these, in their varying 
aspects and respective roles, falls ordinarily within 
the province of the culture historians and students 
of social processes. The point of our emphasis 
here is that the child is the focal point of this re- 
curring relationship between the culture of suc- 
cessive generations. 

Turning to cultural continuity, it is apparent 
that the child is the carrier and connecting link 
between the cultures of succeeding generations. 
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This is a fact of very great importance, for, viewed 
in terms of social process, it makes the relation of 
adult to child as important, if not more so, than 
that of adult to adult. Groves has already em- 
phasized this in these words: “When society is 
conceived as a functioning process, a continuing 
outgoing in a way suggestive of the individual 
consciousness which carries the past into the 
present and establishes purposes directed toward 
the future, it is certain that the relationship of 
adult with child has in this cultural flow a more 
pregnant meaning than the contact of adult with 
adult.”* Such relative emphasis, it is at once 
apparent, is far different from that which one finds 
in the literature of sociology. 

Once the foregoing role of the child is grasped, 
it follows that the transmission of culture from 
one generation to another is essentially the process 
of child rearing and indoctrination. Thus arises 
the conception of education as the whole process 
whereby the child is inducted into his culture, and 
whereby through the child a cultural heritage is 
transferred from one generation to the next. Such, 
for example, is the concept of education manifest 
on every page in John Dewey’s outstanding book on 
Democracy and Education or in every article in the 
symposium on “Education and the Cultural 
Process,” as published in the May 1943 issue of 
the American Journal of Sociology. 

“No living culture,” writes Herskovits, “exists 
that is not in a constant state of change.”* Cul- 
tural discontinuities, in other words, are constantly 
occurring in the life of societies. There is, how- 
ever, this revolutionary change in our recent 
attitudes toward them. Whereas formerly they 
were for the most part opposed or tolerated with 
slow and grudging assent, today we welcome them 
and seek to promote them. 

The purpose of a great deal of the contemporary 
educational process is to train children for cultural 
discontinuities. We educate mostly to change 
and raise status, not to maintain it. We now 
study the wisdom of the fathers to improve upon 
it.. The lore of the past is on the agenda of educa- 
tion mostly for purposes of revision. Children 
are trained beyond their families and class. The 
personalities of budding youth are to be recon- 


3 Ernest R. Groves, The Family and Its Social Func- 
tions (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1940), 
p. 16. 

4 Melville J. Herskovits, “Education and Cultural 
Dynamics,” American Journal of Sociology (May, 
1943), p. 737. 
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structed, not confirmed. Contemporary educators 
propose to achieve the reconstruction of the social 
order, not the maintenance of the cultural 
status quo. 

Training the child for cultural discontinuities is 
but the application for reverse purposes of the 
same principle applied in training for cultural con- 
tinuity. It is the principle of culture condi- 
tioning, based upon the conviction of the plasticity 
of human nature. Both the maintenance of the 
cultural status quo, and the manipulation of free 
and frequent revisions in it rest four square upon 
what people believe they can do to people, i.e., 
primarily to children. 

In summary, it is the contention of this paper 
that both of the foregoing processes are primarily 
child centered. Facing the realities of a func- 
tioning society, the child is the center of cultural 
processes. The child is the carrier of the culture. 
It is the cultural bond that ties one generation 
toanother. Child rearing is the index and weather 
vane of cultural change. 

3. Behavior Problems and the Socialization of the 
Child. The longer the sociologists’ concern with 


| crime, delinquency, and behavior of all sorts con- 
| tinues, the more 
/ suspicion that 


comes to be disturbed by the 
“past approach has been from 
the wrong direction. We|have, in times past, 
started with problem cases and worked back to 
general processes; We Have selected picturesque and 
intriguing factors and attempted to assess their 
role; while all the time, we might have started 
more intelligently with the child and studied the 
normal processes of its development, ultimately 
coming to an understanding of deviant behavior 
in social relationships. In the medical field, the 
study of disease follows and is built upon an under- 
standing of bodily structure and process; a similar 
procedure in sociology would make the study of 
juvenile delinquency but an incidental postscript 
to the study of the socialization of the child. 

4. Group Relations and the Child. The soci- 
ology of child development is an important part 
of the science of group relations. Children are a 
definite population element. All societies recog- 
nize the distinctive existence of groups organized 
on an age basis. Anthropologists have shown the 
prevalence and importance of the age classificatory 


device in primitive cultures, and more recently 
sociologists have come to emphasize its role in 
contemporary society. The ascription of the 
child’s status and the ways for the child and youth 
to achieve status—these are the heart of the class 
system of any society; the status of the child ele- 
ment in the population, the factors affecting its 
status, and its relationship to other population 
elements—these are a major part of the problem 
of group relations in sociology. 

There are other and important phases of a 
sociology of childhood. The foregoing discussion 
is intended to be suggestive and illustrative rather 
than exhaustive. Possibly it will serve to indicate 
that a sociologist specializing in the field of 
child development is not merely a sentimental 
reformist, but may even have the legitimate in- 
terests of a Brahmin sociologist. More impor- 
tant, however, is the hope that this paper may 
serve as a part of the agenda for post-war 
planning in sociology. It is clear, even now, 
that our colleges and universities are undergoing 
important changes as a result of the war, and that 
the post-war period will see significant changes in 
the curriculum in general and in the specific course 
adaptations of particular departments. In such 
event, social scientists may find the child a chal- 
lenging pattern of operating actuality, and soci- 
ologists may see in the social development of the 
child a major area for scientific exploration and 
an intriguing project for pedagogical exploitation. 
For this is the stimulating challenge of the child 
as a scientific concept, that in it so many of the 
basic principles of sociology and of the unexplored 
problems of sociological research are combined 
into an operating pattern, at a time in the life of 
the individual, and in a stage of simplified develop- 
ment, when they may be most readily understood. 


5Ralph Linton, “Age and Sex Categories,” The 
American Sociological Review (October, 1942), pp. 
589-604; and Linton, “A Neglected Aspect of Social 
Organization,” American Journal of Sociology (May 
1940), pp. 870-887. 

6 Leonard S. Cottrell, “The Adjustment of the In- 
dividual to His Age and Sex Roles,” The American 
Sociological Review (October 1942), pp. 617-621; Tal- 
cott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of 
the United States,” ibid., pp. 604-617; Earl H. Bell, 
“Age Group Conflicts and Our Changing Culture,” 
Social Forces (December 1933), pp. 237-243. 
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THE CULTURE OF INFANTS 


HOWARD H. HARLAN 
University of Alabama 


I 


NE of the fundamental facts of social 
structure is that every society organizes 
and classifies its members into age-cate- 

gories.' The number of such categories, the bases 
of their delimitation. and their functional signifi- 
cance vary with culture. But without exception 
some kinds of age-groups are differentiated in all 
societies. 

Further, each age-category in a society requires 
certain kinds of adaptations of its members. Dif- 
ferent cultural roles, to use Cottrell’s phrase, are 
prescribed for the members of different social cate- 
gories. For example, the social and cultural 
demands placed upon the adolescent in our culture, 
the patterns of behavior he is expected and required 
to adopt, are quite different from the patterns re- 
garded as proper and decent for the mature adult. 
The response patterns of pre-school children are dif- 
ferent from those of infants; they represent adapta- 
tions to a different set of codes and conventions 
regulating behavior. Each age-category may be 
seen as placing different demands, expectations 
requirements, standards and norms on the behavior 
of its members. It is in this sense that it may be 
said that each age-category possesses a culture of 
its own. 

It is doubtful if at the present time sociologists 
could be found to agree on the differentiation of age- 
groups in our own society. Hardly enough atten- 
tion has been paid to the analysis of the structure 
of American society from the point of view of its 
age classifications to permit any unanimity of 


1 For suggestive discussions of this fact and some of 
its implications see these recent publications: R. Linton, 
“Age and Sex Categories,” Amer. Sociol. Review, 7 
(1942), 589-603; T. Parsons, ‘Age and Sex in the Social 
Structure of the United States,” Amer. Sociol. Review, 
7 (1942), 604-616; L. Cottrell, “The Adjustment of the 
Individual to his Age and Sex Roles,” Amer. Sociol. 
Review, 7 (1942), 617-620; P. H. Landis, “Emerging 
Problems of the Aged,” Social Forces, 20 (1942), 
460-467; and J. T. Landis, “Social-Psychological 
Factors of Aging,” Social Forces, 20 (1942), 468-470. 
The present paper is a result of reflection upon some of 
the implications contained in these articles. Some 
suggestions in them are carried a step further here. 





agreement on the number and kinds of age-groups. 
And it is even more doubtful if the culture of each 
age-category in our society can, at the present stage 
of our knowledge, be described in such a way as to 
obtain universal agreement. These problems sug- 
gest a direction for research interests that may be 
expected to bear rich fruit. 

However, there is at least one category that I 
believe all sociologists would agree is clearly dif- 
ferentiated in the age structure of our society: this 
is the age-group composed of infants.? And al- 
though it would not be a simple matter (until sys- 
matic investigations are forthcoming) to describe 
the cultural patterns of behavior of, say, the adoles- 
cent or the adult age-categories,’ it is a much less 
difficult task (even with the knowledge available 
at present) to describe the cultural patterns char- 
acteristic of the infant age-category. 

There are at least two reasons why this latter is 
true. In the first place, the patterns of infant 
behavior that show the influence of cultural shap- 
ing are relatively few in number and are relatively 
simple. They are few and simple, of course, be- 
cause the capacity for social learning of the infant 
is so limited. The maturation factor precludes the 
acquisition of the manifold and complicated social 
patterns possible at later ages. Then, too, infancy 
is for the most part the pre-lingual stage. Most of 
the more complicated social and cultural patterns 
are transmitted and inculcated by verbal means 
and must await the acquisition of greater linguistic 
abilities than the infant possesses. 

In the second place, systematic observation of 
the behavior of infants has been going on for some 


2 While all who use the term infant intend to refer 
to very young children, it is only within recent years 
that a consensus as to the precise ages referred to has 
begun to crystallize. Nearly all students of child 
behavior now use the term to refer to children in the 
first two years of life. This is the meaning the term is 
given in this paper. Incidentally, Linton suggests that 
the following categories appear to be basic to al] systems 
of age classification: Infancy, boy- and girl-hood, adult- 
hood, and old age. Of. cit., p. 593. 

’ Parsons has made a stimulating beginning in this 
direction. See his analysis of “youth culture,” op. cit., 
pp. 606-608. 
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time. A very considerable body of knowledge re- 
garding the total behavioral repertory of infants 
has been accumulated.‘ It is true that few investi- 
gations have been directed at the problem of the 
cultural behavior of infants specifically, and most 
of our information on this kind of behavior has 
been obtained incidentally in studies designed pri- 
marily for other purposes. But in the extensive 
lists of norms for sensory, motor, “mental,” social, 
linguistic, domestic and other behavior of infants, 
which enable one to construct a picture of the 
typical behavior of children in the first two years, 
there are many items that reflect cultural pattern- 
ing. It is in these lists that we find evidence of an 
infant culture. 

Because, then, the cultural responses of infants 
are few and simple, and because the behavior of 
infants (including cultural behavior) has been sub- 
jected to detailed and systematic observation, it is 
possible to describe the culture of the infant age- 
category in our society to a degree not possible for 
any other age-category. It is to the demonstra- 
tion of the truth of this assertion that the present 
paper is addressed. I propose herein to inventory 
the cultural responses of infants in Euro-American 
society. 


II 


The most fruitful source of data for description 
of the behavior of infants is to be found in the nor- 
mative studies of child behavior. In brief, a 
normative study is one in which the behavior of a 
fairly large number of children on the same age- 
level is carefully observed and recorded. The 
behavior of the children, selected as-more or less 
representative of the general population of the 
given age-level, is observed in both experimental 
and non-experimental situations. The purpose of 
the normative study is to determine the average, or 
normal, performance for children of a given age 
with respect to behavior which may be elicited by a 


‘Probably the best general summary of infant be- 
havior is to be found in E. Dewey, Behavior Develop- 
ment in Infants (New York: Columbia Univ. Press), 
1935. Detailed summary and interpretation of the 
investigations of the social behavior of infants is con- 
tained in H. Harlan, The Social Behavior of Children 
in the First Two Years, doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1941. Much of the literature on the 
sociai and cultural behavior of children in the early 
years is listed in R. P. Koshuk, “Social Influences Af- 
fecting the Behavior of Young Children,” Monog. of 
Soc. for Research in Child Development, 6, No. 2 (1941). 
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test or which may be observed in the spontaneous 
activity of a large proportion of the children 
studied. Probably the best known of all the nor- 
mative studies are those of Gesell and his asso- 
ciates at the Yale Psycho-Clinic.® As a result of 
the work of Gesell, Biihler, Bayley,;Doll, and many 
others, an extensive body of knowledge of the 
normal or typical behavior of children at various 
age-levels (particularly in the early years) has 
accumulated. It is from this body of knowledge 
that the Inventory presented below was compiled. 

The procedure by which the Inventory was con- 
structed was as follows. From the collection of 
infant behavior norms found by the many investi- 
gators in this field were abstracted those items 
showing the effect of ‘“‘sociogenous” learning.® 
That is, the responses acquired as the result simply 
of maturation (no learning at all involved; exam- 
ples would be reaching, grasping, etc.) and those 
involving only ‘‘autogenous” learning (learning by 
oneself, trial-and-error learning without any influ- 
ence from others; examples would be fine prehen- 
sion, creeping, etc.) were eliminated. There were 
left, then, those responses observed with normative 
frequency (usually in 50 percent of the subjects 
observed) which reflect the influence of social learn- 
ing, are learned from the example of or with the 
help of others, or have been reinforced and made 
habitual by social stimulation. These are the 
forms of behavior which the infant in our culture 
learns from parents, siblings, nurses and others 
with whom he is associated. They are the re- 
sponses which reflect cultural patterning; they are 
the forms of behavior which others expect and 
require the infant to learn, the deliberately incul- 
cated patterns. 

The responses left after this selective procedure 
were then arranged roughly in their order of acqui- 
sition by the infant. That is, the responses 
included in the Inventory were classified according 
to whether they have been observed in the first 
six months of life (the first quarter of the infancy 
period), the second six months (the second quar- 
ter), the third six months, or the fourth six months. 


5 For a fuller discussion of the methodology of norma- 
tive study see A. Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child (New York: Macmillan, 1925), pp. 39-44. 

®The use of the terms “sociogenous” and “autog- 
enous” applied to the learning process as here indi- 
cated is suggested by Wayne Dennis. See his “Infant 


Development under Conditions of Restricted Practice 
and Minimum Social Stimulation,” Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 23 (1941), 143-189. 











The purpose of this is to show, at least crudely, the: 


progress of socialization in the first two years. 
Placement of some responses was to a degree arbi- 
trary. Some investigators (Doll, for instance) do 
not state very precise age-placements; but they 
do ordinarily list their norms in order of difficulty 
so that an approximate placement is possible. To 
avoid excessive length and unnecessary duplica- 
tion, when the same response was found to be listed 
by two or three investigators but described by 
them in slightly different words, the response was 
listed only once in the Inventory, the writer choos- 
ing arbitrarily the description which seemed most 
appropriate. 

There was obtained, then, by this procedure, an 
Inventory which, to the extent that it is complete, 
is a list of the culture traits that members of the 
infant age-category in our culture are normally 
expected to assimilate. The Inventory presented 
below, thus, defines the kind and extent of sociali- 
zation demanded of children in our culture during 
the first two years of life. 


INVENTORY OF THE CULTURAL RESPONSES OF INFANTS’ 


0-6 Months 
Social smiling 
Social laughter 
Anticipatory adjustment to lifting 
Actively seeks contact 
Frolics when played with 
Expresses displeasure when adult stops playing 
Resists withdrawal of toy 
Plays with three or more toys 
Plays with paper 
Tends to imitate facial movements 
Distinguishes angry and friendly talking 
Recognizes mother, father, siblings, etc. 
Reaches for familiar persons 
Aware of strange situation 
Discriminates strangers 
Reacts to mirror 
Is bottle fed, not nursed 
Anticipates feeding on sight of food 
Takes solid food 
Is fed with spoon 
Accepts offered object 
Attempts to imitate sounds 
Vocalizes to social stimulus 
Vocalizes eagerness, pleasure, displeasure 





7 All responses observed with normative frequency 
during the age-intervals indicated. The sources from 
which the Inventory was compiled can be secured from 
the author. 
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7-12 Months 


Inhibits hand to mouth 

Inhibits oc command 

Follows simple instructions 

Waves bye-bye 

Says “bye-bye”, “hello”, etc, 

Says “mama”’, “dada”, or equivalent 
Vocalizes satisfaction 

Recognizes voices 

Differentiates words 

Responds to own name 

Knows brother's or sister’s name 

Recognizes parents at a distance 

Tends to imitate gestures, facial expressions, etc. 
Imitates knocking 

Imitates squeezing, striking of doll 

Imitates sounds 

Scribble imitation attempt 

Shows fear of unfamiliar 

Distinguishes angry and friendly facial expressions 
Distinguishes threatening and inviting gestures 
Persistent displeasure upon withdrawal of toy 
Deliberate choice of toy 

Plays pat-a-cake, peek-a-boo, other cooperative games 
Plays with blocks 

Repetitive ball play 

Frolic play 

Repeats performance when laughed at 
“Dances” and coos in response to music 

Marks with pencil or crayon 

Elicits attention 

Expresses disappointment when not taken 
Approaches mirror socially 

Sleeps through night 

Gives up night feeding 

Accustomed to solid foods 

Drinks from cup or glass 

Holds bottle and puts it to mouth 

Feeds self with fingers 

Tries to put on shoes 

Accepts three offered objects 


13-18 Months 


Says five or more words 

Says “hello”, “thank you”, etc. 

Says some letters of alphabet 

Counts to two or three 

Hums and sings syllables 

Asks for things at table by pointing 

Elementary distinction between you and me 

Imitates reading newspaper, sweeping, dusting, smok- 
ing, etc. 

Scribbles both imitatively and spontaneously 

Imitates stroke with pencil 

Looks at pictures with interest 

Recognizes objects in pictures 

Organized play with ball 
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Beats drum with two sticks 
“Mends” broken doll 
Can identify at least one part of body 
Habitually inhibits certain acts 
Resists changes in routine 
Bowel control 
Takes off mittens, hat, socks 
Unwraps cube, candy, etc. 
Lifts cup to mouth and drinks well 
Uses spoon or fork with some spilling 
Hands empty dishes to mother 
Usually naps in early P. M. 
Carries out simple commissions around house 
Indicates some knowledge of places and desire to go 
Adjusts well to nursery group 
19-24 Months 
Speaks sentences 
Tells experiences 
Asks for things at table by name 
Tells name 
Refers to self by name 
Refusals expressed by “no” 
Understands three prepositions 
Names objects in pictures 
Uses names of familiar objects 
Folds paper 
Plays imitatively 
Plays with dolls and teddy bear (domestic mimicry) 
Plays with other children 
Demands to take toys to bed 
Bladder control 
Asks for toilet 
Washes and dries hands, not very well 
Takes off shoes if laces are untied 
Helps in getting dressed 
Holds glass in one hand and drinks 
Uses spoon well 
Discriminates edible substances 
Feeds self entirely 
Turns door knob 
Listens to stories with pictures 
Recognizes picture of nurse, mother, etc. 
Shows affection 
Obeys commands 
Imitative drawing, line and circle 
Walks upstairs unassisted 
Recognizes some melodies 
Sings phrases of songs, off pitch 
Asks for tunes by name 
II 
There remain a few observations to be made in 
regard to the Inventory above. In the first place, 
it will be noted that many of the responses listed 
have reference to what Frank has called the “man- 
agement of tensions.”* They are of the nature of 


*Cf. L. K. Frank, “ThefManagement of Tensions”, 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., 1928, 33, 705-736. 


relatively simple personal habits and represent a 
degree of “management” of such tensions as hun- 
ger, bladder and bowel pressure, fatigue, etc. In 
this connection the reminder that the Inventory 
lists the cultural responses of infants in our cullure 
should be entered. The requirement that the 
infant should acquire systematic feeding habits, 
toilet habits, sleeping habits, etc. is by no means 
a universal requirement. Compare, for example, 
the absence of any insistence on the habitual 
“management” of hunger and pressure tensions by 
the Hopi child, as described by Dennis, with our 
own requiremnts.® 

Secondly, at least one peculiarity of infant cul- 
ture as compared with that of any other age- 
category in our society may be pointed out. While 
some of the culture traits of every other age- 
category are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration by the members of the category themselves, 
no traits of infant culture are passed down by 
infants. Many of the games played by children 
are passed on to the next generation by the children 
themselves, not by adults who often have even 
forgotten the rules and forms by adulthood.!® But 
the culture of infants is transmitted by adults and 
older children and not by the members of the in- 
fant age-category. Thus, adults and older chil- 
dren are the guardians and perpetuators of the 
infant culture. 

linally, it is obvious that the acquisition of cul- 
tural patterns in infancy, as shown by the Inven- 
tory, is not extensive. However, beginning with 
the third year the socialization process accelerates. 
The more subtle and complicated definitions of 
proper behavior, the more complex and intricate 
social codes, are transmitted to the child by means 
of language. Since the linguistic skill of the two- 
year-old is slight the inculcation of these definitions 
and codes is impossible. But the child’s linguistic 
skill improves very rapidly from this age on, and 
the increase in the understanding and use of lan- 
guage makes possible a more rapid assimilation of 
culture than could occur before. Hence, the cul- 
ture of the post-infancy age-categories is more 
extensive, more elaborate, more subtle and com- 
plex than that of infants. 


*W. Dennis, The Hopi Child, New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940. See also the same writer’s “Does 
Culture Appreciably Affect Patterns of Infant Be- 
havior?”, Jour. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 12, 305-317. 

10 Cf. J. Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 
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GROUP VALUES IN MATE SELECTION, IN A SAMPLE OF 
COLLEGE GIRLS* 
THOMAS C. McCORMICK 
BOYD E. MACRORY 


University of Wisconsin 


I 

NDERGRADUATE women! in sociology 
classes at the University of Wisconsin in 
the spring of 1941 were asked how impor- 
tant they considered various traits in a husband. 

The schedule used is illustrated in Table 1. 
Numerical values were arbitrarily assigned to 
the columns in this schedule: zero to column (3); 


According to these results, the traits most de- 
sired in a prospective husband by the 259 college 
girls were character and intelligence. The popu- 
larity of the young man, especially with the girl’s 
family, ranked second in importance. Then fol- 
lowed in order the man’s physical characteristics, 
his religious affiliation and family, and his occupa- 
tion. Of least consequence were nationality back- 


TABLE 1 
EXCERPT FROM SCHEDULE 
“Instruction: A. Check in columns (1)-(5) how desirable or undesirable you think each listed trait would be 





in your husband: ° 
ye (2) (3) (4) G) 
TRAITS TRAITS THAT 
TRAIT DESIRABLE TRAITS THAT | UNDESIRABLE 
REEEREASLE TRAITS DO NOT MATTER TRAITS mag iy 


FOR MARRIAGE 

















Two years high school................. 





Finished high school.................-. 
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one to column (2); one to column (4); two to 
column (1); two to column (5). The arithmetic 
mean of each trait (e.g., Education) was found, and 
these means were expressed as percentages of the 
maximum mean of 2. On the basis of these per- 
centages, the traits were then ranked from the 
most important to the least important, as shown 
in Table 2. 


* Acknowledgment is made of a grant-in-aid by the 
Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin 
for a larger study of which this paper is a by-product. 

1 The sample numbered 259 women. 


ground and place of birth in the United States. 

The pattern of values in Table 2 is apparently 
typical of the Middle Western United States, modi- 
fied by the college point of view. The girls clearly 
preferred those qualities that are usually asso- 
ciated with personal dependability and with suc- 
cess in our modern democratic society. 

Only average rankings are shown above. Hid- 
den beneath these averages are some characteristics 
that were particularly unpopular, for example: 
Ninety-two percent of the girls would not marry a 
Negro; 68 percent would not marry a man with 
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TABLE 2 


Retative DestRaBitiry OF TRAITS IN A HusBanp, 
Accorpinc To 252 Cottece GirRis 














MEAN 
SCORE AS 
TRAIT PERCEN | RANK | CLASS 

MAXIMUM 

MEAN (2) 
ee ee Po ore 69 1 I 
Intelligence. ................ 68 2 I 
Is 6 oc 45k sce Whe Ue e's 64 3.5 I 
PI GI as «asin: 0v dine p03 64 3.5 
NE Rp a a 60 $.5 I 
sil yc8s tp hae csv ieee 60 5.5 | II 
ES OE? RT Tories 57 7 I 
Relative Height.............} 51 8 lil 
MINI ss vciscaciscice 49 9 Ir 
Family attitude toward...... 46 10 II 
Forcefulmess................ 45 11 I 
Popularity with other girls...| 44 12 II 
ta ik 6 @ 13 IV 
Appearance.................| (38 14 III 
Religious affiliation.......... 37 15.5 | IV 
Physical strength............| 36 15.5 | III 
Nationality background..... . 36 17 V 
Ra bias sn va ban ds’, 34 18.5 
Social position.............. 34 18.5 | IV 
Ee Pe 13 20 Ill 
Place of birth, U.S.......... 9 21 Vv 
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TABLE 3 





band differed between groups. The first classifica- 
tion was by father’s occupation. The mean atti- 
tude scores of these groups toward the foregoing 
list of traits in a prospective husband were com- 
pared, as illustrated in Table 3, for the single trait 
of religious affiliation. Differences in the mean 
scores between occupational classes were so small 
that it could not be established that they were any- 
thing more than chance variations.” 

Next, the girls were classified by size of place of 
residence. An example of the results, for the trait 
of education, is given in Table 4. What the girls 
wanted in a husband appeared to be entirely un- 
related to whether they came from city, village, 
or farm. 

Finally, the young women were grouped accord- 
ing to their religious denomination or faith. In 
this case, for each religious group a mean score was 
obtained showing only how much importance the 
girls attached to their husband’s belonging to their 
own faith and to different faiths. Negative values 
were assigned to disapproved religions, positive 
values to approved religions. The resulting scores 
are presented in Table 5. In this table for the 
first time real differences appeared. The religious 
group to which a girl belonged unquestionably 
influenced the kind of religion she wanted in her 


Mean Scores SHOWING THE VALUES PLACED ON THE RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF PROSPECTIVE HUSBAND, 


By SAMPLE or Grrts CLAssiFrep Accorpinc To FaTHer’s Occupation (Maximum Score 2.0) 





OCCUPATION CODE* 





IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
1 





2 3 








.80 








91 .66 64 : .69 








Number of Girls..;.............. | 65 29 


es er 


| 30 16 229 





*0, Professional; 1, Executive; 2, Proprietary; 3, Clerical; 4, Farmer, 5, Government Employee; 6, Skilled 


Laborer. 


only a grammar school education; 53 percent would 
not marry a man much shorter in stature than 
themselves! Also, of course, individual girls 
varied in different ways from the averages. 

The values just described, of course, represent 
only general attitudes, which might not agree with 
the actual choices of the girls under all circum- 
stances (but see section III below). 


II 


The young women were next sorted into certain 
groups, in order to see if the traits valued in a hus- 










husband. In general, of course, the girls preferred 
boys of their own faith, and objected to boys of a 
faith very different from theirs. The score +.04 
representing ihe attitude of Protestant girls toward 
Protestant boys, means merely that the girls cared 
Ittle about the particular Protestant denomination 
to which a boy belonged—whether Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, or Episcopal. 


2 This result, however, would probably have been 
different if the sample had been a random one from the 
total population, rather than one composed entirely of 
college girls. 
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It is interesting to notice that the religious group 
most objected to by the members of other religions 
was the Jewish (score —1.61), with the Catholic 
next (score —1.15), and the Protestant last (score 
—.99). Apparently Catholics disliked to marry 
Jews and Jews disliked to marry Catholics more 
than either disliked to marry Protestants; and 
Protestants disliked to marry both Catholics and 
Jews more than either disliked to marry Protes- 


the order of their general status in our society— 
Protestants first, Catholics second, Jews third. 


III 


Ninety-three girls in the sample who were 
“going steady” or engaged checked the traits on 
the list that were actually possessed, or that they 
claimed were possessed, by their male companions. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN ScorEs SHOWING THE VALUE PLACED ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PROSPECTIVE HusBAND, BY SAMPLE 
or Grris CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIzE OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE (Maxrmum Score, 2.0) 





PLACE OF RESIDENCE CODE* 





IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 











0 1 2 3 4 5 Total 
Mean Score................| 1.31 1.35 1.23 1.32 1.32 1.17 1.28 
Number of Girls........... b 31 68 51 45 25 251 








* 0, Farm; 1, Village; 2, City, 2,500 to 9,999; 3, City, 10,000 to 24,999; 4, City, 25,000 to 99,999; 5, City, 100,000 


and over. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN Scores SHOWING ATTITUDES TOWARD PROSPECTIVE HusBAND’s RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, BY SAMPLE OF 
Grrts CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. (Maximum Score, Pius or Minus 2.0) 











PROSPECTIVE HUSBAND’S RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
GIRL’S DENOMINATION 
Preedetnat Catholic Jewish All Others NGike : 
Tee Te eT e + .04 —1.07 —1.66 —1.37 144 
re ore ren — .81 +1.07 —1.55 —1.18 46 
pS Pere rer ee corer er re tree —1.16 —1.22 +1.17 —1.19 29 
All Others Toward.................... — .99 —1.15 —1.61 219 





ea 

















tants. In order of amount of prejudice, as indi- 
cated by the size of the negative scores, the rank- 
ing is: (1) Protestants against Jews (—1.66); (2) 
Catholics against Jews (—1.55); (3) Jews against 
Catholics (—1.22); (4) Jews against Protestants 
(—1.16); (5) Protestants against Catholics 
(—1.07); and (6) Catholics against Protestants 
(—.81). It therefore appears that there was a 
tendency for the religious groups to be tolerated in 


These traits agreed closely with the traits that were 
given high scores by 160 girls who were not “going 
steady” or engaged. Moreover, in practically all 
cases the girls engaged or “going steady” gave the 
traits of their young men positive scores. Appar- 
ently, for the most part the “attached” girls 
actually chose boys who (they said) had the traits 
that the sample of “unattached” girls checked as 
desirable in a husband, 
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CORA STALE OVASOTLE OTAGO 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO WOMEN AS DOMESTIC 


I 


LTHOUGH the “servant problem” is an 
almost ubiquitous concern of the moment 
among American housewives, it is a prob- 

lem which most economists and sociologists have 
apparently considered too trivial for intensive 
inquiry. In view of the tremendous symptomatic 
importance of the subject in terms of caste and 
class, as well as of our whole economic system, this 
neglect is indeed rather surprising. Domestic 
service work is a convenient focal point upon the 
socio-economic status of the Negro, and particu- 
larly so in the South, where the ranks of domestic 
servants are filled almost entirely by Negro women. 
The urban Negro woman, in turn, finds paid em- 
ployment in the South mainly as a household 
servant, and is frequently the principal source of 
economic support for her own matriarchal type of 
family. The employment of Negro women as 
domestics has wide implications, therefore, for 
their entire mode of life. 

The present inquiry' does not purport to go into 
any of these wider implications, but is confined to 
a factual investigation of some of the conditions 


1 The present study is merely one aspect of an 
extensive investigation which the authors have made 
of the socio-economic status of the Negro in New 
Orleans. See, for example, Logan Wilson and Harlan 
Gilmore, “White Employers and Negro Workers,” 
American Sociological Review, 8 (December, 1943), 
698-705. 
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under which Negro women work, certain of the 
more obvious aspects of the employer-employee 
relationship, and changes which have occurred 
under wartime conditions. The locale of the study 
is New Orleans, the largest city in the South, as 
well as the largest urban concentration of Negroes 
in the southern region; the community therefore 
offers a unique opportunity for examining particu- 
lar features of the so-called servant problem in rela- 
tion to the status of the Negro. 

The factual data on which this paper is based 
were obtained by a sample telephone survey. A 
set questionnaire was used and the last residence 
listed on each page of the telephone directory con- 
stituted the sample. The interview was conducted 
by telephone and in most cases the information was 
given by the wife. After eliminating some pages 
on which no residences are listed, 364 households 
were interviewed and 346 of these returns were 
usable. Table 1 shows the status of servant em- 
ployment in these homes. 

Using several basic assumptions (and the infor- 
mation given above), estimates have been worked 
out for the whole city of the numbers of domestic 
servant jobs and of the numbers and percentages 
of white families using and not using servants. 
The assumptions employed in these calculations 
are as follows: 


1. All families who employ servants also have tele- 
phones and thus are listed in the telephone directory. 
Because of the current shortage of telephone facilities, 




























this is not entirely correct; there are no data to correct 
this discrepancy, but it is assumed that a random sam- 
ple of home telephone subscribers gives a representative 
cross-section of the employers of domestic servants. 

2. All telephone users are white. This assumption 
is obviously not true, but we have no way to correct it. 

3. The population of New Orleans has increased 10.2 
percent since the 1940 Census was taken. This esti- 
mate, although the most adequate obtainable, is based 
on recent ration figures and may be subject to some 
error. 

4, The white population and the number of white 
families has increased 10.2 percent since the 1940 Census 
was taken. There are no data on the racial and marital 
composition of this increment, and hence it is impossible 
to ascertain how much error is introduced by this 
assumption. 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTIONS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF EMPLOYERS 
AND Non-EMPLOYERS IN SAMPLE 











EMPLOYER 8 NOW EMPLOYER st ‘AGE 18 . 
More than one full-time servant. 2 0.6 
One full-time plus part-time.... . 8 2.3 
One full-time.................. 24 6.9 
Two or more part-time......... 4 1.2 
One part-time only............. 62 17.9 
Ie ROS. iin coc ceivasi 43 12.4 
Neither having nor seeking help.| 203 58.7 

Es oieukc week Axe bus + 02 346 100.0 














In other words, since, in 1940 there were 137,165 
households in New Orleans, 95,671 of which were 
white, we assume that there were 105,429 white 
families in 1943. However, since we assume that 
all families having or seeking servants have tele- 
phones, calculations for these are based on the 
universe of residence telephones, which is 82,303. 
Therefore, in the table below, figures on those hav- 
ing or seeking servants were secured by relating our 
sample to the number of home telephones in the 
city, and then all other white families were con- 
sidered as not having or seeking servants. While 
these assumptions and the calculations based on 
them are subject to some errur, we present these 
data as the best available. 

It may be surprising to some persons to learn 
from the figures in Table 2 that only 7.8 percent of 
the white households in New Orleans employ a full- 
time servant, and that 67.6 percent neither have a 
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domestic servant nor seek one. The stock reply of 
the typical housewife who neither has nor seeks 
paid help—“I’ve always done my own work”— 
rather upsets stereotyped ideas which individuals 
in other regions may have about the dependence of 
all southern white women on Negro servants, and 
also the notions which some upper- and middle- 
class persons may entertain concerning the ex- 
tensity of the “servant problem.” 

From the last U. S. Census it is known that in 
1940 there were 14,893 colored domestic service 
workers in New Orleans. This total represents 
68.0 percent of all Negro women who were gain- 
fully employed, and furthermore is the equivalent 
of about 31 percent of all Negro women 20-60 
years of age. By comparison, the estimate that 
there are in 1943 a total of 10,234 full-time serv- 















TABLE 2 
Waite Famiuies As Empioyvers or NEGRO 
DomeEsTIcs 
EMPLOYER OR NON-EMPLOYER FOMEES .. PaCENTAGS 
CATEGORY bah = toe «= 
Having full-time servant(s)..... 8,089 7.8 
Having part-time servant(s).....| 15,701 14.9 
Seeking domestic help.......... 10,230 9.7 
Neither having nor seeking do- 
er ae) 67.6 
I 0nk hbo eras savkwooa 105,429 | 106.0 
















ants, and 16,653 part-time jobs? indicates that 
there must now be more Negro women in domestic 
service than was the case in 1940. This in turn 
leads to the conclusion that there must have been 
a considerable increase in the local Negro popula- 
tion, and/or a greater percentage now employed in 
domestic service. Although the demand for Negro 
domestics is unquestionably greater in proportion 
to supply than it was in 1940, the popular idea that 
most servants “have quit the kitchen for war jobs” 
is quite erroneous. 


II 


Some of the conditions under which Negro 
women work and are wanted for employment may 
be seen in Table 3. 


2 Note that numbers of servants, numbers of jobs, 
and numbers of families having servants are not always 
identical and in many of our tabulations cannot be 
equated as such. 
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Several] noteworthy comparisons are brought out 
in Table 3, some of which may throw light on why 
many persons seeking servants are unable to ob- 
tain them. Statistically, such householders have 
larger families and want potential employees to 
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among housewives that Negro domestics in the 
city prefer part-time to full-time jobs. 

A broader interpretation may be given the 
figures in this same Table by citing a few others. 
Median earned incomes for Negro women in New 





AVERAGE DAYS 


WORK CATEGORY PER WEEK 


AVERAGE 
EMPLOYER 
FAMILY SIZE 


AVERAGE PAY 
PER HOUR 


AVERAGE HOURS| AVERAGE PAY 
PER WEEK PER WEEK 





BIG ENP eS Pe ae 6.4 
NY DUN a a5 V5 vin bis deidess sc ceye 1.9 
REE Tee Per eee eee 2.8 

















50.0 $9.26 18.5 cts. 3.43 
11.7 2.97 25.0 cts. 3.48 
25.4 4.33 17.0 cts. 3.57 








TABLE 4 


Tue Work Patrerns OF NEGRO DomEsTIC 
SERVANTS (FEMALE) 














PERCENTAGE PERFORMING 
EACH OF FOUR TYPES 
OF WORK 
DUTIES 
Serv 
time | time | amit 
Multiple function servants* 
NERA WS SRO peepee 76.4 | 24.0 | 23.3 
NR Cis tA bc ceaces oon 82.3 |100.0 | 67.4 
RN cs vate scout seamen 50.0 |100.0 | 67.4 
Ms Nites bcs ccaepaee 8.8 | 4.0] 7.0 
Single function servants** 
Cooking only............... 50.0; 2.0; 0.0 
Laundering only............ 0.0 | 67.4 | 74.0 
Nursing only............... 0.0; 0.0} 13.0 
Cleaning only .............. 50.0 | 30.6 | 13.0 
Re Pree ere ee 0.0; 0.0} 0.0 











* Note that since general houseworkers, or multiple 
function servants, do several jobs, totals do not equal 
100 percent. 

** Of the employers of full-time servants, 23.5 per- 
cent also have special part-time servants or single 
function domestics; the employers of part-time 
workers have 33.3 percent working at the general 
duties listed above, and 66.7 working at one or more of 
the special duties; 35.0 percent of those seeking serv- 
ants desire them for some single function, such as 
laundering only, or cleaning only. 


work longer hours at lower rates of pay than is 
customary under present circumstances in New 
Orleans. The fact that part-time servants com- 
mand a higher average hourly rate of pay may also 
explain and confirm in part the opinion prevalent 





Orleans reporting incomes (other than unemployed 
and on emergency work) for 1939 were as follows 
in three leading types of employment: domestic 
service workers, $235.82; service workers (except 
domestic and protective), $321.09; operatives and 
kindred workers, $373.81. A special tabulation of 
1940 U. S. Census data reveals the following per- 
centages of New Orleans experienced workers mak- 
ing less than $400.00 a year: Negro women, 83.9; 
white women, 40.9; Negro men, 42.5; white men, 
27.8. By comparison, a Negro maid in 1943 work- 
ing full-time for the whole year at average wages 
would make $481.52. 

The duties of servants now employed and de- 
sired for employment are brought out in Table 4. 

From Table 4 it is apparent that New Orleans 
housewives employ and desire domestic help prin- 
cipally for cleaning and laundering. Only in the 
instance of full-time servants is any appreciable 
amount of cooking required. It is also obvious 
from the above tabulation that few Negro women 
function as “mammies” or their contemporary 
counterparts, since very low percentages of them 
are engaged in nursing duties. Thus, widely held 
outside opinion that all middle- and upper-class 
southern white families relegate the care of their 
infants and children largely to Negro servants is 
definitely untrue in the majority of cases studied.’ 


III 


Let us now turn to some miscellaneous findings 
concerning the three main types of employers, ac- 


’The cautionary note should be added, however, 
that this finding may reflect the low birth-rate of urban 
families. 



















tual and prospective, and note other items under 
conditions of work. 

As was seen in Table 3, the full-time servant 
averages 50 hours per week. She begins her work- 
ing day at 8:40 A.M. and ends it at 6:20 P.M. 
These figures are, of course, averages, and the 
latter hour suggests that many full-time servants 
do not stay for the completion of the family eve- 
ring meal. It has been noted previously also that 
full-time servants average $9.26 per week in wages. 
Fourteen percent of them live on the premises, 
however, so that real wages (which also include 
meals provided) are somewhat higher than this 
dollar figure indicates. Long tenure for the typical 
full-time servant is witnessed in the responses of the 
34 housewives to the questions, ‘““How long has 
your present servant worked for you?” and “How 
many new servants have you had in the past two 
years?” The various ranges of response to the 
first question were as follows: less than 1 month, 
12.9 per cent; 1-6 months, 12.9; 6 months to 1 year, 
6.4; 1-2 years, 3.2; 2-5 years, 19.4; 5 years and 
over, 45.2. Three respondents reported a very 
high turnover of servants, 14 reported a turnover 
of from 1 to 3 servants, and 16 reported no turn- 
over at all during the past two years (one did not 
answer). 

The tenure of part-time servants, as might. be 
supposed, is lower than that of full-time servants, 
as is shown in the following percentages for each 
time interval: less than 1 month, 24.2; 1-6 months, 
22.7; 6 months to 1 year, 6.0; 1-2 years, 12.1; 2-5 
years, 15.2; 5 years and over, 19.6. The employers 
of part-time servants have had an average of 1.2 
new servants in the past two years. (About one 
out of every six housewives in this group had had 
so many new servants, nonetheless, that she could 
not even recall the total number.) Approximately 
6 out of every 10 housewives knew definitely that 
their part-time servants also had other work. Of 
the 66 housewives in our sample employing part- 
time servants, 16.7 percent report that their help 
comes at “no set hour’; 83.3 percent report that 
their servants come in the morning. This finding 
seems to amplify what was observed concerning 
full-time servants: namely, that Negro women are 
employed as domestics principally in the morning 
and early afternoon hours, and either are not as 
greatly needed or prefer not to work (perhaps both) 
at other times. 

Although a point for point comparison cannot be 
made between actual and prospective employers, 
several interesting facts concerning the latter group 
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were brought forth. Forty-three out of the total 
of 346 householders queried were seeking domestic 
help at the time of the interview; 12 desired full- 
time help, and 32 part-time help. It was observed 
earlier that they desire them for longer hours and 
at a lower rate of hourly pay than now prevails in 
the city, and, if family size be the main criterion of 
need, they apparently need help more acutely than 
those households otherwise would which now have 
servants. The typical housewife seeking a servant 
indicated that she had been trying for 11.5 weeks, 
(One housewife said she had been “seeking” domes- 
tic help for six years!) Most respondents in this 
group reported having had a servant before the 
war began, but there was perhaps a “prestige bias” 
affecting their answers here. 


IV 


In order to obtain some information of a qualita- 
tive nature about employer-employee relations and 
the attitudes of white housewives toward their 
colored servants, all persons interviewed were 
asked the final question, “Do you have any re- 
marks to make about your own experiences or any 
opinions to offer about the problem in general?” 
The verbalized experiences and opinions show so 
much diversity that it is impossible to arrange them 
in a meaningful continuum. Likewise, the tend- 
ency of the dissatisfied housewives to comment 
more freely and at greater length than those who 
were satisfied precludes the representativeness of 
any elaborate statistical treatment of the responses. 

As might be anticipated, the highest proportion 
of favorable attitudes toward Negro servants was 
expressed by the full-time employer group of white 
women, since the longer tenure of their domestics 
indicates a greater mutual satisfaction between 
employer and employee than would be found in 
the average experience of any of the other groups. 
A number of possible explanations may be sug- 
gested for this situation. The satisfied employers 
of full-time servants doubtless enjoy a better eco- 
nomic and social status than do other employers, 
and are thus able to provide more desirable working 
conditions in their homes. Their better bargain- 
ing position enables them to attract and keep supe- 
rior servants in their employ, and satisfactory 
experiences create a mental environment which 
furthers favorable opinions towards menials and to- 
ward the Negro. The principal complaints coming 
from full-time employers, however, were that the 
better types of servants were going into war indus- 
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try, and that many of those who remained were 
becoming “independent,” “impudent and imper- 
tinent,” “rude and undependable,” “sassy,” and 
“unappreciative.” 

The employers of part-time servants on the 
whole stressed present difficulties encountered in 
getting and keeping satisfactory workers. A high 
premium was placed upon honest, faithful, and 
efficient servants, and those who had them seemed 
to feel themselves “very lucky.” The availability 
of “defense jobs” was blamed for rising wages and 
the shortage of really competent Negro women; 
many housewives looked forward to the end of the 
war when they would again be able, so they 
thought, to hire servants on their own terms. As 
one housewife expressed it: 


To tell you the truth, I think they’re making too 
much money. You see them buying things at grocery 
stores that they’ve never been used to. Their husbands 
probably all have defense jobs, and they’re horribly 
independent. There don’t seem to be many faithful 
‘darkies’ around. So many agitators have come down 
here and stirred them up. I don’t think they really 
want to work; you know how they are—give them an 
inch and they want a mile. I’ve always thought our 
southern Negroes were pretty good, and I hope I’ll live 
to see the day when they’ll be glad to work for you 


again. 


Quite a few housewives grumbled over the 
amount of “humoring” they had to carry on in 
order to keep the servants in their employ, but a 
considerable number were in agreement with the 
following responses: “It depends on the individual. 
You have to understand them, and if you have the 
kind of work they want, and are willing to pay 
present wages, you won’t have any trouble.” Or, 
as another respondent put it, “I always treat my 
help right, and have been very well satisfied.” 

The responses of those trying to get servant help 
run the entire gamut of hope, resignation, woe, 
hostility, and even anger. Their experiences with 
colored help have been very unsatisfactory for the 
most part, but some of the white housewives re- 
called with nostalgia “better days” in the hinter- 
land (as well as in New Orleans) when servants 
were cheap and plentiful. There was a marked 


tendency on the part of this group to consider all 
Negroes unreliable, lazy, and inefficient, and to 
have strong feelings of resentment concerning 
colored people in general. Some of the latent as 
well as active antagonisms are seen in the following 
reactions: 
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before, and this can’t compare with it, it’s so much 
worse. These New Orleans darkies are impudent and 
won’t do anything you tell them to do. The last one 
I had got away with murder before I finally let her go. 
Everywhere they think they should get anything they 
want, and if they don’t they think they’re being de- 
prived of their rights. Why, they don’t even know 
what their rights are. 

You can’t trust them, and they’re all so independent 
and always asking for more money. I’ve heard they 
have a union that’s demanding ridiculous wages. 

My washwoman died and I haven’t been able to get 
anybody since. They don’t even know how to wash 
any more. But don’t you worry, they’ll all be back 
begging for jobs after the war is over. 

There are so many rumors around about Eleanor 
Clubs, Disappointment Clubs, and Aggravating Clubs, 
and there’s bound to be something brewing. I think 
it’s about time the white people did something about it. 


Very few of the housewives who neither had help 
nor were seeking help offered any comments. The 
“servant problem” was something beyond their 
range of life experience in large part and they sim- 
ply were not concerned with it. Although these 
women form the most numerous group of house- 
wives in the city, our own interest is largely in 
their numerical existence, and from the perspective 
of this investigation they are of no immediate 
relevance. 

By way of conclusion, let us now summarize the 
main findings of this inquiry: 


1. Of families having employment, 7.8 percent have 
full-time servants, 14.9 have part-time servants, and 
9.7 are looking for servants. Apparently, about 58 
percent of the white households in New Orleans do not 
have and are not looking for servants. 

2. Cooking is still a common task of full-time serv- 
ants, but is infrequently done by part-time servants. 
In contrast, a majority of the part-time domestics do 
laundering, whereas only half of the full-time domestics 
have this as one of their functions. Cleaning is a 
common function of both types of servants. 

3. Full-time servants have been in their present jobs 
much longer than part-time servants. Almost two- 
thirds started in their present jobs before the war, 
whereas only one-third of the part-time servants have 
been in their jobs that long. Similarly, only one- 
fourth of the full-time servants have been in their jobs 
less than six months, as compared with nearly half of 
the part-time servants. 

4. Full-time servants still work approximately six 
and one-half days a week, while the part-time jobs are 
mostly two-day jobs with 5 to 6 hours daily. The wage 
per hour ($.25) is considerably higher than that paid 


The situation is deplorable. I lived in Georgia 





















to full-time workers ($.185); however, the full-time 
workers make an average of $9.26 per week, and on the 
average a worker would have to hold three part-time 
jobs to earn this amount. Those seeking servants are 
offering only $.17 per hour on the average. If we may 
guess $6.00 per week as the average pre-war wage of 
full-time domestic servants, it appears that their 
wages have increased a little over 50 percent. (All 
wages now paid to Negroes for domestic service in New 
Orleans give their population’about 88 cents per capita 
per week as their entire income from this source.) 

5. Those persons seeking servants have the largest 
families, while those having full-time servants have the 
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MMORTALIZED “Main Street” with its por- 
trayal of typical American small-town life is 
to be found in the state of Minnesota where 
more than 56 percent of the population is foreign- 
born and native-born of foreign parentage. Ameri- 
can life, for the more than thirty different national- 
ity groups living in this State, does not end on the 
Duluth docks, the Mesaba iron range, the flour 
mills of the Twin Cities or on the farms. These 
people nurture in varying degrees a lively interest 
in the distant Old Country. They are keenly con- 
cerned over the fate of their homelands which they 
left behind and maintain an active devotion to the 
culture of their forefathers. Somehow the melt- 
ing-pot idea of nationality assimilation into an 
American amalgam does not as yet fully charac- 
terize the Minnesota population. Here there is 
great consciousness of nationality backgrounds and 
differences. Among the factors contributing to 
this may be the history of the regional settling of 
the State, the preponderance of German and Scan- 
dinavian people, who by tradition and culture tend 
to be set off from the Slavs and South Europeans, 
the preservation of foreign language in the church, 
the geographic isolation of the State and the sub- 
sequent provincialism in certain sections. 
Even among the so-called Scandinavian “bloc,” 
the relations bear the imprint of historic events, 
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smallest. Those having part-time servants have 
families about half way between in size. 

6. In spite of the apparent shortage of servants it 
appears that more Negro women are working at domes- 
tic service now than were in 1940. 

7. The “servant problem,” from the point of view of 
the white housewife, least affects those who have long 
afforded full-time servants, and those who have never 
had and do not now desire domestic help. Although 
cash hourly wages are still low compared to those paid 
by other forms of employment, changed conditions 
cause those who are unwilling or unable to meet these 
conditions to be most adversely affected individually 
by the problem of domestic employment. 





Norway having once been under the domination of 
Sweden. The Swedes and Norwegians entertain a 
good-humored disaffection for one another. This 
dates back even to the time of settling: where the 
Swede settled heavily, the Norwegians settled 
sparsely. Their attitudes towards one another are 
reflected in such folk expressions as: “First God 
created Sweden. St. Peter, unimpressed, didn’t 
think it was good enough, so he created Norway 
and made a mess of it.”” Norwegians come back 
with: “God created the Norwegians to offset the 
bad country which St. Peter created, namely, 
Sweden.” “Why are Norwegians prosperous?” 
taunts a Swede. ‘They fish, sell the catch, and 
keep one fish to feed the family. They take a 
string and on it hang a small herring from the ceil- 
ing. They eat potatoes and look at the fish. And 
if you ask them what they had to eat for supper, 
they say, ‘Herring and potatoes.’”” A Swede had 
just arrived from Sweden and an American was 
showing him a forest. The Swede said, “We have 
better forests than that in Sweden.” The Ameri- 
can then showed him the skyscrapers and he com- 
mented, “‘We have better buildings than that in 
Stockholm.” Exasperated, the American then 
showed him an Indian Reservation and said, “TI bet 
you don’t have anything like this in Sweden.” 
“Oh, yes we do,” replied the Swede, “‘only we call 
it Norway!” A Swede crossed a field on his way 
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home while drunk and he fell into a pig pen. When 
he awoke up, he was sl_.ked to see he was among 
pigs, but when, in his stupor, he heard the grunts 
of the pigs, that sounded like “norsk, norsk,” the 
Swede lazily remarked, “Oh, I’m among Norwe- 
gians after all.” 


faced; you can’t trust them very much.” Some 
Norwegians felt that Sweden should have come to 
the assistance of Norway when she was attacked. 

Along with the Old World antagonisms between 
nationality groups, conflicting interests have de- 
veloped within the groups themselves. Among the 
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Of course, Norwegians counter with similar caus- 
tic remarks. “A Swede is a Norwegian with his 
brains knocked out.” ‘There is nothing dumber 
than a dumb Swede.” “It take ten Swedes to 
compare with one Norwegian.” In the present 
war situation, when the Swedes organized a “Wings 
for Norway” campaign, some Norwegians were 
heard sarcastically saying, “The Swedes are two- 


Finnish population, especially in Duluth, there 
existed a sharp cleavage between those who bit- 
terly resented the sending of help to Russia and 
those who were against the policy of the Nazified 
regime in Finland. 

The German population was somewhat torn 
asunder with the advent of Hitler in 1933. As 
early as that date, people who frequented the 
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Deutsches Haus in St. Paul began shunning any 
German whom they suspected of being Jewish. 
There was a great deal of struggle within the group 
over this issue until the section that was in sym- 
pathy with the New Order in Germany gained 
dominance. The Steuben Society and the Turn- 
verein, of course, had many members who were 
neither Bundists nor in sympathy with them. It is 
safe to assume that while some German-Americans 
had outright preference for Naziism, and a section 
a great sympathy for Germany, a large number 
were loyal and behind our war effort. 

The division among the Ukrainian population of 
the Twin Cities was further deepened by the Nazi 
invasion of the Soviet Union. Many were cheered 
by Nazi promises of an independent Ukraine, while 
others identified themselves with the struggle of 
the Russians against the invaders. The Fascists 
among the Italian population began losing ground 
as a result of the chronic reverses of the Italian 
armies. A diminishing number were still hanging 
on to Mussolini’s fame and the glory of Italy under 
Fascist rule. The relatively small Rumanian 
group in Minneapolis and St. Paul began taking 
sides on the issue of supporting King Carol if and 
when he is ever returned to the Rumanian throne. 

With the progress of the war, new trends in the 
relationships between nationality groups began to 
appear. In the summer of 1942, a call was issued 
in the Twin Cities for a United Slav Day when 
Czechs, Ukrainians, Russians, Poles, Croatians, 
Slovenes, and Serbians met together and voiced 
their common aspirations. Some groups regarded 
this show of unity unfavorably, but no overt con- 
flict was manifested. A prominent German- 
American woman commented on the United Slav 
organization, ‘““That’s the beginning of something 
very bad. Of course,” she added with a subtle 
smile, ‘““There’s nothing to worry about. They are 
ignorant and really don’t know that Germany is 
going to win.’ 

Recrudescence of such conflicts within na- 
tionality groups on American soil was the inevi- 
table result of the nationalistic and ideological 
nature of this war. Despite the cleavages, dor- 
mant dissensions, and seemingly divided loyalties, 
these different nationality groups are part of Amer- 
ican culture, regardless of whether they are ac- 
cepted and recognized as such by self-styled “pure 
Americans.” For it is due to the peculiar char- 
acter of the American social fabric that various 
nationality groups can act in the interest of their 
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country of adoption while cherishing the memory 
of their native lands. They identify themselves 
with the interests of the United States. They 
labor in the mines, factories, and fields and send 
their sons to the battle fronts. Yet the emotional 
link with the cultural heritage of their homelands 
has persisted in varying degrees of strength through 
generations, only to assume renewed meaning in 
times of social upheaval. 


II 


Along with the differences, these people have 
many points in common. An example of how 
thirty-two diverse nationality groups cooperated 
for a common goal can be seen in the Festival of 
Nations presented in St. Paul on May 1, 2, and 3 
of 1942. Particularly during this kind of war is it 
revealing that such a community-wide project 
should have been carried out harmoniously. The 
story of this festival represents a social phenome- 
non which perhaps could not have taken place 
anywhere but in America. Let us see how the 
Festival of Nations was organized, who partici- 
pated, what apprehensions were felt over present- 
ing such a festival during wartime, how the pro- 
gram was planned to avert conflict, how the 
audience reacted and participated, what principles 
are involved in this form of collective action, and 
what are the implications of such an enterprise. 

The production of the Festival of Nations in- 
volved a great deal of planning and organizational 
work.! Upon the harmonious working together 
of the many arrangement committees depended the 
success of the general undertaking. The chairman 
of the membership council of the International 
Institute, which is composed of representatives of 
many nationality groups of the community, ap- 
pointed a General Chairman of the Festival of Na- 
tions. Each nationality wishing to participate 
organized a group of fourteen men and women from 
various churches and other organizations in the 
particular ethnic community. Members of this 
group were leaders in each community in the set- 
ting up of their committees on program, exhibit, 
market, costumes, publicity, and tickets. They 
also sent a representative to an over-all General 
Festival Committee which made decisions about 


1Mrs. Alice L. Sickels, director of the International 
Institute of St. Paul, contributed greatly to the success 
of the Festival. 

2 See chart showing the organizational structure of 
the festival. 
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the conduct of the entire Festival.? The following 

nationality groups participated and are here ranked 

according to the number of active participants: 
Men Women Total 








MIS os vied < wekces > bs 45 73 118 
MD ss cv vec ewes 34 82 116 
DS Gi aS ea eS 21 84 105 
PS ob aes 26 73 99 
SN aioe 255 35 ee: 32 61 93 
cca dwn + oo 22 58 80 
Ns igs) ct liks theese 9 61 70 
NG. cicek bbe ew scan 6 54 60 
Se eee 11 47 58 
ESR BEEP RIOT 19 37 56 
BS ac hind ove oa's a 8 45 53 
DEE. Sak ets ceueebaee 13 39 52 
Es oe ce vir tbevwes 11 41 52 
PE ons vo Gs So os 13 35 48 
Netherlands............. 11 36 47 
PO fs Pea ears Saree 10 37 47 
Oe eT Ee 9 38 47 
Norwegian.............. 15 31 46 
RR soi nu aah on ose 5 40 45 
cna cuieamnweeie He 11 33 44 
WU shod s bane den es 10 31 41 
csp tsseckeciess> 4 33 37 
Hungarian.............. 7 26 33 
MNS 6850's Sib an te 5 23 28 
South American......... 8 14 22 
PISS os bs kei hue ew de 2 18 20 
as citi xh inka 3 14 17 
Rites tan Vee phan? 1 15 16 
EERE EOE 3 12 15 
IE i ks 2 13 15 
Ls oak sd s bus ane> — 13 13 
3” Rae Saray Prep 6 3 9 
382 1,220 1,602 

Unidentified............ 129 283 412 
ONE 56 Rik <a Ken oo 511 1,503 2,014 


Thus a total of 2014 members of these thirty-two 
nationality groups took active part in all phases of 
the program of the Festival of Nations. 

It was not very easy to arrive at the final deci- 
sion to put on the Festival in wartime. Italians, 
Germans, and Hungarians were apprehensive over 
appearing. Heated deliberations took place among 
the representatives of the thirty-two nationality 
groups concerning the objections to carrying out 
the Festival in time of war. The Italian repre- 
sentative related how fearful members of his com- 
munity were, lest they be booed and ridiculed by 
the audience. Representatives of various other 
groups argued that such fears, while justified, 


should not deter them from appearing with the 
rest of the group. But the Italian delegate resisted 
persuasion, saying, “I want to be assured of one 
thing, that I can have the balconies filled with 
people like the committee here tonight.” 

A Dutch representative countered, “We are the 
pulse of the Festival. We should take that pulse. 
There are many ignorant people. By having the 
Festival, we have a chance to educate them. 
Otherwise, we have no way to draw them to us. 
No other community has had a Festival like ours 
or has this chance. If we don’t go through with it, 
we defeat our own purpose. If we lay down on the 
Festival now, we will never live it down.” (sic) 
The Czech delegate pointed out, “This year we 
should surely hold the Festival, for we must not 
only win the war, but we must win the peace, too, 
and peace must be based on such understanding as 
we have here.” 

The major concern was whether such an under- 
taking could be carried out at all in wartime, and 
if so, how to protect the groups whose homelands 
were at war with the United States. For it was 
suggested that some people in the community 
would not approve of the Festival if nationalities 
of the Axis countries were on the program. In 
this connection a Polish representative pointed out 
that “A lot can be done to head off unfavorable 
audience reaction by advance publicity and by the 
pattern of the program. I have faith in the com- 
mon horse sense of the American public. There 
are always a few cranks. The majority will re- 
spond to our idea of the Festival.” An Ukrainian 
member commented, “There will be some friction 
no matter how broad-minded people are. There 
are always some difficult ones. Even Mrs. Roose- 
velt was booed by a few when she appeared.” The 
Negro delegate said, “Sometimes we poison our 
minds by thinking what others think. Then we 
begin to think it ourselves. Think for the best. 
That will help others think that way, too.” 

After many hours of deliberation by the commit- 
tee, the Italian group handed a letter of resignation 
to the General Chairman: “In light of recent seri- 
ous events involving our country and because of the 
additional demands on our time as a result thereof, 
we, the undersigned, coniprising the American- 
Italian Festival of Nations Committee tender our 
resignation.” Reasons given for resigning were 
that members of the Italian community were busy 
doing Red Cross work, raising funds for the U.S.O., 
and devoting their time to other patriotic activities 
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for the war. This move caused keen disappoint- 
ment to the seventy-five members of the different 
nationalities present at the committee meeting. 
Interestingly enough, the group voted to leave 
space for market and exhibit booths for the Ital- 
ians, should they decide to come in at the last 
minute. And if they still did not participate, 
members of other nationality groups would present 
something to depict Italian ethnic culture. 

A very stirring moment was reached when the 
representative of the Greek group, a young man of 
about thirty, got up and spoke with a marked 
accent: 

I don’t want to wax “elegant,” (sic) but I have con- 
tact with the Italians and I know them. Behind this 
letter are other ideas than those expressed, ideas that 
are feltin the community. I wonder if another attempt 
could be made through another approach to bring them 
in. Perhaps through the churches and one of the 
Fathers I know. I can’t believe that the Italian com- 
munity are so much better citizens, and so much more 
patriotic. Ever since the first Festival, the Italians 
have taken a prominent part, have had large numbers 
and great enthusiasm. It’s too bad that we should lose 
them at this time. At a meeting of business men I 
attended, they were discussing the Festival and brought 
up the question of the public’s attitude towards the 
people who come from the nations with whom we are 
at war. They realize the problem of the International 
Institute, but thought that publicity would help the 
situation. They felt that the nationalities would only 
gain by participation and that it would demonstrate 
their citizenship and democracy. It is a severe chal- 
lenge and takes a lot of courage. There are too many 
fine Italian people in this community not to accept the 
challenge, and be present at our next meeting. 


The committee was visibly moved by the spon- 
taneous reaction of a Greek who remembered the 
Italian hordes fighting his people and grieved over 
the decimation of his homeland. ‘With such a dis- 
play of character, we have little to fear in put- 
ting on a Festival,” commented a member of the 
Jewish delegation. 

While the German group at first was not unani- 
mous over participating, as one of them pointed 
out, “There are many Germans who are die-hard 
Germans and don’t want to have anything to do 
with the Festival,” nevertheless, they decided to 
take part. It was significant that members of the 
German group appeared in a much more secure 
frame of mind in their reaction towards partici- 
pating in the Festival than the Italians who were 
much more fearful of being ridiculed. Among the 
factors that would explain their difference in atti- 


tude can be considered the more favored socio- 
economic position of the German group in the 
community, and the self-consciousness of the Ital- 
ian group, reflecting the repercussions of the sub- 
ordinate position of their homeland in the Axis as 
well as the numerous taunts in the press and radio 
at the Italian defeats. The Hungarians also had 
qualms over participating, but after weeks of 
deliberations, a final decision to carry out the 
Festival was reached. 

The committee had some difficulty over a sug- 
gestion to add a new feature to the Festival in the 
form of an expression of the diverse religious herit- 
ages in America by the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and Greek Orthodox faiths. 
When this plan was brought up, a member of the 
Ukrainian group objected, “A Roman Catholic 
priest would never sit down in official capacity with 
a Greek Orthodox priest.”” Someone else said that 
you cannot get religious groups to mix. The Irish 
representative explained that she came to the Festi- 
val for food and a good time and religious ideas do 
not fit into it. ‘You can get people together for 
patriotism or a good time but you can’t get them 
together on religion.” The Ukrainian representa- 
tive warned that “The emphasis on religion might 
tend to split some nationality groups, as many are 
divided into. various religious sects.’””’ The group 
expressed the opinion that if such a project were 
carried out, it should be done by influential laymen 
and not by church officials. The Irish delegate 
remarked, “‘We don’t want to bring anything into 
the Festival that might spoil it. We've had fine 
Festivals without it.” Finally the religious herit- 
age program was held with the approval of the 
Catholic Archbishop, who incidentally is Irish. 

The Festival of Nations was presented in the 
block-long arena of the city auditorium of St. Paul 
and had three distinct parts. The first was the 
Homelands Exhibit of folk arts and crafts of the 
thirty-two participating nationality groups. Each 
ethnic group had its own exhibit in a separate booth 
in the corridor surrounding the arena, with the vast 
center of the arena serving as the Market Square. 
The second part was the Old World Market in 
which over two hundred different kinds of food 
were prepared and sold by women of the many 
nationality groups. These foods were offered to 
the attending public from houses and shops built 
in the architectural style of their respective native 
villages. The third part consisted of the folk fes- 
tival program, which was presented in the large 
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Market Square. These performances depicted 
some indigenous episode in the life of each ethnic 
group as well as old world songs and folk dances. 
During the program, in the exhibit booths and in 
the markets, the participants wore costumes of the 
homelands from which they emigrated. The au- 
dience in the balconies, which were symbolically 
interpreted as hills, looked down into the village. 
During the six performances of the three-day Festi- 
val, there were in each performance about 1500 
participants who sat at tables in front of the food 
shops and gradually took their turns as performers 
on the program. Before and after the program was 
presented the audience of four to five thousand at 
each performance strolled about the Market Place, 
tasting the different foods and viewing the handi- 
work from each country. 

A great deal of ingenuity was shown in formu- 
lating the program, especially those of the critical 
nationalities. Thus, for instance, in the opening 
grand march, when all the nationality groups 
passed in review before the audience, portraying a 
characteristic feature of their culture, the Germans 
presented impersonations of the three great B’s: 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. The three gray- 
haired composers marched slowly across the arena. 
Of course, the audience applauded approvingly. 
The Germans also joined with Austrians, Hunga- 
rians, and Swiss in singing and dancing at an out- 
door café somewhere in Central Europe and chil- 
dren of the Turnverein performed calisthenics. 
By the very nature of the program the audience 
could not express any hostile reaction. 

The Italians, in a dramatic last minute decision, 
finally participated in the Festival and in the grand 
march presented a colorfully decorated Sicilian 
wooden cart, full of Italian children and drawn 
across the arena by a man in native costume. The 
audience applauded very loudly; there was not the 
slightest sign of unfriendliness. The program pre- 
sented by the Negro group, interpreting the histori- 
cal development of the Negro in America, was 
received with great ovation. There were high 
moments of enthusiasm when the Chinese ap- 
peared amidst the strains of the new fighting China 
song. The kilted Scotch with their sword dance, 
the Russian peasants with their songs and Cossack. 
dances, the Jewish depiction of their hope for Zion, 
and the many other cultural expressions were 
viewed by over 30,000 people during the three days 
of the Festival in an orderly manner without the 
feared disturbance. 


After the program, at each performance, the au- 
dience came down into the Market Square and 
moved around among the food shops. Here was a 
throng of people waiting for crepe suzettes which 
the French chef pulled out of the flaming rum. 
Right next door was another circle of people buying 
German Frankfurter Wiirstchen. As one hungry 
buyer remarked, ‘Never mind the name, give me 
the hot dog.” Farther along was the Italian booth 
serving spaghetti Italiani con polpette (the last 
word meaning meat balls, of course). And so the 
people went from booth to booth tasting Norwe- 
gian fattigman (thin pastry cookies), Polish barsscz 
(soup), Austrian Wiener Schnitzel, Rumanian 
taitzai (thread-fine noodles), Czech kolacky (filled 
rolls), Chinese sweet and sour pork ribs, Armenian 
shish kibob (lamb on skewers), Syrian lamb and 
green beans and rice, Russian ikra (caviar sand- 
wiches) and caramels and rum candies, Greek 
teree (goat’s cheese), Jewish gefilte fish, Irish barm 
brack (fruit-bread), coffee in the Finnish style, 
Scotch oat cakes, Swedish lax pudding (salmon 
loaf), milk served from a Dutch dog cart, and 
Mexican tamales and enchiladas. At the Icelandic 
booth, a couple eating vinarterta (wine tarts) were 
overheard saying ‘Not bad for Eskimos, is it?” 


Ill 


During the years that the Festival of Nations has 
developed (it started on a smaller scale in 1932 and 
gradually evolved through 1934, 1936, and 1939), 
food has acquired a special meaning both for the 
participating ethnic groups and for the thousands 
of people who came as spectators, for it was pre- 
pared with pride by the foreign-born women to be 
eaten with enjoyment and appreciation by Ameri- 
can-born visitors as well as persons of other na- 
tionality backgrounds. The fact that one may 
find gathered in one huge arena representative 
foods of thirty-two far-flung countries stirs the 
imagination of the people and arouses at first curi- 
osity and then the wish to become part of the 
festivities and share in the gamut of taste experi- 
ences offered at the Old World Market. If people 
are at first wary of trying some of the strange 
delicacies, they soon learn that the foreign-sound- 
ing and incomprehensible names of foods actually 
represent dishes which they either themselves cook 
or types of food which, upon familiarity, are not 
so prohibitive as they were prior to tasting them. 
While there still may exist some dislike for certain 
foods which one eats on this occasion, nevertheless 
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the mere fact that one sees others eating them with 
relish diminishes somewhat the sense of ex- 
clusiveness. 

The spectator-public may regard the Festival 
at first as a show, but through actual participation 
in the many human expressions of the thirty-two 
nationality groups, they become integrated into 
the scene as sharers in and contributors to the 
festivities. The images which each visitor carries 
away consist of the facial expressions of members 
of different ethnic groups, the way they talk, their 
gay costumes, the music of the minstrels nearby, 
and the taste of the food. In this atmosphere of 
conviviality, despite its superficial character, the 
guests are almost sure to be favorably impressed 
by the performance of their foreign-born country- 
men. However deep prejudice and feelings of 
superiority may be among the spectator-public, a 
certain amount of emotional release has taken 
place during the festivities. This emotional re- 
lease amounts to an initial break-down, however 
slight, of their sense of separateness which was 
based on antagonisms and stereotyped pictures of 
these people. Here one sees, hears, and feels the 
open expressions of a variety of peoples who 
existed heretofore in imagination only as hearsays 
or as distant and little known people. The impact 
of so many different worlds concentrated in several 
hours of participation is apt to whittle down one’s 
sense of self-importance. As someone remarked, 
“T came feeling haughty and just wondered what 
some of these Slavic people look like, but when I 
left I felt very small.” 

When the audience moves about the Market 
from one nationality booth to another, they find 
that their attention is caught by the variety of 
foods on the different counters. A mood of ad- 
venturousness is touched off, and in the sporting 
interest in tasting new foods, as countless others 
are doing in their presence, they may experience 
freedom, even though temporary, from ordinary 
dislikes which they associate with certain groups. 
In this state of fluidity, people are put off guard 
and become more receptive. In such a state, the 
taste of food is associated with the facial expres- 
sions, the voices, and the general setting of the 
particular nationality groups which prepared the 
foods. The cluster of these elements constitute a 
new image which becomes a part of experience. 
The personalized idea and sentiments formed in 
this type of contact may be more potent in initiat- 
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ing a receptive tendency than discussions and 
conceptualized exhortations to tolerance. 

Upon recollection of the images which the differ- 
ent ethnic groups created in their minds, persons 
who attended the Festival may experience a modi- 
fication of their ideas and sentiments. While 
many of the stereotypes and antagonisms may 
persist, they, nevertheless, are set against a new 
line of experience which, if re-lived, may contribute 
towards the diminution of hatreds. In the sociable 
atmosphere of the Festival, there is likely to occur, 
if not a lessening of antagonism in some instances, 
at least a realization that these are living and 
acting people who, otherwise, under the spelt of 
prejudice, assume sinister forms. Here one sees 
men and women. of different ethnic groups, laugh- 
ing, preparing and handling the food, and eagerly 
offering it to those who ask for it. When con- 
juring up images of these people in retrospect, per- 
sons who have seen them in action may think of 
them not so much in terms of differentiating traits 
as of those which are more akin to themselves. 
Recollection of the Festival is more apt to be one 
in which the variety of nationality groups appear 
to have many traits in common rather than many 
points of difference. This is due to the fact that, 
while eating the food, hearing the songs, and seeing 
the facial expressions, a sense of sympathetic soci- 
ability develops. Despite its ephemeral char- 
acter this state of sympathetic sociability creates 
a feeling that what one is dealing with primarily is 
human individuals and not strange and threaten- 
ing groups. 

It is likely, then, that in the process of participa- 
tion in this experience of the senses, comparing 
other groups unfavorably with one’s self or one’s 
own group is less apt to take place than when one 
indulges in that away from these groups. Instead 
of unfavorable comparisons, the visitors have the 
shocking realization that these people, who were 
previously thought of as strange and offensive, are 
actually people backed by a culture and capable 
of beautiful expressions of that culture. To con- 
trast this experiencing on the level of the senses 
with a conceptualized or intellectualized experience 
is to take into account an important fact of human 
nature, namely, traits of a universal character are 
actually actively felt rather than understood in 
terms of an abstract ethical tenet or philosophical 
doctrine, such as brotherhood, equality, efc. Here 
one acquires images, which in terms of Charles 
Horton Cooley “form a sensible nucleus of per- 
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sonal and social ideas which serve as the substance 
for inner imagination and sentiment.” Breaking 
of bread with one’s foe or a stranger, feasting and 
dancing and song have always been symbols of 
friendliness and the bringing about of consensus. 
This area of experience deserves to be investigated 
since it touches off a series of sentiments that may 
change conceptions or at least modify them. 

This level of experience of the senses is crucial 
and can induce at times negative as well as positive 
images, depending on whether the circumstances 
surrounding the experience are pleasant or un- 
pleasant. At the Festival of Nations, the atmos- 
phere of congeniality and gaiety contributes greatly 
to the sense of participation and pleasantness. 
The individual person falls under the spell of 
publicly sanctioned conduct which in itself is sig- 
nificant as it creates a general setting of fair play. 
Of course, one may conceive of a sectarian whose 
traditions are built around strong food taboos as 
being impervious to this type of experience. 


IV 


As the audience moved on from the Market Place 
into the section of exhibit booths, it was noticeable 
that some of the nationality groups had injected 
another note into the assortment of folk art and 
craft. In the Greek booth, between two fluted 
columns of painted wood were pictures of two 
Greek heroes, who, in the words of a foreign-born 
Greek, “were both fighters for freedom.” In the 
Polish booth, visitors received a small pamphlet 
telling of Poland’s fight for liberty. The Czech 
booth had a symbolic exhibit and displayed along 
the walls three inscriptions. One was a quota- 
tion from John Huss, “Pravda vitezi,’”’ (Truth 
prevails). A line from Comenius read: “After the 
storms of wrath have passed, to thee shall be re- 
turned the rule over thine own things, Oh Czech 
people.” The third quotation was from Thomas 
Masaryk, “Jesus, not Caesar.” The Czech peas- 
ant room contained a cradle on a raised platform 
in one corner which was again symbolic of the 
rebirth of the nation. 

In the Danish booth, a popular Dane from the 
Twin Cities expressed himself during conversa- 
tion, “I am a Dane and proud of it. We have a 
good little country over there and it will regain its 
freedom.”” An Armenian woman was concerned 
over the fate of a large Armenian settlement in the 
Caucasus and spoke with vivid gesticulations 
about the progress of her people under the Soviet 


regime. Near the Ukrainian booth, a well-known 
leader of this group spoke with fervor of how the 
Ukrainian children in Minnesota have embroidered 
the blouses they wear at the Festival. A little 
further away an American-born boy of Ukrainian 
parents spoke with pride of Timoshenko whom 
he described as a Ukrainian. And so in this 
congery of different nationality groups, amidst the 
laughter and songs and costumed dancers, there 
was both a kaleidoscopic array of peoples forming 
the texture of American society as well as echoes of 
fervent hope for the rebirth of vanquished nations. 

There are some who would see unhappy impli- 
cations in this entire method of bringing together 
various ethnic groups and would question the value 
of protecting the different cultural heritages from 
extinction. They would point out that such a 
collective enterprise breeds nationalism, divides 
loyalties, and prepares the ground for all sorts of 
political organizations with European tie-ups. 
This undertaking, therefore, should be closely ex- 
amined from the standpoint of the nationality 
groups who take part in producing the Festival. 

It should be acknowledged that the Festival of 
Nations does not arise spontaneously. The In- 
ternational Institute provides the rallying point 
and the necessary leadership to initiate this type 
of program. Once contact is established with the 
different ethnic groups in the community, members 
of the middle and upper class of these nationalities 
see in it a chance to widen their acquaintance with 
the general community as well as a means of as- 
serting themselves in their respective groups. 
Since there already exists sufficient ethnocentrism 
among nationality groups, they respond eagerly to 
the prospect of exhibiting aspects of their culture 
which they feel are otherwise either unknown and 
misunderstood or looked down upon. Further- 
more, they are glad of the opportunity to get public 
approval of their food, song, dance, and costumes, 
which the second and third generation are often 
ashamed of. Therefore, their main concern is to 
produce a program which should be not merely 
acceptable to the public, but distinctive and praise- 
worthy. They are not preparing just a spectacle, 
but are giving expression to indigenous character- 
istics which they hope will be received favorably. 
Obviously, in their great eagerness to make an ap- 
pearance as a separate nationality group, they go 
to great lengths to cooperate with others, since 
only through this collective enterprise can they 
achieve the spotlight of the public gaze. There is 
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apt, however, to develop a sharpened identifica- 
tion with their own program and a heightened 
desire to be the preferred performers. 

In the present international political situation, 
those nationality groups, whose home countries 
have been vanquished and are suffering under the 
cruelties of the conqueror, consider themselves 
here in America as the guarantors of the eventual 
liberation of their homelands. Consequently, in 
the preparation of their respective programs, they 
show a special zeal so that the success should not be 
a localized incident but a rallying point for further 
action. From the standpoint of the public, they 
hope to arouse sympathetic interest and concern 
for the fate of their respective lands. Naturally, a 
tacit competitive and rival spirit may exist be- 
tween the performing groups, and exhibitionism 
even enters in, but in the framework of the Festival, 
it also assumes the character of an appeal for 
solidarity within the group. While there may 
exist a bond of sympathy among the nationality 
groups whose homelands have shared in a similar 
fate, there is actually no occasion for this to be 
manifested at the Festival. As groups, those 
nationalities whose lands of origin are at present 
parts of the Axis are in the anomalous situation of 
having no traditional basis for any active collabora- 
tion. And as to their relations with other nation- 
ality groups, they are torn by mixed feelings of 
eagerness not to be excluded and of apprehension 
over being ridiculed and abused, if included in 
the program. 

It may be argued that each nationality group, 
by laboring arduously for a period of more than a 
year to prepare such a program, is thereby rein- 
forcing old world loyalties and antagonisms and 
even educating the second generation to accept 
such cultural forms as they would otherwise reject 
and forget, if there were no publicly sanctioned 
means of expression. It may also be said that 
there is a very tenuous line dividing cultural 
identification and political loyalty, and especially 
in the present international situation, such loyalties 
cannot but foster a more active form of orientation 
of a nationalistic character. On the other hand, 
daily life in America is so entirely removed from 
the costumed peasant dancing a hora or a jig that 
such a program as the Festival of Nations may 
serve as a medium for emotional release of tension 
and conflict. They gain from it a sense of security 
and a feeling that they may be partly accepted 
despite their foreign origin. 
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One cannot suppress and ignore the existence 
of cultural and traditional differences. On the 
contrary, such an occasion for collective expression 
of them may actually work in the direction of les- 
sening inter-nationality antagonisms. Witness, 
for instance, the long deliberations of the Inter- 
nationality Committee when there was a likeli- 
hood that the Italians would not join in the pro- 
gram. That it fosters some degree of mutual 
responsibility can be seen in the following incident: 
the International Institute arranges a summer ex- 
cursion on a Mississippi river boat for the different 
nationality groups. In the summer of 1942, a 
large boat replaced the usual small steamer and the 
International Institute could not charter the 
entire boat. Since the policy of this river boat was 
to exclude Negroes, the representatives of the 
thirty-two groups of the Festival Committee voted 
without hesitation to cancel the excursion, although 
this meant the loss of $150, income which the 
Institute had every year from such an outing. 

This does not imply that there is a thorough ac- 
ceptance of one another by the different nationality 
groups. The tendency not to marry outside of 
one’s ethnic group is not altered. However, in 
the process of collective participation of the type 
analyzed in this paper, acquaintances and friend- 
ships are made between certain groups and re- 
spectful consideration is fostered for others. It 
should be noted that the common meeting ground 
of all these nationality groups is made possible by 
the Festival of Nations. No matter how ab- 
sorbed each nationality group may be in its own 
program of food, song, and dance, they come to 
appreciate, through direct contact, that the others 
have distinct cultures also, that they too prize 
their heritage and hopefully fret and labor to 
make a good impression on the American public 
with whatever they have to exhibit. The feeling 
of neighborliness, which prevails during the months 
of preparation and during the program itself, 
tends to soften considerably the old world antago- 
nisms and new world tensions. As for the 
spectator-public, the sense experiences of hearing 
the songs, seeing the costumes, dances and facial 
expressions, and tasting the foods of the various 
ethnic groups breaks down rigidity, induces a 
receptive mood, and forms the source for new 
images and feelings so that old ideas may be modi- 
fied and new personalized ideas initiated. 
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THE DETROIT MEXICAN IMMIGRANT AND NATURALIZATION 


NORMAN D. HUMPHREY 
Wayne University 


HE possession of an Indian appearance 

significantly affects Mexican adjustment 

in the United States. “Race prejudice,” 
as it strikes the Mexican, according to Manuel 
Gamio, is in some ways comparable to that ac- 
corded the Negro,” for neither the immigrant, the 
naturalized Mexican, nor a native-born American 
of Mexican extraction, can rise from his low social 
stratum.* Gamio, without so naming it, is de- 
scribing a caste situation in the process of de- 
velopment.‘ 

Mexicans in Texas® and other parts of the South- 
west have come in varying degrees to be defined 
by the dominant white caste as an exogamous 
group, in which the limitation to any individual’s 
status is determined by the fact of birth. Mr. 
Garcia, sometime secretary of a Mexican Society, 
Obreros Unidos, contrasted Detroit with Texas 
in this regard: 


Detroit is better. . . . In Texas, especially in the small 
towns, people don’t treat us good. In some of the 
restaurants and soda fountains they have signs like this 
—No Niggers or Mexicans Served Here. In Detroit, 
the people treat us better.® 


While germinal elements for a Mexican caste are 
present in the northern states, they are not as 
developed, nor as overt in their expression, as they 
are in the south. One significant reason for the 
relative lack of discrimination in the north is 


1 See, Emory S. Bogardus, The Mexican in the United 
States, (Los Angeles, 1934), p. 16; Manuel Gamio, 
Mexican Immigration to the United States, (Chicago, 
1930), pp. 53-55. P. S. Taylor, “Mexicans North of 
the Rio Grande,” Survey, 66: 201. 

2E. M. Alvarado, “Mexican Immigration to the 
United States,” National Conference of Social Work— 
Proceedings, 1920, p. 480. 

*Op. cit., pp. 55, 156-7. These statements do not 
adequately describe “race relations” for Detroit, where 
the Mexicans the opposite process, that of de-empha- 
sizing difference, seems to be occurring. 

* Norman D. Humphrey, “American Raceand Caste,” 
Psychiatry, IV, 159-60. 

'M. S. Handman, “The Mexican Immigrant in 
Texas,” National Conference of Social Work—Proceed- 
ings, 1926, p. 338. 

‘Interview with Mary Pike, Wayne University 
student. 


simply the small size of the Mexican group, which 
prevents the Mexicans from being defined by the 
dominant American group as threatening its eco- 
nomic position. In general, discrimination against 
the Mexican is lacking in Detroit, at least in the 
obvious forms it assumes in Texas. Whereas in 
the past Detroit Mexicans, if they were Caucasoid 
in type, were wont to call themselves “Spanish,” 
today they are more likely to refer to themselves as 
Mexicans. But for the Indian blooded portion, a 
sense of inferiority is retained from the fact of 
previous discrimination in the southwest,’ even 
though no “color line” of a marked sort is drawn 
toward Mexicans in Detroit. The intermarriage 
of Mestizos and Caucasoid Americans here dis- 
proves the existence of fixed caste lines. 

However, discrimination is found in some areas 
of life. It even occurs within Catholic churches. 
The Reverend Father Peter T. Fiexa, assistant 
pastor of a church in Saginaw, speaking before a 
special meeting of Damas Catolicas Society in 
1939, made mention of this discrimination: 


You may have inferred from my statements that I 
advocate more Catholic Churches for Mexicans. How- 
ever, I do not. Too frequently, the Mexican upon his 
arrival is forced to live in the slums, and, as I have said 
before, he often continues to live in the slums due to 
economic pressure. Churches for Mexicans would tend 
to segregate them in certain areas. For the Mexican 
to progress, he must not cling to a particular section of 
a city. I am glad to see that you Mexicans of Detroit 
are rapidly moving into all districts. As people become 
acquainted with you individually, their prejudices will 
gradually be overcome. In moving away to a new 
section, you will find that you will constantly encounter 
opposition even from Catholics. Many priests through- 
out the country have told me that, when they have had 
a small number of Mexicans in their parish, they have 
been forced to relegate the back seat and the side aisles 
to the Mexicans. However, some of these priests have 
been able eventually to overcome the bias of Catholic 
Americans, at least to such an extent that restrictions as 
to seats in church were no longer necessary.® 


A discriminatory tendency, ubiquitous enough 
to manifest itself in the House of God, could easily 


7 Interview with Consul Dominguez. 
8 Mary Pike’s notes taken in the auditorium of St. 
Anne’s, September 18, 1939. 
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promote feelings on the part of Mexicans that they 
are despised in this country. A Detroit priest 
commenting on this point stated that Mexicans 
often do feel this dislike “even to the point of 
imagining the situation.”® To counteract this 
tendency, the present Catholic Archbishop of 
Detroit, who desires that no discrimination be 
shown, proposes Mexican participation in Ameri- 
can Catholic organizations as a means of over- 
coming it. But the sense of inferiority and of 
potential discrimination acts to prevent such par- 
ticipation. A case illustrates this point: 


Mrs. B., when asked if she were a member of the 
Christian Mothers’ Society of St. Anne’s Church (the 
church she attends) replied: “No, why should I be? 
Those white ladies don’t want me anyhow.’”?° 


Color is perhaps not always basic to prejudice, 
yet restrictions in rental and social contacts prove 
the existence of discrimination, as the following 
excerpt shows: 


Mr. M. looked for a place to live “but was unsuccess- 
ful in finding a house. He claims that many landlords 
in the district will not rent to a Mexican family. 
(12-19-37)4 


Some Mexicans have avoided this problem by 
renting in Negro neighborhoods. Mexicans are 
not averse to contact with Negroes, but on the 
whole social intercourse with them is limited to 
living in the same area, or to casual visiting with 
Negro neighbors.!2 That in some cases, actual 


® Father Barrett in an interview with Helen Beckett, 
Wayne University student. 

10Helen Beckett. 

1 This is evident in several Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare case selections. 

When the landlord of the house to which the M. 
family was referred by the Welfare department found 
out that Mr. M. was a Mexican, the check for the 
month’s period was returned and Mr. M. was requested 
to leave. The landlord was of Polish extraction. 
(12-6-30) : 

The worker made a collateral call on an American 
family, living adjacent to the R. family, and learned 
“that the American family does not neighbor with them 
because they are foreigners.” (1-23-31) 

The C. Family, consisted of a widower and his 
children, his deserted sister, and his invalid, aged 
mother. Mary, the sister, since she has always lived 
in colored sections, “has no friends.” (3-3-32) Yet 
on one occasion the worker found her making a slip for 
a colored child (6-15-32) When Mr. C’s mother 
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friendships arise is to be seen in the fact that 
Negroes may act as translators or interpreters for 
Mexicans." Beyond the bounds of mere friend- 
ship, Negro women appear to have considerable 
sexual attractiveness for some immigrant Mexi- 
can men.'4 

What discrimination (real or imagined) does 
exist, gives rise to two divergent tendencies. One, 
perhaps the most dominant, especially for the 
younger group, is that of esteeming “whiteness” 
and all things associated with it. This accords 
somewhat with American norms, as is witnessed 
in this selection: 


Mrs. F. was interviewed in her home at a time when 
her sister was visiting her. The first thing the visiting 
sister said when she was introduced to us by Mrs. F. 
was that “she wanted to put us right about some things. 
It was this,” she said very earnestly, “that although 
some Mexicans are very dark, not all of them are.” 
Then she pointed to Mrs. F’s two children, one of whom 
was very fair and the other dark.“ 


Discrimination seemingly on the grounds of 
color has thus resulted in whiteness of skin be- 
coming a cultural value of considerable strength. 
The other (and opposite) development, a fierce 
pride in “race,” relates to the retention of Mexican 
citizenship, which acts to deter assimilation of 
American culture. 

The relative absence of a “race” situation in 
Detroit for Mexicans, is conducive to a more rapid 
assimilation of American culture than is possible 
in the Southwest. Discrimination against Mexi- 
cans in the southern and western states is neither 
favorable to assimilation nor to the acquisition of 
United States citizenship.'® Mexicans there 





was ill, two colored neighbors came to visit the aged 
woman at the same time the worker was calling. (4— 
13-32) 

The A’s lived for a considerable time at 1441 E. 
Fort, in a Negro neighborhood. “V. called on Guy B. 
(apparently a Negro) living at 1331 E. Fort, who says 
he sees this man quite often, although he does not know 
him to speak to.” He says a “Mexican lives unnoticed 
in this colored neighborhood.” (11-3-31) 

18 “Mrs. V. came into the office with a Negress who 
helped her interpret.” (11-5-35) 

4 Mrs. C. contended that Mr. O. was spending money 
on the colored women in the neighborhood and no 
longer found his wife attractive. (12-13-38) 

4 Catherine Fisher and Irene Korpal, Wayne Uni- 
versity students. 

6 Gamio, oP. cit., p. 157. 
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usually feel that to adopt a new country “would 
be disloyal, unfaithful, almost treacherous.”!? 
Such manifestations of patriotism may be viewed 
as mechanisms through which the Mexican main- 
tains his integrity in the hostile social milieu of 
this section of the United States. In Texas and 
California, what naturalization occurs little 
changes tlie defined status of the worker. 
Strangely enough, naturalization gives the immi- 
grant a slightly higher status than that afforded 
the American-born person of Mexican derivation. 
But it is only the upper class Caucasoid persons 
of Mexican extraction whose acquisition of Ameri- 
can citizenship yields profit to them.'® 

One force working counter to naturalization is 
the intention, widespread among Mexican im- 
migrants, ultimately to return to Mexico. That 
naturalization is not basically consistent with the 
desire to return to Mexico is perhaps more fre- 
quently felt than expressed: 


Although Mr. G. has been in this country since 1923, 
he “states that he had no first papers and that he 
hopes to return to Mexico sometime.” (1-11-39) 


For those, however, who wish to change their 
citizenship, the formal educational requirements 
act as a barrier, and a very formidable one, in view 
of the meagre literacy of the majority of immi- 
grants. Additional deterrents are provided by the 
fees involved, and by the need for proofs of birth 


17 “Mexican Immigrants and American Citizen- 
ship,” Sociology and Social Research, 13: 469. 

Consul! Dominguez has pointed out, (referring to a 
Reader’s Digest article on it), that the Mexican worker 
fails to differentiate between affiliation with a national 
state, and retention of custom. “Pedro” is reported 
as feeling: “Mexico is my mother. Shall I renounce my 
mother?” In Detroit, this trend is exemplified when 
a Mexican was asked if he had been naturalized. He 
replied, obviously insulted, “Mexico is my country. I 
only need one country.” 

18Thus newspaper owners like Ignacio Lozano, 
publisher of San Antonio’s La Prensa may acquire 
United States Citizenship and thereby gain status, but 
not so the common laborer, who remains to Texans a 
“greaser.”” 

1 See: Ruth Camblon, “Mexicans in Chicago,” The 
Family, 7:21; Taylor, Bethlehem, op cit.,p. 22. Gamio 
op. cit., p. 18; Walker, op. cit., p. 466. 

#0 “Mr. P. has never applied for citizenship papers 
because he felt there was no need for it, so he might 
go to night school this coming winter and attempt to 
learn the information necessary to pass the examina- 
tion.” (9-22-38) 
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and legal entry. A frequent attitude is that ex- 
pressed by one Mexican when asked to give his 
views regarding naturalization—‘I never gave 
the matter a thought.” This circumstance has 
prevented the continuance of such relief work as 
W.P.A. and later of defense factory employment. 
The failure to become naturalized thus precluded 
the very employment necessary for continuing 
adjustment. 

An opposite tendency is seen in the actual at- 
tempts to acquire American citizenship. In this 
connection a frequently unnoticed, but still dy- 
namic factor, has been the negativistic role played 
by the Mexican consul, who has not functioned as 
the protector the immigrants expected him to be. 

When occasion demanded that an immigrant visit 
that official, as often as not, he was disappointed. 
“T am a Mexican citizen,”’ the conversation might 
begin, “I request a letter of introduction.” Too 
frequently, the reply might be: “Go back where 
you came from and don’t bother me.. I am too 
busy. Official business.’ 

Frustrated in his expectations of protection from 
the consul, the Mexican immigrant might try hard 
to gain what in the north was the more certain 
status of American citizenship. This status is 
evidenced in this case worker’s perceptions of 
Mr. F. 


Mr. F. obtained his second papers on January 28, 
1935. He had come to Detroit in 1925. “Mr. F. isa 
strong, well-built Mexican, giving a better impression to 
the worker (than most Mexicans), who as a rule are so 
small in stature... . Believe he is a higher type than 
many Mexican clients and would probably be a little 
easier to Americanize than many natives of that 
country.” (12-3-32) (Italics, the present writer’s).” 


In some instances of naturalization, the act of 
becoming a citizen would appear to be bound up 
with the growth of a man’s children to adulthood, 
and their assimilation of American meanings and 
practices. 


*1 Information from a Detroit Mexican who prefers 
to remain anonymous. See Manuel Gamio, The Mexi- 
can Immigrant: His Life Story (Chicago, 1931), pp. 56, 
217, and especially pp. 125-126 for corroboration of 
this fact. 

#2 Mr. R. is a naturalized citizen with second papers. 
Mr. R. “is a very genial men and tries desperately to 
carry on an intelligible interview but because of being 
unable to speak English adequately, worker had a great 
deal of trouble understanding him.” (7-26-37) 
(Italics, the present writer’s). 
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Mr. M. obtained naturalization on March 19, 1928 
in Detroit after having come here in 1920. “Mr. M. 
seems anxious to give his family the best possible and 
they have progressed better than any Mexican family of 
this worker’s acquaintance. (11-12-29) (Italics, the 
present writer’s). 


In more numerous instances first papers were 
obtained by immigrants only to lapse before ac- 
quisition of the second papers. The lack of con- 
cern for the welfare of the documents themselves 
is evidenced by their frequently being “lost.’’?* 

Detroit’s greater proportion of naturalized 
Mexicans, as compared to southwestern cities,” 
is in part a function of the relative absence of dis- 
crimination there, of the relatively high real wages 
which are obtainable, and the requirements of 
many defense factories that first papers be taken 
out by the alien before he is hired.?® 


% Detroit Department of Public Welfare Case 
Record. 

% Mr. G. entered the United States in 1911 and in 
1914 applied for citizenship in Arizona, but lost the 
first papers. He again applied in 1923 in Wayne, 
Michigan, but his application lapsed and naturalization 
was not acquired. 

% The extent of naturalization in other parts of the 
country in the 1920’s is shown by Thomson: “In Los 
Angeles, where live at least 100,000 Mexicans, in all 
probability, not more than two or three a year file 
petitions for naturalization. El Paso with 50,000 
Mexicans has naturalized perhaps twenty-five during 
the past five years.”—Charles A. Thompson, “Mexi- 


cans—An Interpretation,” National Conference of © 


Social Work, Proceedings, 1928 p. 502. 

In Detroit, of the 883 men, enumerated in the 1934 
School Census, 88 were citizens, 73 had first papers, 
707 were aliens, and 15 were unknown; whereas 58 of 
the 184 women were citizens, 22 had first papers, 79 
were aliens, and 25 were unknown. 

% During the year 1941, the Legal Aid Bureau re- 
flected the acceleration of this trend toward naturaliza- 
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The total assimilation of an individual is most 
certainly not indexed by changes in citizenship. 
Given little encouragement, (except negative ones 
in the form of barriers to job adjustment)?’ few 
become citizens. The allegience to the homeland 
constitutes a value for the peasant Mexican. 
Even if he possessed the intellectual equipment re- 
quired for naturalization, his emotional adherence 
to La Patria would interfere with any rapid change 
of citizenship. From the viewpoint of competition 
between cultural elements on a superorganic level, 
the old value (Mexican nationalism) has greater 
strength than has the new value (American citizen- 
ship). When, however, employment has also 
involved the accompanying sanction of a declara- 
tion of intention to become naturalized, the Mexi- 
can’s tie with the homeland has been weakened. 
The emergence of general loyalties for the United 
States and its culture among the second generation 
has aided the process of breaking down the im- 
migrant’s political loyalties to his motherland. In 
general, the more economically successful an im- 
migrant has been and the more his family has been 
rooted in American culture, the greater have be- 
come his probabilities for naturalization. 





tion, for requests for birth certificates and citizenship 
papers have occurred both as a result of defense jobs, 
and of the draft. Mexicans reporting at the Bureau for 
aid in obtaining citizenship are first asked to bring proof 
of legal entry, which they invariably promise to do. 
But there many applications end, for a disproportionate 
twenty-five percent have their applications closed with 
the statement: “Client failed to report.” 

27 The sterectype of the Mexican as a non-citizen is 
popularly so strong that when a naturalized Mexican 
Ford worker was recently laid off, the unquestioned 
assumption was that he was not a citizen —Consul 
Dominguez, 1941. 


ERRATUM 


Tenants of the Almighty, by Arthur F. Raper, which was reviewed in Social Forces, 
December 1943, should have been credited to The Macmillan Company and not to the 
University of North Carolina Press.—Editors 
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Patrerns OF Necro SEGREGATION. By Charles S. 
Johnson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
332 pp. $3.50. 


With his usual acumen Professor Johnson has 
produced in this Carnegie Corporation monograph 
the most comprehensive and scholarly analysis of 
racial segregation on record. The work is some- 
what uneven in its contribution to knowledge but 
the author’s skillful handling integrates materials 
gathered from many sources into a smooth treatise. 
In fact, the masterly synthesis is the book’s chief 
claim to distinction. 

Part I presents, against a background of regional 
differences and cultural history, factual data con- 
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cerning the varied patterns of segregation found 
today in the rural South, the urban South, the 
border area, and the urban North. Due regard 
is given to the heterogeneity within both the 
Negro and white races and to the influence of 
status, or “class compulsives,” upon patterns and 
attitudes. 

The factual information of Part I is not of uni- 
form calibre. Some data are considerably more 
adequate, objective, and specific than others; for 
instance, the material on educational discrimina- 
tion is notably superior to that on medical dis- 
crimination. Under the plan of organization 
adopted a certain amount of repetition and re- 
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verting was unavoidable. As a whole, however, 
Part I represents a valuable summarization of 
familiar data, an enlivening of the data by graphic 
case materials from field interviews, and a thought- 
ful interpretation. 

The more unique contribution of the book lies 
in Part II in which the effects of patterns of segre- 
gation upon personality and behavior are ex- 
amined, less exhaustively in individual cases than 
the monographs sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education but more extensively and more 
particularized as to the factor of segregation. 
Here, as in Part I, the focus of ‘time, place, class, 
and personality” is maintained as the many-faceted 
responses of acceptance, avoidance, hostility, and 
aggression are studied. The five chapters of 
Part II give rich evidence of the infinite adapt- 
ability of human beings to frustration, as well as 
of the inescapable effect of segregation upon both 
white and Negro in the form of personal or social 
scars. With unforgettable vividness the author 
shows how one of the great social drives, the 
desire for recognition or respect, can become, when 
thwarted, a consuming need, at times subsuming 
the equally great desire for security. Even the 
most isolated ‘‘folk” Negro who personalizes his 
race relations and is seldom aware of or articular 
about them has bounds, the author points out, 
beyond which he will not go in accepting dis- 
crimination, areas of personal privacy and dignity 
into which he will not permit intrusion, at whatever 
cost to his safety or that of society. 

“The real sentiments concealed by careful con- 
formity to the expected role,’’ Dr. Johnson shows, 
“are best observed when some crisis situation dis- 
solves the protective pattern and releases the more 
active feelings.” The author probably should 
have distinguished the crisis that opens up op- 
portunity from the crisis that crushes hope, for his- 
tory indicates that rebellion by races, classes, 
sects, and other oppressed groups comes not at the 
depth of despair but on the upturn of the wave. 
He does show how in non-crisis situations a freer, 
more competitive amosphere may release pent-up 
aggression, as in the case of the Southern Negro 
migrant. 

Group action as a substitute for “petty devices 
for circumventing individual situations” has char- 
acterized many stages of Negro history in America 
but there has been nothing comparable in numbers 
or significance to the present-day organized ac- 
tivity against racial discrimination, inconsiderable 
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though it still seems. As the author points out, 
this has taken two forms, the one intra-racial and 
usually of a political nature, the other bi-racial 
within the working class and hence of an economic 
nature, aimed mainly at breaking down occupa- 
tional segregation. Since the poor whites, for 
competitive reasons, have manifested the strongest 
racial prejudice, their use in even small degree of 
“collective strength to attack discrimination 
through formal channels” augurs well for the future 
of race relations. 

The latter part of the closing chapter, Retrospect 
and Prospect, probably raises more controversial 
issues than any other part of the book. The 
findings are amply supported but there will be 
differences of opinion about proposed solutions to 
the problems of segregation. Objection will come 
to the author’s selection of “free individual eco- 
nomic initiative” and “racialism” as the “two 
fundamental principles (that) have been active in 
shaping American institutions and the American 
way of life.’ Some critics will regard racialism as 
in no way comparable to economic enterprise as 
an active force in society but rather as itself a by- 
product of the social and economic organization 
of society. It will be considered by others a 
symptom of the malfunctioning of true “free 
enterprise.” Many will be critical of the proposal 
that racialism be regulated by government in the 
way economic activity is controlled, some because 
they deplore any governmental regulation, others 
because they think it would be unnecessary to 
regulate racialism if economic control were more 
complete, and still others because they believe it 
more realistic to look to the group action Dr. 
Johnson describes than to legislation. ‘Christi- 
anity” and “democracy,” they would say, have to 
be achieved rather than enacted or enforced. 

These critics should turn back to the findings 
and examine the solidity of such conclusions as 
these: (1) that patterns of segregation are not 
peculiar to Negro-white relations but have com- 
comitants in the struggles of other minorities for 
status; (2) that “persistent and pervasive” though 
the customary patterns seem, there is going on a 
constant “erosion of custom” as a result of im- 
personal forces like urbanization and technological, 
economic, and social change; (3) that the substitu- 
tion of law for eroding custom is a last-ditch stand 
by traditionalists; and (4) that there is a progres- 
sive recognition on the part of the whites, as a 
result of the “practical exigencies of personal in- 
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terests,” that their cooperation with all races 
within non-segregated organizations is the only 
road to mutual goals. 

The difficulties of treating scientifically an emo- 
tionally-charged subject like racial segregation, of 
isolating it from other social factors, of diagnosing 
its causes and effects, of tracing and interpreting its 
trends, are so enormous that a less able, judicious, 
and insightful scholar than Dr. Johnson could 
never have produced so substantial a work. 

OttvE M. STONE 

Georgia State Womans College 


Tue Necro’s SHare. By Richard Sterner. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 433 pp. $4.50. 


The economics of the caste-like racial system in 
the United States has never been fully compre- 
hended by the literature of race relations. The 
Negro’s Share begins to explore the national caves 
wherein are hidden some of these facts of race and 
economics. It was no easy task, yet, to do so 
was a necessary function of the Negro in American 
Life Studies, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and directed by Gunnar Myrdal. 

The chief value of this volume rests in its having 
brought together pertinent statistics from a wide 
range of public and private studies of living condi- 
tions in the United States. The author, Richard 
Sterner, a Swedish social scientist, selected the 
fields of family income and expenditures, housing, 
federal relief, “‘public assistance” for youth, assist- 
ance to the aged, the blind, the dependent chil- 
dren, and the program of the Farm Security 
Administration, as the most pertinent and fruitful 
ones for analysis. Part I shows the inadequate 
quantitative and qualitative shares received by the 
Negro community for its services and needs. Part 
II indicates the ways in which the share deficiencies 
of Part I are offset or met by public programs of 
social amelioration. The bringing together of 
these indices of racial sharing has made The Negro’s 
Share a valuable reference volume on race and 
economics. 

It does seem, however, that the volume could 
have been made more than a reference volume. 
The study was designed (1) to evaluate the Negro’s 
level of living, and (2) to indicate that public pro- 
grams of preventive social-welfare work may 
become highly profitable investments—this, over 
and above the usual motivating principles of 
humanitarianism, equalitarianism, and insurance- 
against-revolution. Had this plan of study been 
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carried out the volume might have yielded the 
criticial appraisal and synthesis one is wont to 
expect from such monumental analyses as a 
“Myrdal study.” Unfortunately, there is no 
such yield. 

Two aspects of the study might be used to il- 
lustrate this contention. First, there is the use of 
the Negro’s “Flight from Agriculture” thesis as a 
basis for evaluating the changes in the Negro’s 
level of living. The thesis is tenable enough when 
the statistical evidence is grouped for a single 
thirty year period, 1910-1940. However, when 
the data are regrouped in terms of non-quantitative 
factors such as The Migration Period, circa 1910- 
1920, The Adjustment Period, circa 1920-1930, and 
The Bane and Boom Years, circa 1930-1940, the 
statistics have a very unique meaning in terms of 
living levels and standards. This meaning ap- 
pears to have a more dynamic significance than 
the over-all comprehensive frame of reference used 
by the author. 

The second aspect illustrative of this contention 
is the author’s failure to use wage data as a basis 
for interpreting the Negro’s share. Income figures 
used in this study are those collected in four na- 
tional studies (of great reliability) during the 
period 1934-1936. Because these studies were 
undertaken for diverse reasons, they did not pro- 
vide comparable data. No use was made of, nor 
was reference made to the Social Security Board’s 
study of wages earned during 1937, 1938, and 1939 
by 32 million workers, two million of whom were 
Negroes. No previous study of “race economics” 
has had so broad a base of wage data upon which to 
construct an interpretation of this phenomenon, 
as had The Negro’s Share. The wage studies of 
Corson and Franklin would have provided a 
valuable supplement for or complement to the 
varied income studies used to interpret the Negro’s 
levels of living. (See: (1) Charles L. Franklin, 
“Characteristics and Taxable Wages of Negro 
Workers, 13 Selected Southern States, 1938, 
“Social Security Bulletin, vol. 4, No. 3, March, 
1941, pp. 21-31; (2) John J. Corson, “Employees 
and their Wages under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, 1937-39,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. 
4, No. 4, April, 1941, pp. 3-10.) 

Obviously, all areas of sharing could not have 
been discussed in such a limited volume. Those 
discussed, however, could have been knit together 
into some sort of over-all interpretation or ex- 
ploration of the problem under investigation. 
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‘This is not done. There are concise, sometimes 
profound, sometimes weak, interpretations of 
‘specific problems of income, relief, housing, or 
public assistance, but there is no attempt to resolve 
those specific problems into the whole represented 
by the book’s title. What does it all mean to Dr. 
Sterner, a European social scientist, who comes 
“‘without previous bias to this study of an im- 
portant aspect of the problem of the Negro in the 
United States?” Previous studies in this series 
by Charles Johnson and Melville Herskovits dis- 
cussed their problems in retrospect and prospect, 
and provided directions for further study. After 
reading The Negro’s Share one is likely to query, 
“so what?” 

Tra De A. RED 

Allanta University 


Race Riot. By Alfred McClung Lee and Norman 
Daymond Humphrey. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1943. 143 pp. $1.50. 


This little book is an outgrowth of the race riot 
which occurred in Detroit in June, 1943. It it an 
effort to explain race riots in general, to under- 
stand the Detroit riots in particular, and to offer 
suggestions for the prevention of race riots. The 
authors, sociologists at Wayne University, have 
utilized their personal observations, the accounts of 
other eyewitnesses, interviews, newspapers, and 
other sources. 

Part I is a brief discussion of the question, What 
causes race riots? It analyzes causes in terms 
which are rather generally accepted by sociologists 
and psychologists: ethnocentrism, “losing face,” 
ego satisfaction through using other groups as 
scapegoats, the role of the demagogue, and the 
aggravation of nervous tension due to war-time 
conditions. 

Part II is concerned with “‘what really happened 
in Detroit?” Several brief chapters make up an 
excellent reporting job on how the riots started, 
what happened -at various stages, how the riots 
were handled, who did the rioting, who the casual- 
ties were, etc. Then there is a discussion of the 
causes of the Detroit riots. The factors empha- 
sized are: (1) the resentment of Negroes toward 
segregation and discrimination in the war effort, 
especially in the armed forces and in the Red Cross 
“blood banks”; (2) in-migration and the employ- 
ment situation in Detroit; (3) over-crowding in 
dwellings, recreation, and transportation; (4) de- 
linquency and crime; and (5) prejudiced attitudes. 
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Finally there is a short discussion of the similarities 
and differences between the Detroit riots and 
two other outbreaks during 1943, namely, the 
Harlem riots and the Los Angeles “zoot suit” riots. 

Part III, entitled “What must America do?” 
presents “a program for preventing race riots.” 
Here the authors list the symptoms of danger and 
present some concrete suggestions on what to do 
to prevent riots, what not to do, what to do in 
case a riot breaks out anyway, and how to change 
basic anti-Negro and anti-white patterns. Spe- 
cifically they suggest the formation, in any particu- 
lar city, of an official bi-racial commission 
appointed by the governor or mayor and a civic 
bi-racial committee. These bodies should engage 
in constant fact-finding, constant integration and 
analysis of facts, and constant translation of 
analyses into things todo. These things to do are: 
“for the official commission, (a) requests for official 
action, and (b) publicity; for the unofficial civic 
committee, (c) public education, (d) pressure ac- 
tivities, and (e) bi-racial experiences.” 

Some six or eight times in the pages of this book 
the authors emphasize the point that no serious 
trouble occurred in mixed districts where whites 
and Negroes had been living as neighbors. In 
other words, “neighbors do not riot.” Perhaps a 
more pertinent point is that “rioters do not neigh- 
bor.” In the end, then, we come out about where 
we were when the old Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation was organized in the South more than 
twenty-five years ago, namely, with a realization 
of the stark reality and rigidity of intolerant at- 
titudes and the problem of how to change such 
attitudes. 

Guy B. JOHNSON 

Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Georgia 


To Stem Tus Tipe: A Survey or Racrat TENSION 
AREAS IN THE Unitep States. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1943. Distributed through the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, New York City. 142 pp. 


“Waves of selfishness, misunderstanding and 
prejudice come and go very much like the tides of 
the sea,” says Fred L. Brownlee in a preface to 
this book. “In times of common fear we focus 
our eyes on one compass. When the storm passes 
we are apt to revert to the previous attitudes and 
practices of individual and group discriminations.” 
Brownlee is general secretary of the American 
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Missionary Association of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, an organization in which 
Johnson is director of the department of race rela- 
tions. To Stem This Tide is the result of a survey 
made by the Institute of Social Studies at Fisk 
University under Johnson’s direction. 

As Johnson and his associates make clear, we 
are on a rising tide of “selfishness, misunder- 
standing and prejudice,” held within some limits 
only by the necessities of war. Here he recounts 
instances of racial tensions in industry, public 
carriers, housing, and armed services, and else- 
where, of the use of the “law” for lawless abridg- 
ment of Negro rights, and of the amazingly high 
Negro morale in spite of such tensions. 

Particularly helpful in this useful book is a list 
of nineteen general proposals to forestall prospec- 
tive post-war problems in the interracial field. 
These suggestions involve chiefly demobilization 
plans, but they point to jobs that need to be done 
or prepared for by all pertinent national and local 
agencies and organizations. The last paragraph 
of this program sums up quite well the spirit of the 
whole nineteen points, as follows: 


We cannot escape the fact that in any program for 
a lasting peace, if the United States is to take its 
rightful position on high moral ground among the 
nations of the world, it must first take a forthright 
and honest step to clear its own conscience on the issue 
of the rights of the common man. It must free itself 
from those iniquities which it shall have fought a war 
to eradicate from the world at large. 


The book is a valuable addition to Johnson’s 
own Patterns of Negro Segregation (Harper), also 
published this year and reviewed in this issue on 
page 336. 

ALFRED McCiunc LEE 


Wayne University 


Race AND Rumors oF RAcE. CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
IcAN Crisis. By Howard W.Odum. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 245 pp. 
$2.00. 

Race and Rumors of Race is, first of all, a note- 
worthy sociological document, reporting many of 
the author’s collection of over two thousand of the 
rumors of interracial conflict that plagued the 
South between mid 1942 and mid 1943. Even if 
Dr. Odum’s analysis of these rumors should be 
questioned, the record of the rumors themselves 
will be left as a material witness of the hysteria of 
this year of war and discord. Here the sociologist 
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of the future can read the whole fantastic harvest: 
of hearsay—‘Eleanor clubs,” ice-pick arming, 
blackout uprisings, rape and attempted rape, 
murder and treason—all revealing the lurid fears. 
and frustrations of the Southern whites under 
attack from both Negroes and the non-South. | 

Perhaps the outstanding value of the volume,. 
however, is the author’s shrewdness and insight 
in his portrayal of Negroes and of the Southern 
whites. He makes no academic pretensions, even 
leaving off his footnotes, but he does exhibit a 
statesmanship and folk understanding that is too 
rare among scholars. Some of these nuggets of 
wisdom, however, are unfortunately hidden away 
in a rhetorical question or in a dangling phrase. 

The conflict between the South and the non- 
South concerning the Negro is portrayed drama- 
tically by giving the dominant credos of each group. 
The Southern credo’s central theme, “The Negro 
is a Negro, and nothing more,” is contrasted with 
the insistence of the “North” upon the removal of 
legal and caste barriers to the Negro’s progress. 
These credos may seem somewhat overdrawn, but 
their presentation in 35 specific items makes quite 
evident the fundamental issues at stake. The 
strength of the ““North’s” demand upon the South 
for the abrogation of Jim-Crowism may also have 
been overestimated, probably because of the large 
number of newspaper and magazine articles pre- 
senting such demands. 

In discussions of racial problems it seems almost 
impossible for an author to avoid revealing his own 
prejudices and inner struggles. Perhaps Dr.Odum 
is too alarmed over the dangers of open conflict, 
but in general he preserves an admirable detach- 
ment and objectivity that will win the approval 
of all except the most radical and the most con- 
servative. For example, his evaluation of the 
Southern, the Negro, and the Northern points of 
view is that “each of the three great groups had 
been wrong in much of their strategy and in many 
of their attitudes and actions.” To all concerned 
he makes an earnest appeal to give up their loyalty 
to preconceptions and to work toward cooperation, 
preferably under newer leadership and certainly 
with a greater tolerance of disagreement. If all 
interracial leaders, self-appointed or otherwise, 
could be persuaded to read this provocative and 
informative little volume, they could hardly fail 
to experience an increase of patience and perspec- 
tive in dealing with one of the nation’s most 
complex problems. As for Dr. Odum himself, he 
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presents no solution except changes in attitude. 
Ins chapter, The Way Out and the Way On, is 
largely a presentation of problems and questions 
for analysis, revealing the central theme of the 
book which is that for any happy solution of the 
present conflict the Southern whites must change, 
while Negroes and the non-South must be more 
understanding of the historical and emotional 
bases of the South’s present position. To this end 
Dr. Odum has made a notable contribution. 
H. C, BREARLEY 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HERO Worsuip. By Gerald 
W. Johnson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 284 pp. $3.00. 


In this brilliantly written volume Johnson has 
dipped into the ironies of American history for 
case studies of leaders and near leaders. Least 
known is the first Du Pont, founder of the 
Delaware dynasty; most timely is the analysis of 
Wilson; most searching is the probing of southern 
leadership in the career of Tom Watson; most 
satisfying is his comparison of Bryan and T. R.; 
most glaring is his omission of Abraham Lincoln in 
the account of American hero worship. 

In a book full of paradoxes, Johnson is most 
paradoxical when he shifts about the figures of 
history to show that Hamilton was really the 
dreamer while Jefferson was the hardheaded 
realist; that when Van Buren, the politician, acted 
the statesman’s part he lost his public, but when 
Clay, the statesman, played politics he lost his 
only chance at the presidency. In the same vein, 
William Henry Harrison became a _ master 
politician not by playing the dumb frontiersman 
but by actually being dumb to the economic and 
political realities which surrounded him. Simi- 
larly Woodrow Wilson daring an untried inter- 
national experiment was playing safe for the 
nation while the American people in seeking the 
safety of isolation brought down upon their heads, 
Hitler—the supreme disaster. 

There is a limit to this sort of thing and Johnson 
shows himself for the wise and witty craftsman he 
is by using paradox only as the spice in the dough 
of history. One of the great services Johnson 
does the reading public is to popularize some of the 
recent findings of our ablest young historians. 

For the sociologist this book also has a value. 
It indicates the kind of phenomena that demands 
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explanation before we can hope to develop a 
sociology of leadership. In a democracy as else- 
where, leadership among other things is a matter 
of symbols just as hero worship among other things 
is a matter of the changing social mythology. Just 
how leaders become symbols and just how symbols 
are sometimes reversed—these things do add up 
to the ironies of history which Johnson has so 
effectively presented. It is a bare possibility that 
they and the phenomena behind them are open to 
scientific analysis. It is this possibility that con- 
tinues to nourish our hopes for a sociology of 
political leadership. If sociologists are willing to 
admit how far we are from understanding these 
things, they can profit greatly by reading American 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 

Rupert B. VANCE 

University of North Carolina 


THe Hero iw History. By Sidney Hook. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1943. 267 pp. $2.50. 


Sidney Hook has given us, in this study of the 
nature of the effect of individuals on history, 
an extremely stimulating book. It is a dis- 
cussion of the problem of historical determinism. 
Do men determine history or does history deter- 
mine men? Does the “Hero” make events, or do 
events compel an outstanding man to arise whose 
greatness consists in his being “by chance”’ at the 
head of the mob rather than in the mob? 

We have seen the writing of history change in 
recent years. Earlier histories were written in 
terms of men who “made” history and they were 
for the most part military leaders. Then as the 
sociological point of view developed, more and 
more histories devoted themselves to the cultural, 
economic, geographic, etc., conditions which by 
implication ‘made’ history. In very recent 
years economic determinism was, and to a great 
degree still is, the chief opponent of the “great 
man” theory of history. Hook’s analysis con- 
cludes that the evidence will not support either 
theory alone and hence both are true. Some men 
make history; others are made by it. But in 
both cases, Hook believes, what actually happens is 
the result of the interaction of men and their en- 
vironment. In’some cases the result of the inter- 
action would have been different had not a definite 
individual not acted in the way he did either con- 
sciously or through force of circumstances. Such 
an individual Hook defines as a “hero” (p. 153). 
The individual whose actions influence history 
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but are due to accident of position is termed an 
“event-ful” man, while the individual whose ac- 
tions influence history and are due to outstanding 
capacities is not only an event-ful man but also 
an “event-making” one (p. 154). 

Although these distinctions are made rather late 
in the: book, the entire volume is an attempt (1) 
to define the problem, (2) to show that there have 
been both types of heroes, (3) to criticize doctrines 
proclaiming only one type, (4) to prove that Lenin 
was an event-making person, and (5) to indicate 
the relation between the hero and democracy. 

We shall accept Hook’s definitions and problem. 
We shall also accept his criticisms of the “one-way” 
theories. We shall consider two points in this 
review: (1) The conception of man presupposed 
in Hook’s analysis, and (2) the last chapter of the 
book on Law, Freedom, and Human Actions. 

Although Hook’s analysis is extremely pertinent 
and displays a great grasp of history, it is based 
upon a misconception common to John Dewey and 
social determinists. I give the quotation from 
Dewey’s Logic, that occurs on page 250 of the 
present volume: “Let desires, skills, purposes, 
beliefs be what they will, what happens is the 
product of the interacting intervention of physical 
conditions like soil, sea, mountain, climate, tools, 
and machines, in all their vast variety, with the 
human factor.” The picture one gets is that of a 
whole series of forces meeting and striving. What 
happens is a resultant (in a mathematical sense) 
of these forces. One of these forces is man. If 
history means anything, it does not mean that. 
History seems to be the story of the struggle of 
men to mold their environment. It should be in 
terms of men. What a man does, he does upon 
things and fo other men. No “forces” are set up 
which push other men alone. Some men may not 
know what to do, some may act blindly, and some 
may act intelligently. Men find themselves faced 
with problems under definite conditions. They 
may be destroyed either because they do not act 
or because they err in their conclusions. But 
they have considered and do consider the condi- 
tions and then arrive at the best possible solution 
based upon the most reliable information at hand. 
The social determinists point out, justly, that the 
conclusions are based upon data. But then they 
forget that the data are such as to enable men 
to arrive at conclusions and insert men merely 
as data. The social determinists emphasize, cor- 
rectly, that men arrive at conclusions. But they 


forget the data and consider only the conclu- 
sions. Sidney Hook recognizes both. But he 
appears to offer as his solution that some men are 
data merely, while others are conclusions merely. 
It may be true that Lenin above all decided the 
course of the Russian revolution. But this de- 
cision was Lenin’s decision to act in a certain way 
under given conditions. The character of that 
revolution is inexplicable except under the condi- 
tions which were present and with the ability of 
Lenin to draw his inferences correctly. The fact 
that the October Revolution was “historically un- 
expected” (p. 185) does not mean that the im- 
possible came true because of Lenin; it merely 
points to the blindness of men in foreseeing events. 
The development of Fascism was likewise “‘his- 
torically unexpected,”’ but it was not impossible. 
History must be written in terms of “individuals” 
and their behavior. This behavior will have many 
determinants, some external and some internal. 
Man can storm the heavens—provided his intelli- 
gence is strong enough to see how, under the given 
conditions, he can go about it. He may not be 
able to do it immediately but he can go a step 
ahead—and Hook admits this when he argues 
against the existence of absolute historico-economic 
necessities. 

The concluding pages of this book are worth 
attentive reading. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the weaknesses of present societies 
are no argument against the possibility of democ- 
racy. Here Hook comes closest to a true insight 
into the nature of man in history. Struggle and 
continual struggle, intelligence and more intelligence 
to foresee dangers are necessary to democracy. 
What democracy needs is not, as Hook thinks, 
fear of the event-making man; but to make every 
citizen an event-making man. History is to be 
made by all men and not by a few, for even event- 
making men can make history only with the aid 
of other men. Parties are men or vicious abstrac- 
tions. “The Bolshevik Part was Lenin’s tool” 
can mean only that the men who associated to- 
gether under that label did what Lenin desired 
them to do. 

Sidney Hook is also the author of Reason, Social 
Myths and Democracy (which needs to be read by 
anyone who would understand his position) as 
well as an excellent book on Marx (Towards the 
Understanding of Karl Marx). 

Louis O. KATTSOFF 


University of North Carolina 
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PoputaTION Proprems: A CULTURAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Paul H. Landis. New York: American 
Book Company, 1943. 500 pp. $3.75. 


This book, which carries the subtitle “A Cul- 
tural Interpretation,’ is somewhat different from 
the majority of texts dealing with population 
problems. It places less emphasis on the biological 
and somewhat less accent on the economic aspects 
of the subject. 

Dr. Landis has written several books recently. 
One (Rural Life In Process) deals with the general 
field of rural sociology. Another (Social Control) 
treats of the field indicated by the title. And 
this one has to do with population. 

In each of these books the author has flavored 
the interpretation and analysis with the cultural 
approach. Whatever contributions he has made 
in these books, and they are many, are due to his 
skillful handling of the psychological and socio- 
cultural points of view. Unquestionably his 
treatment in these three books reflects Dr. Landis’ 
background of training at the University of Minne- 
sota, where great stress was placed on the cultural 
approach to sociology during the time when he 
was a candidate for the doctorate in that institu- 
tion. This and a similar emphasis on the statisti- 
cal approach, were the two dominant elements in 
the Minnesota Department of Sociology (about 
1929-33). 

The book under review is written in a simple and 
interesting style. It is well documented. The 
charts and tables are extraordinarily well done. 
Numerous charts are used and, although several 
are taken from secondary sources, they are re- 
drawn, and this writer feels that the excellent use 
of charts and diagrams is one of the best features of 
the book. They will appeal to students, especially, 
but everyone reading the work will express silent 
thanks to the author for using charts that are 
simple, attractive, and very meaningful. One 
might wish that every textbook author would 
study these charts and emulate the author’s 
skill and common sense in the use of this important 
feature of idea-telling. 

So far as the subject-matter is concerned the 
book follows the general pattern already estab- 
lished in the field. The topics treated are those 
customarily found in population texts. They 
include population growth and theories; reproduc- 
tion; differential fertility; the death rate; the 
various phases of composition, such as sex, age, 
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race, and nativity; distribution; migration; and, 
finally, a population policy for the United States. 
The latter topic includes more the factors involved 
in a population policy than it does a population 
policy as such. 

This writer feels that too much space is devoted 
to the topic of differential fertility (about 100 
pages in a total of 500). Of course this is one of 
the most important areas of interest and sig- 
nificance in the entire field, but everything that 
Landis has said could have been condensed into 
one-fourth the space without detracting from its 
worth. This space might then have been utilized 
in a chapter on techniques, methods, rates and 
ratios, terminology, and other specialized pro- 
cedures in population study and research. A 
glossary would have ‘een a fine addition. One 
cannot cover everything in one book even in a 
special field, but the topics just mentioned are im- 
portant for the student being introduced to the 
field of population and they are not adequately 
treated in this book. 

The numerical data in the book are for the most 
part up-to-date and are handled well along with 
the text interpretations. 

Dr. Landis takes issue with those who regard 
population as a biological phenomenon in ex- 
planation of aggression and war. He says the 
culture, the rationalizations, and the historical 
traditions of the nation contain the explanation 
(p. 13). He thinks that social factors prove to 
be deterministic in biosocial behavior, such as 
reproduction, morbidity, and mortality; and he 
makes a pretty good case for his point of view 
(pp. 50-1). 

In fact, one cannot read this book without being 
impressed by the tremendous influence of culture 
on the total life and behavior (including the bio- 
social) of people. The book strikes one with the 
great importance and the influence of traditions, 
customs, values, standards, class distinctions, 
philosophies and ideologies upon so fundamental a 
phenomenon as population—its numbers, growth, 
distribution, and control. 

Some of Landis’ explanations are in the form 
of hunches, which frequently he admits, but many 
of these are in the area of pioneering and he de- 
serves credit for launching out upon uncharted 
paths. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is the one dealing with the changing age 
composition. The far-reaching effects are pointed 
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out and one gets real insight into some of the most 
probable developments and anticipated con- 
sequences. 

Dr. Landis has done for the sociologist and for 
others a valuable service. He at least has couched 
population problems in terms of their inter-human 
aspects and relationships. He has made out the 
case for population subject-matter as resting in a 
cultural setting and has gone some further in 
making a good analysis of the conventional ap- 
proach within this setting. 

B. O. WILLIAMS 


University of Georgia 


Detaware’s Forcotren Fork. By C. A. Weslager. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. 215 pp. $2.50. 


This is the story of the Moors aind the Nanticokes 
of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland— 
two groups of racial intermixtures which have un- 
successfully challenged the historian, the anthro- 
pologist, and the sociologist. The author is not an 
academician but a business executive whose hobby 
happens to. be archaeology. Under the expert 
guidance of Dr. Frank Speck, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Weslager has produced a book which for the first 
time gives the actual names of persons in a study of 
mixed groups. Previous treatises have been 
forced, more or less by necessity, to resort to a 
conspiracy to conceal real names because of the 
publisher’s fear of litigation. 

The second achievement is the superb photog- 
raphy by L. T. Alexander, an advertising execu- 
tive, whose chief pastime adds very materially to 
the value of the text. One of the pictures (op- 
posite page 40) is the most revealing of any group- 
ing of racial mixtures ever published in this 
country. It is well worth considerable study by 
the physical anthropologist. Outstanding are the 
the individual photos. Unfortunately some of 
these (opposite page 94) are decked out in elaborate 
Indian headgear too fresh from the costumers or 
an Indian museum to harmonize with the plain 
ordinary clothing worn by the Nanticokes. 

When the text confines itself to cultural sur- 
vivals it makes a real contribution. The links 
with the past both archaeological and anthro- 
pological are very enlightening. Too many at- 
temps are made, however, to have the “persistent 
red thread,” dominate the discussion. As with 
most groups of this type, many culture traits have 


been lost and many modern ones acquired. The 
Nanticokes and the Moors have been under the 
guidance, for some years, of a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, to whom the book is dedicated, who has 


quite naturally tried to restore to these people- 


some of their lost customs. The periodic appear- 
ance of this scientist among the “forgotten folk” 
teaching them their long lost Indian songs and 
legends as well as their history is a sort of cultural 
diffusion in reverse. Whether or not this assists in 
their contemporary cultural adaptation is open 
to question. 

The sociologist will regret the almost complete 
absence of any consideration of family life and 
customs. This would be most valuable in view of 
the racial intermixtures over many generations. 
The use of the term ‘Moors’ appears too often 
to include other dark skinned peoples than this 
single ethnic group. A clearer demarcation here 
would be helpful. 

As a whole this book reveals the great advance 
which has taken place in the last two decades in 
dealing with living peoples in our own country. 
The use of names and photographs of contem- 
poraries is a real contribution which alone makes 
this publication well worth while. 

Ivan E. McDoucLe 


Goucher College 


Encitann’s Roap To Socrat Security. By Karl 
de Schweinitz. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. 281 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. de Schweinitz has tried to compress within 
246 pages (to this is added an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and index) England’s Road to Social Security, 
which he estimates runs five hundred ninety-three 
years rather than miles in length. The book 
covers the period “from the Statute of Labourers 
in 1349 to the Beveridge report of 1942.” 

The author attempts to trace the “pilgrimage” 
of the British people toward “freedom with se- 
curity.” Mr. de Schweinitz’ courage is beyond 
dispute; this is illustrated by noting that it took 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb some 1400 pages to 
cover a shorter period, as well as by the fact that 
the author is a social worker, rather than a his- 
torian, economist or political scientist, and by the 
size and diversity of the audience he hopes to 
reach, namely, “administrators of social security— 
both insurance and assistance—and men and 
women preparing themselves for such work, as well 
as the members of county, state, and federal 
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boards in this field; . . . college students—graduate 
and undergraduate—in sociology, political science, 
and related areas;...and the person who would 
like to become acquainted with one of the most 
interesting aspects of English history.” That the 
book is open to attack on many fronts should sur- 
prise no one, least of all, its author. 

The book consists of twenty-one short chapters. 
Since the known facts relative to the subject and 
time period covered are legion, the selection of 
topics, the choice and weighting of facts presented 
a problem to the author, a problem which, it is 
believed, he was unable to solve satisfactorily. 
The presentation is largely that of a collection of 
items, quotations from primary and secondary 
source materials, lightly set within the movements 
of social, political, and economic thought char- 
acteristic of their time periods. The space given 
to certain topics indicates the author’s selection 
of the “road signs” which led to the Beveridge 
report of 1942. Three of the twenty-one chapters 
are given over to Developments on the Continent; 
Hamburg and Munich; and Thomas Chalmers; and 
this tends, in light of the scope of the subject and 
limitations in the size of the book, to throw the 
history out of gear. This is not to deny the in- 
fluence of continental activity on the British de- 
velopment, but to suggest questions regarding the 
author’s weighting or interpretation of the sig- 
nificant factors in the mass of material at his 
disposal, 

Mr. de Schweinitz’ interest in certain detailed 
methods considered to be of use in the “relief” 
of the poor by such persons as Vives, Luther, 
Zwingli, Baron von Voght, Count Rumford, and 
Thomas Chalmers is, in a sense, in conflict with 
the focus of his book as exemplified by its title. 
A thirteen page chapter, for example, is devoted 
to Thomas Chalmers, since, according to the 
author, Chalmers brought “methodology” to the 
administration of relief and in this contributed to 
the theories and procedures of the London Charity 
Organization Society. The reviewer questions 
this highlighting of Dr. Chalmers, since Chalmers 
actually retarded England’s march toward social 
security in that he was an advocate of the idea that 
pauperism was an artificially created disease of the 
Poor Law. Dr. Chalmers’ contribution to 
“methodology” was most decidedly overcast by 
his preference for private charity and his dis- 
approval of public aid. If one had to choose 
among the many British social reformers one man 


“to devote a chapter to in a book entitled England’s 


Road to Social Security, Charles Booth would have 
been a happier and less vulnerable choice. Booth 
could have been chosen both because of his ad- 
vocacy in 1894 of noncontributory old-age 
pensions, given as a right, to every person attaining 
a given age, and because of the impetus his in- 
vestigations and “propaganda” gave to the passage 
of the Old Age Pensions Act in 1908 and to suc- 
ceeding efforts to liberalize measures for the care 
of the aged. As Beatrice Webb points out, Booth 
gave an “entirely fresh impetus to the general 
adoption... of the policy of securing to every 
individual, as the very basis of his life and work, a 
prescribed national minimum of the requisites for 
efficient parenthood and citizenship.” His con- 
tribution was a “decisive denial of the economic 
individualism of the ‘eighties.’ 

It is not possible within the space allotted to 
this review to examine in detail all of the author’s 
emphases, although it is in these that the reviewer 
considers the book most open to question. Al- 
though it is relatively easy to disagree in many 
instances with Mr. de Schweinitz’ choice and 
weighting of topics and facts, the author’s attempt 
to introduce an American audience to “one of the 
most interesting aspects of English history” de- 
serves commendation. If the book stimulates 
any of its readers to study certain aspects of Eng- 
land’s march toward social security, it may be 
said to have fulfilled its major purpose. 

FLORENCE SyTz 

Tulane University School of Social Work 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR PRoBLEMS. VolumeII. ReEta- 
TIVE IMPORTANCE AND INTERRELATIONS AMONG 
Traits. By Luton Ackerson. Chicago, Illinois: 
The University of Chicago Press, i942. 570 
pp. $5.00. 

Younc OFrrenperRS: AN INQUIRY INTO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann 
Mannheim, and E. C. Rhodes. Cambridge: at 
The University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 168 pp. $1.75. 

CorRECTIVE TREATMENT FOR UNADJUSTED CHILDREN. 
By Nahum E. Shoobs and George Goldberg. New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 240 pp. $3.00. 


The first volume of Dr. Luton Ackerson’s 
Children’s Behavior Problems was published in 
1931. It was a statistical study based upon 5,000 
children examined consecutively at the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research during the years 
1923-1927 when Dr. Ackerson was Research 
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Psychologist with the Institute. These children, 
including both races and both sexes, were given 
complete examinations—psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, physical, social, and, in many instances, 
recreational. The incidence of behavior problems 
by race and sex, as well as genetic and intellectual 
factors, make up the first volume. The second 
volume deals with intercorrelations among chil- 
dren’s traits, and this time only white children 
(2,113 boys and 1,181 girls) of the original 5,000 
cases are included. The purpose of this research 
is to show the relative importance and interrela- 
tionship of 162 behavior traits noted in the case 
records of these children. The major portion of 
this work consists in a series of one hundred and 
twenty-five tables showing some fourteen thousand 
correlation coefficients. The majority of the cor- 
relations between traits are low; a few arehigh. 
The tables have a practical value in that they 
serve as clue indicators. If a given trait isfound 
to be present in the delinquent, reference to these 
tables will show the probability of the presence of 
other traits. For example, there is a high correla- 
tion between truancy from home and stealing (.64) 
among boys, and between truancy from home and 
sex delinquency (.48) among girls. Correlations 
between traits may vary widely among boys and 
girls. The correlation, for instance, between 
enuresis and mental conflict for boys is only (.03), 
while for girls it is (.31). 

The chapters dealing with the value of case- 
record notations as research data, and the explora- 
tory and the ad hoc approaches in research, are of 
particular interest from the viewpoint of method- 
ology. 

Dr. Ackerson, now with the Department of Psy- 
chology, New York University, has begun a new 
phase of delinquency research. The validity of his 
findings, however, based upon case study recording 
can not be tested until other studies are made with 
different groups of children where the same traits 
are checked uniformly upon a standardized list. 
One of the major limitations of the study, as 
pointed out by the author, is that by the use of cor- 
relation coefficients the amount of relationship can 
be shown but not the direction of causation. 

Young Offenders is the outgrowth of a meeting 
held in London in January 1938 at the call of the 
Home Secretary, who had decided to institute an 
investigation into the problem of juvenile crime. 
At the meeting which was attended by directors of 
education, chief constables, magistrates, probation 
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officers and others interested in juvenile delin- 
quency, it was announced that the study would be 
conducted by Mr. A. M. Carr-Saunders, Director 
of the London School of Economics, and two of 
his staff members, Dr. E. C. Rhodes, Reader in 
Statistics, and Dr. Hermann Mannheim, Lecturer 
in Criminology. 

Originally planned as an investigation into the 
social and environmental conditions of juvenile 
delinquents in the London area, the study was sub- 
sequently enlarged to include Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Hull, Nottingham, and Cardiff. For 
comparative purposes it was decided to make use 
of a control group in all the cities covered. For 
London the delinquent group chosen for study con- 
sisted of the first one thousand cases of male delin- 
quents brought before the seven juvenile courts in 
the city after October 1, 1938 (later reduced to 989 
cases). For each delinquent a control was selected 
as follows: “The investigators were to obtain from 
the head teacher of the school [attended by the 
delinquent] the name and address of another boy 
of about the same age who could reasonably be 
regarded as a ‘mate’ to the case.” In a similar 
manner another thousand delinquents and their 
corresponding controls were chosen in varying pro- 
portions from the other cities selected. The total 
delinquents for all the cities was 1953 and the total 
number of controls was 1970. 

A schedule of data covering sixty items was 
drawn up to be uniformly applied to both delin- 
quents and controls. Some of the items covered 
were age of delinquents; family constitution; health 
of parents; attitude of parents toward each other; 
attitude toward the delinquent; home atmosphere; 
type of home and neighborhood; condition of home; 
overcrowding; school conduct; school attainment; 
church attendance; leisure interests; illegitimacy; 
other delinquents in family; previous offenses; 
employment record; pocket-money; type of offense; 
season of offense; day of week on which offense was 
committed; hour of offense, etc. It is readily seen 
that certain of these items may be measured objec- 
tively, while others are highly subjective and are 
matters of personal judgment and opinion. This 
becomes all the more important when it is revealed 
that different groups of investigators with different 
backgrounds and interests were employed in gath- 
ering the data. Apparently locai probation officers 
secured the data on delinquents while staff mem- 
bers of the county council education departments 
interviewed the controls. Though the schedule 
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was uniform for both groups the degree of thor- 
oughness in getting the information varied widely 
among the investigators. This is quite evident 
in the table dealing with ‘“‘cases with one or more 
other delinquents in the family,” where only what 
was known of the criminal record of the family was 
jotted down with no attempt to check official court 
records. 

There were no startling conclusions. Even in 
the matter of broken homes the differences were 
not too great between the groups. Among the 
delinquents 28 percent were from abnormal fami- 
lies, while 16 percent of the controls came from 
such families. On the other hand, 68 percent of 
the delinquents and 80 percent of controls came 
from normal families. In the majority of the 
tables the delinquents were usually only a few per- 
centage points inferior to the controls. In no case 
was a kind of influence or characteristic invariably 
present in the delinquent and invariably absent in 
the control group. 

An important contribution is Professor Mann- 
heim’s summary of previous English investigations 
into delinquency from 1816 to the present, with 
considerable descriptive data on recent unpub- 
lished studies of delinquency in Oldham and 
Manchester. 

Two assistant principals of public schools in 
Brooklyn, both students with Dr. Alfred Adler for 
several years in Vienna, have collaborated to pro- 
duce Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted Children. 
In the words of the authors, “This book on Mental 
Hygiene from the viewpoint of Individual Psy- 
chology aims to help the teachers learn to prevent 
and to adjust personality disturbances, deficits, or 
inadequacies.” The first part of the book entitled 
Principles and Practice (pp. 3-132) was written by 
Professor Shoobs, while the Manual for Teachers 
(pp. 145-235) was written by Professor Goldberg. 

The principal viewpoint is that each individual 
is unequivocally responsible for his own action so 
far as his individual native equipment permits. 
“Every human being chooses and decides upon his 
own specific acts, as well as his own ultimate and 
general purpose or goal.” “All maladjusted chil- 
dren are guided by goals that are personal and 
selfish instead of by goals that are socially benefi- 
cial. We must discover these goals.” Analysis 
of the child’s early memories frequently reveals 
these selfish goals. Judging by the case descrip- 
tions the treatment is simple. Point out to the 
child what his selfish goal is, and suggest that he 
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substitute a social goal, and the child gladly coop- 
erates. Unfortunately, teachers of problem chil- 
dren have learned through bitter experience that 
children seldom are such reasonable beings. 

Witey B. SANDERS 
University of North Carolina 


Soctat Dzrenses AGAINST Crime. Yearbook of the 
National Probation Association, 1942. New York. 
346 pp. $1.75. 


The 1942 Yearbook of the National Probation 
Association is well-named. Recurrent throughout 
the twenty-three papers presented at the thirty- 
sixth annual conference of the Association, held in 
New Orleans last May, is the indication of a war- 
time trend, as stated by the executive director of 
the Association in the Foreword, “‘toward closer 
cooperation of all forces dealing with delinquency 
and crime.” Clear evidence of such a _ trend 
abounds in the numerous references of the papers 
to wider organization of crime prevention activi- 
ties, of closer coordination of court, agency, and 
institution, of pleas for mutual understanding and 
increased cooperation among professional groups 
and between expert and layman, of integrated judi- 
cial and welfare services, of “all-out mobilization 
of resources” in a time of “national strain and 
pressure.” 

Further evidence of a well-chosen title appears in 
frequent use of war-time phraseology by various 
writers. To quote a few instances: in Lowell J. 
Carr’s exposition of a state plan for delinquency 
prevention, ‘You cannot fight anti-social behavior 
on the home front without a complete mobilization 
of all we have”; in Arthur E. Fink’s ringing chal- 
lenge to action on behalf of the confused, frustrated 
youth in war production and camp areas, ‘““‘We who 
are still on the home front should demand as much 
of ourselves as we ask of those fighting on other 
fronts. A total war... demands no less”; in Mil- 
ton Weiffenbach’s able discussion of the advan- 
tages of the presentence investigation, “We have 
begun to realize that the offender is possibly a 
walking illustration of ‘too little and too late’ par- 
ticipation in community living”; and in Margery 
Fry’s brief but clear analysis of a delinquency 
increase in war-time England offset by youth’s 
assumption of responsibility in the common effort, 
“Tf the war has shown us in darker colors the pos- 
sible lawlessness of the young, it has also given us 
innumerable instances of their gallantry and 
patriotism,” 
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Impressive, too, in these papers is the inferential 
or open championing of the democratic approach to 
crime prevention and solution: in calling for more 
lay participation in community programs (even 
that of the offender), for a revival of the neighbor- 
hood association to cope with social and economic 
inadequacies in low-income areas, for recognition 
of the importance of securing favorable public 
attitudes to make possible effective court function- 
ing, and soforth. Notable also are the educational 
and scientific approaches as emphasized by two 
writers in the consideration of improved techniques 
in social case work as applied to correction. For 
Charles H. Z. Meyer, U. S. Probation Officer, pro- 
bation is “an educational service in the art of 
living.”” Substantiating this claim for inservice 
training is Richard A. Chappell’s emphasis upon 
the value of training courses for workers on the 
job, as sponsored by the federal system with the 
cooperation of leading universities of the nation. 
To the U. S. Probation Officer at St. Louis much 
credit is due for his strong insistence upon scientific 
objectivity, for a “sense of the interrelatedness of 
things,” in searching for the facts of crime.And not 
to be overlooked in the Yearbook’s symposium- 
array of social defenses against a war-time increase 
of crime is the inclusion of mental hygiene for cor- 
rectional workers, to provide, according to one 
writer, the necessary self-insight for mastery of the 
art of helping others. 

A closing word about the topical arrangement of 
the book. Starting with the current situation of 
crime incidence and methods of meeting the prob- 
lem on a large scale, against an historical back- 
ground of an evolving socialization of criminal 
justice, the order of progression is toward the more 
technical aspects of treatment methods, such as 
allocation of duties between court and agency and 
institution, case work techniques in probation and 
parole, administration of adult services, staff train- 
ing, legal digest, with the closing division of the 
contents dealing with business items of the Asso- 
ciation: minutes, reports, etc. While having 
greater appeal for the professional worker, this 
volume nevertheless should interest many laymen 
who seek to know what is currently being done by 
public and private organizations to arrest the 
mounting trend of crime in our country. Cer- 
tainly the reading of Dean Pound’s paper alone— 
to share with this great jurist the perspective of 
hard-won victories in cooperation: toward social 
eoncepts of law and individualization of treatment 
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—should give greater insight into the nature of the 
social process and the problems of social control. 
Pau W. SHANKWEILER 

Florida State College for Women 


WoMEN AFTER COLLEGE. By Robert G. Foster and 
Pauline Park Wilson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 305 pp. $2.75. 

Marriep Woman’s Bit or Ricuts. By Nathaniel 
Fishman. New York: Liveright Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1943. 282 pp. $2.50. 

Out OF THE KITCHEN—INTO THE War. By Susan 
B. Anthony, II. New York: Stephen Daye, Inc., 
1943. 246 pp. $2.50. 

WomeEN IN Wartime. Chicago: The Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, October, 1943. 39 pp. Paper. 


Women After College is a book of great value to 
all who are interested in the welfare of American 
women and who are concerned with their educa- 
tion. The authors have made an unique contribu- 
tion and one that will receive from the sociologists 
and educators the serious study it deserves. 

The material of the book is based upon two 
sources. One is The Advisory Service to College 
Women, set up by the Merrill-Palmer School in 
1932, to determine the needs and types of problems 
met by college graduates and the significance of the 
contribution of the college experience in their solu- 
tion. The second came from women who, although 
not troubled by personal problems which required 
attention, were willing to volunteer for an investi- 
gation of their personal careers. After detailed 
statement as to how the study was conducted and 
the composition of the group of contributors, we 
have four chapters discussing the common prob- 
lems of women, and critical appraisal of the 
instruction of the colleges as a preparation for the 
adjustment in life after graduation, including a 
detailed critical analysis of the findings, illustrated 
by case histories. 

The authors conclude, “If in higher education 
for women we can tie together a satisfactory degree 
of intellectual discipline and sharpness of scholar- 
ship both with the graduates’ world of real experi- 
ence and with the essential problems of contem- 
porary civilization, we will indeed have taken a 
great step forward.” (pp. 271-272). 


Married Woman’s Bill of Rights puts together 
the information that was sought by those who at- 
tended the first Women’s Conference at Seneca 
Falls, nearly one hundred years ago, when they 
passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved: That 
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the women of this country ought to be enlightened 
in regard to the laws under which they live, that 
they may no longer publish their degradation by 
declaring themselves satisfied with their present 
position nor their ignorance, by asserting that they 
have all the rights they want.” (p. xi) 

The book attempts to interpret briefly the basic 
law as it operates in dealing with the various in- 
terests that concern women. The following chap- 
ter titles illustrate the character of the book. 
Chapter One, When Marriage Fails—Then 
What...Chapter Two, Divorce... Chapter 
Three, Concerning the Division of Property Where 
There Is No Will... Chapter Four, The Adoption 
of Children ... Chapter Five, Your Name is Your 
Affair. 

It is an excellent volume for the reference shelf 
of students of the family and of marriage. These 
students, however, need to understand that it is a 
suggestive summary, rather than an adequate legal 
compendium, such as a lawyer in each American 
jurisdiction has to have, when dealing with con- 
crete procedures or litigations, that come to him in 
his profession. 


Out of the Kitchen—Into the War is a polemical dis- 
cussion, having as its theme the discrimination 
against women in our present national program for 
the winning of the war. It advocates equal pay 
for equal work and other reforms, as a means of 
giving American women economic and social jus- 
tice. The author is opposed to the Equal Rights 
Amendment and advocates instead of it, a Consti- 
tutional Amendment eliminating the provisions of 
the common law in states that deny wives and 
mothers the control of their wages, property, and 
children, or that ban them from holding office, and 
also an amendment decreeing equal pay for equal 
work done by women in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce, and to be enforced by both federal 
and state laws. There is no recognition of the 
difficulty of executing such a regulation, even if it 
were possible to get it added to the Constitution. 

The style and spirit of the book is journalistic, 
rather than an attempt to portray, as objectively 
as possible, prevailing discrimination against 
women in industry. This mood of presentation 
lessens the effectiveness of the book. Its purpose 
is to impress thoughtful people with the need of 
American women having equality with men as 
they work for wages, whether our country is at 


war or enjoys peace. 
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This pamphlet, Women in Wartime, modestly 
described as an attempt to outline some of the 
emotional adjustments required of women in their 
everyday life during war, gives in its brief dis- 
cussion as revealing a portrayal of the effect of the 
present conflict on the American family as has yet 
appeared. Concisely but clearly, with extraor- 
dinary skill it brings out the added load the war 
places upon many already overburdened in their 
attempt to adjust to the compelling tempo of 
modern life, the various changes now taking place 
in the family, and the multitude of reactions 
brought about by the differences in the make-up of 
individuals, each being possessed by a particular 
and unique emotional composition. The adoles- 
cent, especially the girl, has been most responsive 
to the new war order. Her inward disturbance 
has been expressed in increased delinquency, chiefly 
in the form of a promiscuity which has been re- 
action to the prevailing excitement, the idea of 
generously contributing to the men who have been 
called to sacrifice, and also, for some, a means of 
relief or protection from an intensity of feeling too 
great to be borne. This over-zealous form of 
giving to the boys in service seems to be abating 
as the reality of war abolishes false romanticism. 

Fear of separation from son or husband was one 
of the first emotional results found in older women. 
This has led to the desire to become pregnant in 
numerous cases and accounts for a portion of the 
pregnancies among the unmarried as well as the 
high legitimate birth rate. Some neurotic trends 
are reawakened or accelerated. Some wives, under 
physical pressure, loosen inhibitions and rationalize 
extra-marital sexual experiences. Opportunities 
to work prove therapeutic for many women. 
Some wives, envious of the husband’s adventuring, 
turn to employments that promise new experi- 
ences. Rationing adds its strain to the other 
difficulties of maintaining a home in wartime. 
Many workers have a naive confidence in the 
dollar but no realization of the significance of its 
decreased buying power through inflation. They 
demand higher wages even though this means a 
lowering of their standard of living. Elderly 
people tend to feel that they do not count and to 
develop feelings of depression. Parents are 
tempted to turn to self-castigation as if through 
self-punishment they can insure the safety of their 
sons exposed to the dangers of war. The distance 
of the battlefronts from the civilian population has 
aborted the readiness for sacrifice which was 
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surging after Pearl Harbor especially since the 
rapid action that had been expected on the fighting 
fronts has not been forthcoming. 

Ernest R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Basts ror PEAcE IN THE Far East. By Nathaniel 
Peffer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
277 pp. $2.50. 


As it is manifestly impossible to delineate in 
intelligent perspective the sociological implications 
in a book of this nature, the reviewer will indicate 
the scope of it and select a few salient topics for 
special notice by the sociologist. 

Starting with the significance of the Pearl Har- 
bor incident for reorienting our traditional views 
of international entanglements, Mr. Peffer deals 
trenchantly with the problems of “crushing” and 
redirecting Japan, of aiding China’s attainment of 
industrialization and military strength in her 
regained and present territory, of training the 
Indies into full independence, and of weighing our 
own options of good neighborliness or empire under 
certain special conditions. Considerable data on 
the political power, culture, and history of each 
area are drawn into the analysis as it proceeds from 
the issues of the present, back through vistas of the 
past, forward again to verdicts upon Japan and the 
Europeans, and proposed policies for the future 
of each major area. 

To the sociologist who includes among his data 
the facts of international and intercultural rela- 
tions, Mr. Peffer’s concrete analyses of conflict, 
conflict attitudes, and the factors in conflict, 
should be of special interest. He indicates their 
derivation from the historic culture and social 
organization of Japan; from Occidental imperialism 
of the nineteenth century; from the clash of the 
United States’ insistence upon equal trading oppor- 
tunities in China, with Japanese moves; and, hypo- 
thetically, from the manner in which Germany’s 
or Japan’s fait accompli in Canada or South 
America might have compelled us to become im- 
perialistic in this twentieth century. Personally, 
I should push conflict attitudes of an expansionist 
nature much farther back into Japanese history 
than does Peffer. On the other hand, I wouid ask 
if he cannot apply the same general approach to 
nineteenth century imperialism, which he applies 
to our hypothesized position in South America or 
Canada, namely a broadly historical situational 
approach. Apparently, however, his habit of ex- 
coriating the White Man’s Burden and Europeans’ 


conduct overseas, requires him still to personalize 
the peoples and states of the Occident. 

Of particular interest to the sociologist, also, is 
Mr. Peffer’s consideration of the values in Japanese 
culture (esp. pp. 74 ff.). He obviously cannot 
grant that the central values of Chinese culture 
were taken over among the earlier traits borrowed 
from China. Nor can he allow that the revolu- 
tionary abolition of feudalism in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, destroyed the long-standing oli- 
garchic authoritarianism therein. Nor that twen- 
tieth century westernization imported the spirit 
with the forms of parlimentarianism. To the 
sociologist unaccustomed to including Far Eastern 
materials in his study of cultural change and of 
social values, this section should be suggestive and 
stimulating. 

The student of population pressure may ask for 
a little further and less dogmatic consideration of 
Japan’s and China’s problems of birth control, 
particularly in view of familist sentiments and 
ancestral ideas of a “sacred” nature. And so on. 

The book is not one to be merely dipped into. 
The forensic style of the author leads him repeat- 
edly to make categorical assertions at one place, 
characteristically sweeping and challenging, and 
then later to insert a qualification, revision, or 
contradiction, which widens out to a different if not 
contrary view. If one is patient, as with some 
philosophers’ writings, the author’s composite view 
will emerge. I differ with him on many points; 
but his analyses are usually keen, and may revolu- 
tionize the views of one not informed on the Far 
East. 

Mavrice T. PRICE 


University of Illinois 


WERE THE MrnoritiEs TREATIES A FAILuRE? By 
Jacob Robinson, Oscar Karbach, Max M. Laserson, 
Nehemiah Robinson and Marc Vichniak. New 
York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1943. 349 pp. 
$2.00. 


The problem of minorities and the effort to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of minority rights, 
especially in the matters of language, religion, and 
equal treatment in the field of public services, pre- 
sent an increasingly critical history. The present 
volume attempts to evaluate the work of the Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919-1920, on behalf of certain 
European minorities, and the success and failures 
in the administration of the minority program by 
the League of Nations in the interval between the 
first and second World Wars. In a dispassionate 
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and well-balanced analysis, the authors conclude 
that, despite failures and shortcomings, the at- 
tempt to secure an equitable treatment of minori- 
ties through treaty arrangements and supervision 
by a special committee of the League was worth- 
while and holds possibilities for the future. The 
chief cause of failure was the failure of the League 
as an institution rather than any inherent weak- 
ness in the method of treating the minority 
problem. 

There may be serious disagreement with this 
conclusion. Some students of the question have 
decided that minorities must disappear. through 
exchanges of population between countries, and 
cite as an example the post-war exchange between 
Greece and Turkey. Their contention is that no 
form of legal or institutional protection of a pro- 
tracted nature can be given to minorities residing 
among a majority population motivated by the 
desire to oppress and discriminate. The present 
study, in part, substantiates this view since bad 
will on the side of the states signing the minority 
treaties accounts, in large measure, for their reluc- 
tant observance of the treaty provisions. The 
authors are inclined to give too much faith to the 
efficacy of legal guarantees that run counter to 
prevailing emotional patterns. 

It must be stressed, however, that the minority 
problem will be one of the most pressing at the 
conclusion of this war. This book represents an 
examination of one approach to the attempted 
solution of that problem, and, on the whole, the 
calmist and most scholarly now available. It 
should not be neglected by persons who are work- 
ing to find the answer to the questions of how 
people can be protected in the enjoyment of that 
most difficult of all rights—the right to be different. 

James L. GopFrrey 

University of North Carolina 


Economic EQur~ispriuM, EMPLOYMENT AND NATURAL 
Resources. A Stupy OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE ECONOMIC 
ConpiT1ions OF A MopERN AGRARIAN EcoNomy. 
By L. R. Nienstaedt. Bloomington, Indiana: 
The Principia Press, 1942. 412 pp. 


The purpose of this study was “to discover if 
economic equilibrium can be obtained in a free sys- 
tem.” Attacking equilibrium concepts cast in 
terms of price phenomena, the author advances an 
equilibrium concept based on the balance of capaci- 
ties for production and consumption. Economic 
equilibrium is defined as the situation in which the 


new employment arising from the production and 
application of new labor-saving machinery is equal 
to the displacement of human labor. So long as 
this balance is maintained and the number of 
employed workers increases at the same rate as the 
population, equilibrium will continue. The 
method proposed for obtaining such equilibrium is 
centralized control of expansion of technical pro- 
ductive capacity (measured in kilowatts), with 
capacity held at its current level until satisfactory 
utilization of human capacity is attained. Control 
would be accomplished through a system of regis- 
tration and issuance of negotiable certificates at- 
testing to the right of the holder to make use of a 
specified number of kilowatts of technical capacity. 
Concomitantly there must be improvement of con- 
ditions in agriculture, increasing its share in the 
national income without subsidies, to be achieved 
through establishment of “Industrial Village Es- 
tates” which bring industrial workers “back to the 
land,” thus promoting the combination of agricul- 
tural and industrial production. 

As a theoretical basis for the development of 
such a thesis, the author expounds a twentieth cen- 
tury version of the doctrine of the French physio- 
crats. From his theoretical formulation he de- 
duces certain quantitative relations between 
fundamental variables of a closed system: The 
food-equivalent, H/P (H = yearly harvest, P = 
population), the harvest quota, V = M — H/P 
(M = man-year equivalents available), the utility 
ratio, Q/V (Q = total raw materials consumed for 
production), the harvest ratio, s (s = harvest 
period as proportion of the year), and E (E = 
technical energy consumed in one year divided by 
the number of hours representing one man-year 
equivalent). The relations are evaluated with 
data for the United States during the period 1880- 
1929. According to this theory, the American 
economy reached an optimum balance between 
agricultural and nonagricultural production during 
the 15 years preceding 1901 and has shifted further 
away from equilibrium since then, reaching an 
upper limit to industrial expansion in the year 1929. 

Although careful work has gone into the develop- 
ment and expansion of Nienstaedt’s theory, the 
book seems very far away from present-day eco- 
nomic realities. Its ponderous theoretical expla- 
nation of the workings and problems of the Ameri- 
can economic system makes for difficult reading. 

Louis J. Ducorr 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Boor Straps: Tae AvtrosrocrapHy or Tom M. 
Grepter. Written in collaboration with Boyden 
Sparkes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. 470 pp. $3.00. 


There is littie doubt that at present conventional 
and academic social thought is in the melting pot. 
Many expect that out of this melting process there 
will emerge after the war the concept of a reshaped 
type of industrial entrepreneur with better bal- 
anced responsibilities toward public and private 
interest. Postwar considerations of neo-liberals 
are based on the assumption that social power 
concentrated in private hands, whether entre- 
preneur groups or labor unions, will be exerted 
more than heretofore on a line of what is somewhat 
vaguely called social responsibility. Optimists 
will regard as evidence foreshadowing a more 
favorable development in labor-entrepreneur rela- 
tionship such facts as that early in December, 1943, 
William Green and Philip Murray could appear in 
the Annual Assembly of the National Association 
of Manufacturers to advocate the freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise. Captions in moderately con- 
servative newspapers, such as “Stalin gets along 
with American Business” (New York Herald 
Tribune, December 13, 1943) may generate hopes 
that a new world is in the making. And many 
assume that in the British political scene such 
labor leaders as Ernest Bevin and Herbert Morri- 
son could also in peace time sit in one government 
with Oliver Lyttelton, Lord Beaverbrook, and Sir 
Andrew Duncan. However, skeptics will still 
stubbornly insist that it would pay to ascertain 
whether the new rapprochement of labor and entre- 
preneur groups reaches far below the war-created 
frozen surface. Do the social sciences adequately 
prepare public opinion for these issues? 

Ideologies and behavior patterns of business 
men who control and captain large industries, espe- 
cially as related to the last decade, are little 
discussed in a comprehensive, systematic, and un- 
biased way. Many simply assume that the ideo- 
logical background of big industry and finance as a 
whole is still framed by the tenets of nineteenth 
century political liberalism and classical economics. 
The concept of the modern industrial entrepreneur 
in liberal democracies is still associated with the 
idea of use of economic power prevailingly in pri- 
vate interest. And the classical proposition of old 
fashioned economic individualism, that maximum 
freedom of the entrepreneur in pursuing his private 
interest results in an optimum production and dis- 


tribution of resources within the social community, 
is frequently used in its crude form as the justifica- 
tion for the “free” enterprise system, thus ele- 
vating the unrestricted market process as the 
sovereign guide to social satisfaction. 

Mr. Girdler’s autobiography is valuable and sig- 
nificant material for a case study discussing one 
type of modern captains of industry. As such it 
may be used to correct and amplify such assump- 
tions as referred to above. One may object that 
it is difficult to make valid sociological generaliza- 
tions from an atypical personal history and from 
situations largely determined by unusual indi- 
viduals in the realm of what is in convenient short- 
hand called “free will.” On the other hand one 
must admit that such atypical individuals as Mr. 
Girdler have played significant roles in the de- 
velopment of our political and economic system 
and they constitute a “group” with behavior pat- 
terns ascertainable and predictable to a certain 
extent. In addition, sociological discussions of 
those behavior patterns may themselves affect 
them by making those individuals conscious of 
consequences and implications of their own 
conduct. 

The very fact that many chapters of Girdler’s 
autobiography are devoted to the description of 
strikes and labor troubles, is in itself characteristic. 
There is no sentence in his story which shows con- 
cern with problems of humanity as a whole, or 
interest in such humane values of philosophy or 
music. His relationship to government is ex- 
pressed in sentences like these: ‘‘. . . in the political 
struggles of the last decade all management has 
been outrageously slandered and misrepresented.” 
“. . for almost ten years government in the United 
States in various ways encouraged idleness among 
those of our people who can least afford to be idle. 
Right now, in 1943, the administration has been 
doing its utmost, it seems to me, to encourage idle- 
ness at the top and for no better reason than that 
this would be pleasing to people at the bottom.” 

Mr. Girdler’s conservative conception of life and 
his oversimplified ideas about living conditions of 
the lower classes may be judged by statements like: 
“There is still squalor in America but it is my con- 
sidered opinion that much of the squalor is made 
by those who live in it. With free water and cheap 
soap who, other than poorly trained children, 
really is obliged to live in filth?” His simplified 
political conceptions are apparent from his opinion 
that “Since Dunkirk, civilization has been saved 
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primarily by the industrial corporations of the 
United States.” Tom Girdler describes his ways 
of thinking with intellectual courage and honesty. 
Although he does not express his belief in Natural 
Selection as developed by Charles Robert Darwin, 
it is obvious that this is his fundamental concep- 
tion of social and political life. 

The book under review contains very valuable 
and interesting data about the development of 
American business. The romance of the growing 
steel and aviation industries in the United States, 
how a vast industrial empire was organized and 
reorganized, will be important material for his- 
torians and social scientists. And it would be trite 
to state that such great experts in management as 
Tom Girdler represents, performed great public 
service and deserve public recognition. His story 
should receive wide reading and serious con- 
sideration. 

ERVIN HEXNER 


University of North Carolina 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARDISATION OF LABOUR 
Statistics. International Labour Office, Studies 
and Reports Series N, No. 25 (Revision of No. 19). 
Montreal, Canada: International Labour Office, 
1943. 169pp. $1.00; 4s. 


Both major parts of this report have been con- 
siderably expanded in the bringing up to date of 
material included in the 1934 edition. Part I, The 
Work of the International Labour Office and of the 
International Statistical Conferences in the Stand- 
ardisation of Labour Statistics, has increased from 
18 to 46 pages and to some extent has outgrown its 
title. Introductory and explanatory paragraphs of 
the chapters relating to various types of statistics 
relevant to labor summarize briefly the problems 
of measurement and of data collection in the vari- 
ous fields. Part II, Documentary Texts, includes 
all texts of resolutions adopted by international 
conferences of statisticians which are in the earlier 
edition and additional resolutions of later con- 
ferences as well. In this edition the documentary 
material is grouped by subject matter rather than 
by chronological order as in Report No. 19. 

While this volume is an indispensable reference 
for anyone dealing with labor statistics, the last 
international conference reported was in 1938 and 
developments in labor statistics since that date are 
not included. Undoubtedly the most important 
advances of recent years are national rather than 
in the international field. Nevertheless, the prog- 


gress of the last few years in the improved applica- 
tion of sampling techniques to collection of labor 
statistics, especially in the fields of employment 
and unemployment, render quite obsolete many of 
the methods recommended in the previous inter- 
national conferences. Another conference should 
be held as soon as possible after cessation of hostili- 
ties to provide for international diffusion of im- 
provements developed within nations during 
wartime. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


A HANDBOOK oF Psycutatry. By P. M. Lichtenstein, 
M. D. and S. M. Small, M. D. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1943. 330 pp. $3.50. 


Formerly books on psychiatry were written for 
psychiatrists and employed such technical language 
that they were hardly intelligible to other profes- 
sional groups to say nothing of the lay reader. 
More recently social workers became interested in 
psychiatry, and now even the general case worker 
is required to take courses on psychiatric informa- 
tion. There is evidence that this second World 
War will make ever-increasing demands upon so- 
cial workers with psychiatric training. There has 
been, however, a dearth of books in psychiatry 
which were suitable for training social workers, par- 
ticularly in the elementary field. 

The Handbook of Psychiatry is admirably 
adapted to meet this need. It is written in clear, 
non-technical language, is well-balanced, presents 
essential facts with a minimum of theory, and 
contains results of the most recent research in this 


. field. Danger signals of abnormal behavior are 


clearly set forth, the most common types of psy- 
choses are briefly described, with their methods of 
treatment, etc. The chapters on general prin- 
ciples of psychiatric therapy and on therapeutic 
aids, are among the best. There is also a chapter 
on psychometric tests and another on intellectual 
deficiency (feeblemindedness). At the end of each 
chapter is a selected bibliography. 

This Handbook should prove quite useful to gen- 
eral medical practitioners; social workers; nurses, 
particularly public health nurses; institutional 
workers, and others. The general reader likewise 
should find it interesting and informative. 

Witey B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 
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Principtes oF SysTEeMATiIC Psycuotocy. By Cole- 
man R. Griffith. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1943. 718 pp. $4.50. 


A book by this title might be expected to be a 
survey of the leading psychological systems, extinct 
or extant, or an articulated setting forth of the 
author’s one system to end all systems. Actually 
it is not either of these and yet is a bit of both. In 
the first place it isa project based on a faith that “an 
orderly pattern of basic points of reference can and 
must be found which will adequately define the 
domain of psychological science, identify its indige- 
nous types of data, lay bare the expressed or im- 
plied assumptions about the domain, designate the 
methods to be used, and illuminate the various 
ways in which resulting facts and generalizations 
are dynamically related to one another” (p. 9). 
Midway in this project current psychological sys- 
tems are to be examined for what they can yield to 
the quest. Finally, the resulting viewpoint is to 
be applied in reexaminations of the different con- 
ventionally recognized psychological functions. 

Starting from a consideration of “experience” in 
the varying uses of the term, the author works 
around to a distinction between “gnomic mind” 
and “functional mind.” The former refers to 
mental content in the broader meaning, as includ- 
ing not only introspectively analyzable sensations 
and the like, but also attitudes and beliefs and 
other cultural acquisitions. The latter term refers 
to mind active, as in perceiving, thinking, perform- 
ing, and other manifestations of directedness. As 
will be seen, this distinction does not correspond 
exactly to that between the act and content psy- 
chologies, nor that between experience and be- 
havior, nor that between structuralism and func- 
tionalism, 

To summarize the net results of the author’s 
examination, we quote: “It is clear that the system 
of psychology is moving steadily toward the be- 
havioral, functional, configurational, and deter- 
mined [deterministic] goals, and away from the 
mental, existential, analytical, and voluntaristic 
goals” (p. 116). 

Then for the systems! Structuralism, configu- 
rationism, functionalism, radical behaviorism, 
physiological psychologies, psychoanalysis, ‘other 
psychologies of adjustment—each is treated his- 
torically and its contribution toward each of the 
trends mentioned in the preceding paragraph is 
examined. The survey is indeed “discursive and 
encyclopedic rather than systematic ... scarcely 


sufficient for achievement beyond eclecticism” 
(p. 436). 

Finally, the various psychological functions such 
as acting, perceiving, emotional reinforcement, 
learning, attending, thinking, are taken up. As 
the author ambitiously states the aim: “Funda- 
mental concepts must be redefined, and patterns of 
points of reference be made to serve as versatile 
points of departure for coordinated research.... 
There are contingent problems of effective control 
over personal and social development through edu- 
cation, social planning, and scholarly appraisals of 
the determining factors in cultural trends” (p. 437). 

The present reviewer must confess that for him, 
at least, the objectives announced for this sub- 
stantial book fail somehow to be realized. It is a 
tome embodying interesting intellectual exercises 
for the sophisticated psychologist who will appre- 
ciate the range of the author’s references (there are 
some 1340 footnotes, all told, and over 1500 titles 
in the bibliography), as well as his skill in moving 
from point to point in and around and through and 
over and under, as he seems so often to be following 
out his musings. 

This elaborateness of thought-trains is reflected 
in an elaborateness of English style in which the 
sentences often get involved, and the facility with 
which one paragraph leads into the next so 
smoothly that the reader is often quite afield be- 
fore he realizes the fact. Taken sentence by sen- 
tence, or paragraph by paragraph, all is readable 
and clear; but the lack of summarizing passages, of 
condensed statements of just what the author’s 
position is, of indeed of any clear-cut conclusions, 
leave the reader with the feeling that he has been 
on an interesting and thoughtful excursion, but 
where is he landed? 

This difficulty with the organization may even 
raise the reader’s suspicion as to the contents. 
After all, what has the author given us? He seems 
—if I read him rightly—to be “for” whatever 
trends in psychology are modern and current. He 
seems to have started with these trends, then to 
have read them into the critical survey of systems 
and functions and all, and to have come out with 
them again. But there is no clear statement of his 
position at the outcome of the 655 pages of inquiry. 

The publishers have done an excellent job, 
albeit a somewhat ponderous one, with excellent 
type, paper stock, and binding. 

Joun F. DAsHIELL 


University of North Carolina 
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Tue Uses or Reason. By A. E. Murphy, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. 346 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a decided contribution to the re- 
evaluation of the foundations of decisions—espe- 
cially social decisions. Professor Murphy makes a 
direct frontal attack on the irrationalisr: of con- 
temporary thinkers. The amazing thing about 
this growth of irrationalism is that it stems from 
the scientists, i.e., people whose business it is to 
seek rational bases of data. Sociologists are not 
the least guilty of this attempt to substitute irra- 
tional forces for social forces; not seeing that their 
very science becomes impossible if there were no 
rational basis for social processes. The denial of 
reason in moral decisions, the attempt to substitute 
myths for truths as bases for social action and 
change, the attempt to relativize all decisions can 
lead only to chaos. As Murphy points out, if the 
accumulation of facts about a field does not lead 
to decisions in terms of these facts, then the sci- 
entist is fooling himself. 

The purpose of this book appears to be twofold: 
(1) to point out the errors and inconsistencies of 
interpretations made by men like Stuart Chase, 
Peter Drucker, J. Burnham, Pareto, Arnold, Spyk- 
man, etc.; (2) to indicate the way in which reason 
can lead to decisions on the basis of reliable infor- 
mation gathered by the methods of science. 

This is not a new absolutism but an attempt to 
- indicate how reason functions in the various con- 
texts cf investigation. Rational standards of 
evaluation and interpretation of social processes 
are re-asserted in the face of the modern denial of 
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such standards. The mythologism of the past 
two decades is giving way to a new really scientific 
approach. The facts of sociological relativism are 
not denied, they are reinterpreted. Murphy’s 
approach is realistic and scientific. If anything, 
certain groups (e.g., theological liberals) will pro- 
test that there is too much dependence upon science 
in this book. 

Professor Murphy views the present scene and 
concludes that much of our difficulty lies in our 
failure to use reason, i.e., reliable information, in 
social decisions. He criticizes also the reduction of 
social methods to physicalism. But in all this one 
feels that the book is too polemical and does not 
clearly indicate the methods of testing information 
nor the methods of making decisions based upon 
this information. The methods of gathering in- 
formation depend upon the context, i.e., the field 
being investigated. Hence Murphy may be ex- 
cused from a description of these techniques. But 
given the data, how do we decide the action? In 
other words, how do ideals arise? 

Students of the social sciences should ponder 
carefully the very pertinent criticisms of the irra- 
tionalists which Murphy makes. The attempt to 
recognize moral values as objective without making 
them absolute in the old sense is a new direction in 
very recent days. Perhaps the sceptical days are 
over and a new era is dawning. If it is, then we 
should see tremendous advances in the social sci- 


ences very soon. 
Louis O. KATTSOFF 


University of North Carolina 
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THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SocrAL ScIENCE—THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN 
WwoRLD War II. Edited by Ray H. Abrams. Phila- 
delphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1943. 245 pp. $2.00 paper; $2.50 
cloth binding; to members of the Academy $1.00 
and $1.50, respectively. 

Action For Citres. A GumEe FoR COMMUNITY 
PLANNING. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1943. 77 pp. $1.00. 

THe AMERICAN. By James Truslow Adams. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 404pp. $3.00. 

Usinc THE WEALTH OF THE WorLD. By Robert I. 
Adriance. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1943. 429 pp. 

THE CARIBBEAN: LABORATORY OF WORLD COOPERA- 
TION. By Devere Allen. New York: League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1943. 40 pp. $0.15. 


THe Rurat Hearts Facritires or Lewis County, 
Missourr. By Ronald B. Almack. Columbia, 
Missouri: University of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Experiment Station, May, 
1943. 42 pp. 

ARMS AND THE Grrt. A GumE TO PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT IN WaR WorK AND WAR MARRIAGE. 
By Gulielma Fell Alsop, M.D., and Mary F. McBride. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1943. 302 
pp. $2.50. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION 
1942. Chicago: Chicago Plan Commission, April, 
1943. 23 pp. 

Out oF THE KitcHEN: Into THE War. By Susan 
B. Anthony, II. New York: Stephen Daye, Inc., 
1943. 246 pp. $2.50. 

CoLtecTIvVE Security: THE Way anp How. By 
Joseph H. Ball. Boston, Mass.: World Peace 
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Foundation, 1943. 63 pp. $0.50 cloth; $0.25 
paper. 

Jack Horner AnD Sono or Srxpence. By Emily 
Barto. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1943. 46 pp. $0.85. 

Group Exprerrence—Tue Democratic Way. By 
Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 218 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Repusiic. By Charles A. Beard. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1943. 365 pp. $3.00. 

Race: Scrence AND Poxitics. By Ruth Benedict. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1943. 273 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Races or Manxinp. By Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. 32 
pp. $0.10. 

Foop Enovcn. By John D. Black. Lancaster: 
The Jaques Cattell Press, 1943. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Botetmn pet InstrruTo pe Socrorocia. Numerol. 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa 
Editora (Coni), 684, Calle Peru, 684, 1942. 292 pp. 

Is Germany IncuRABLE? By Richard M. Brickner, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Linpincott Company, 
1943. 318 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Furure Economic Poricy oF THE UNITED 
States. By William Adams Brown, Jr. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1943. 101 pp. $0.50. 

Usmnc Our Sorms ror War Propuction. Wartime 
Farm and Food Policy, Pamphlet No. 7 in the Series. 
By Arthur C. Bunce. Ames: The Iowa State 
College Press, 1943. 29 pp. $0.20. 

Loox to THE Mountain. Le GRAND CANNON Jr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 547 
pp. $2.75. 

Mysticism IN Mopern Psycnorocy. By Charles 
Carle. New York: Psycho-Sociological Press, 1943. 
47 pp. $1.00. 

Wuere’s THE Money CoMING From? PROBLEMS OF 
Postwar Frvance. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 179pp. $1.00. 

Bumpinc New Nercusornoops. By The Chicago 
Plan Commission. Chicago: Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, 20 N. Wacker Drive, July, 1943. 44 pp. 

Wen Curmpren Ask Axsout Sex. By the Staff 
of the Child Study Association of America, consist- 
ing of Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, Josette Frank, 
Aline B. Auerbach, Pauline Rush Fadiman, Ruth A. 
Matson, and Anna W. M. Wolf, Editor. New York: 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 1943. 
15 pp. $0.20. 

EMERGENT Minp and Epvucatron. By Alfred Stafford 
Clayton. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
175 pp. $2.35. 

Tue Beocrrs’ Penny. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
Illustrated by Hilda van Stockum. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1943. 269pp. $2.50. 


Majority Rute anp Minority Ricuts. By Henry 
Steele Commager. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. 92 pp. $1.50. 

THE BEGINNING oF CnurIsTIANITy. By Clarence 
Tucker Craig. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 366 pp. $2.75. 

Tue INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN CALIFORNIA, 
Revised. By Winston W. Crouch. Los Angeles, 
California: The Haynes Foundation, 1943. 29 
pp. $0.10 

SAFEGUARDING Our Crviz Liserties. Revised. By 
Robert E. Cushman. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1943. 31 pp. $0.10. 

PLANTATION LIFE IN THE FLORIDA ParIsHES OF LoutI- 
SIANA, 1836-1846. By Edwin Adams Davis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 427 pp. 
$5.00. 

Guiwe To Lire AND LITERATURE OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By J. Frank Dobi. Austin, Texas: The University 
of Texas Press, 1943. 111 pp. 

Post-War Muicrations. Edited by Abraham G. 
Duker. New York: The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Ave., 1943. 54 pp. 

Economic PROBLEMS OF THE Post-War. Washington, 
D. C.: Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., August, 
1943. 22 pp. 

Brown AMERICANS. THE STORY OF A TENTH OF THE 
Natron. By Edwin R. Embree. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1943. 248 pp. $2.75. 

THE CuHANGcinG InpIAN. Edited by Oliver La Farge. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943, 184 pp. $2.00. 

Piowman’s Forty. By Edward H. Faulkner. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. 
161 pp. $2.00. 

THe Passinc OF THE EvropeaN Ace. By Eric 
Fischer. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1943. 214 pp. $2.50. 

MicuicaNn Hicuway Finance. By Robert S. Ford 
and Marvin A. Bacon. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press, 1943. 191 pp. $0.75. 

Inpians ABROAD, 1493-1938. By Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943. 248 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

HumAN CONSERVATION. Prepared by Lawrence K. 
Frank, with the assistance of Louise K. Kiser. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 126pp. $0.20. 

Top Hats AND Toms-Toms. Elizabeth Dearmin 
Furbay. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1943. 
307 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Unitep States 1865-1900. Edited by Curtis 
Wiswell Garrison. Fremont, Ohio: The Rutherford 
B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, . 1943. 
177 pp. $0.50, students; $1.00 libraries. 

GENERAL EpucaTion Boarp ANNUAL Report 1942. 
New York: 49 W. 49th Street, 1943. 112 pp. 
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THe Unempiovep. By Eli Ginzberg. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 418 pp. $4.00. 

Boot Srraps. THe AvuTosrocrapHy or Tom M. 
GrepLER. Written in collaboration with Boyden 
Sparks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
470 pp. $3.00. 

SELECTIVE Factors IN MIGRATION AND OCCUPATION. 
By Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad and Cecil L. Gregory. 
Columbia: University of Missouri, 1943. 159 
pp. $1.50. 

A Certarmy Measure. AN INTERPRETATION OF 
Prose Fiction. By Ellen Glasgow. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1943. 272 
pp. $3.50. 

CrimINnAL CAREERS IN RETROSPECT. By Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1943. 372 pp. $3.50. 

CLINCHING THE Victory. By Eldon Griffin. Seattle: 
Wilberlilla Publishers, 1943. 331 pp. $2.00. 

Socrat Factors iN CRIME AS EXPLAINED BY AMERICAN 
WRITERS OF THE Crvrt WaR AND Post Crvit War 
Periop. By Ellen Elizabeth Guillot. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1943. 197 pp. 

British Economic INTEREST IN THE Far East. By 
E. M.Gull. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 272pp. $3.00. 

Wortp Wars AND REvoLtuTIONsS. By Walter Phelps 
Hall. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1943. 406 pp. $3.50. 

From A JAPANESE Prison. By Samuel Heaslett. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1943. 64 
pp. $0.60. 

Der Furenrer. Hitter’s RIsE TO Power. By 
Konrad Heiden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1944. 788 pp. $3.00. 

Av Crare D. Luce. By Faye Henle. New York: 
Stephen Day, 1943. 205 pp. $2.25. 

DocroraL DissERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
Unrversit1es (Number 10), 1942-1943. Compiled 
for the Association of Research Libraries. Edited 
by Edward A. Henry. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1943. 110 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Hero in History. A Stupy in LmiraTIon 
AND Possrsruity. By Sidney Hook. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1943. 267 pp. $2.50. 

Lire TocetHer. By Wingfield Hope. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1943. 199 pp. $2.50. 

ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF ABROAD—OCCASIONAL 
Papers—First Series. Edited by Donald S. Howard. 
1. Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation—A Bibliography. 
2. The Near East Relief, 1915-1930. By James 

L. Barton. 3. The American Red Cross in the Great 
War, 1917-1919. By Henry P. Davison. 4. Amer- 
ican Aid to Germany, 1918-1925. By Sidney 

Brooks. Together with the Long Mile Beyond 

Berlin. By Shelby M. Harrison. 5. The American 

Friends Service Committee in France, 1917-1919 

By Rufus M. Jones. Toegether with Problems In- 


volved in Administering Relief Abroad. By Clarence 
E. Pickett. 6. The Americat Relief Administration 
in Russia, 1919-1923. By H.H. Fisher. 7. Recent 
Operations of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Spain and France: Operations in Spain, 
1937-1939. By John Van Gelder Forbes. Opera- 
tions in France, 1941-1942. By the American 
Friends Service Committee. 8. American Red 
Cross Famine Relief in China, 1920-1921. From 
the Report of the China Famine Relief, American 
Red Cross. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. $0.20. each; set of 8 papers, $1.50. 

British Far Eastern Pouicy. By G. E. Hubbard. 
New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1943. 97 pp. $1.25. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF LocaL Hovusinc REGULATION 
UNDER THE Law. By Subcommittee on Housing 
Regulation of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, The American Public Health Association. 
New Haven, Connecticut: 310 Cedar Street, Nov., 
1942. 15 pp. $0.25. 

THE PsycHoLocy oF Junc. _ By Jolan Jacobi witha 
Foreword by Dr. Jung. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 166 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF Nations. Compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1943. 304 pp. $1.50. 

To Stem Tuts Tipe. A Survey or RActAL TENSION 
AREAS IN THE UNITED States. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1943. Distributed through the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, New York City. 142 pp. 

AMERICAN HEROES AND Hero-Worsurp. By Gerald 
W. Johnson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 284 pp. $3.00. 

DEVELOPMENT IN ADOLESCENCE. By Harold E. 
Jones. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1943. 161 pp. $2.00. 

MEXICANS IN THE UnrTED States. Compiled by 
Robert C. Jones. Washington, D. C.: Pan American 
Union, 1942. 14pp. $0.10. 

Scnoots oF Soctat Work in LATIN America. Pre- 
pared by Robert C. Jones. Washington, D. C.: 
Pan American Union, Division of Labor and Social 
Information, 1943. 21 pp. $0.10. 

Socrety aND Nature. A SocroLocicaL InqQutry. 
By Hans Kelsen. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 391 pp. $4.00. 

THE U. S.-CANADIAN NortHWEsT. By Benjamin H. 
Kizer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1943. 71ipp. $1.00. 

In SEaRcH OF Maturity. By Fritz Kunkel, M. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 292 
pp. $2.75. 

Lasour PROBLEMS IN BottviA. REPORT OF THE 
Jom Botrvian-UniTeED States Lasour Com- 
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mission. Montreal: International Labour Office, 
1943, 45 pp. $0.50. 

THe Turrp Freepom: Freepom rrom Want. A 
Symposium. Edited by Harry W. Laidler. New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1943. 
96 pp. $0.50. 

THe TECHNIQUE OF HANDLING PEopte. By Donald 
A. Laird. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Company, 1943. 139 pp. $1.75. 

Race Riot. By Alfred McClung Lee and Norman 
Daymond Humphrey. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1943. 143 pp. $1.50. 

VEGETABLE Dyes. By Douglas Leechman. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 55 pp. $0.35. 

Ipgas oF Gop AnD Conpucrt. By Willis D. Mathias. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. 134 pp. $1.85. 

MIGRATION AND Status OF OpEN-COUNTRY FAMILIES 
IN OxranomMA. By Robert T. McMillan. Still- 
water, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, September, 1943. 80 pp. 

MIGRATION OF POPULATION IN FivE OKLAHOMA 
Townsuirs. By Robert T. McMillan. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Oklahoma A. and M. College, October, 
1943. 61 pp. 

Famiry Heatran Practices in Dattas County, 
Missouri. By Iola Meier and C. E. Lively. Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, College 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station 
June, 1943. 32 pp. 

AssiGNMENT: U. S. A. By Selden Menefee. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1943. 301 
pp. $3.00. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL D1sORDERS. 
By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, M.D. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1943. 312 pp. $4.00. 

JEFFERSON AND THE Press. By Frank L. Mott. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1943. 65 pp. $1.00. 

Tue Uses or Reason. Arthur E. Murphy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 346 
pp. $3.00. 

Do You Know Lasor? By James Myers. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1940. 240 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Errects or THE WAR ON CHILDREN. Prepared 
by New York State Board of Social Welfare, Law- 
renceS.Greenbaum,Chairman. Albany, New York: 
New York State Board of Social Welfare, 1943. 
189 pp. 


- ‘Twe AMERICAN Story or INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR 


Retations. By the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions. Albany: The Williams Press, 1943. 315 
pp. Trade edition $1.50, School edition $1.00. 
Economic EQUILIBRIUM, EMPLOYMENT AND NATURAL 
Resources. A Study of the Influence of Technical 
Development on the Economic Conditions of a 


Modern Industrial Agrarian Economy. By L. R. 
Nienstaedt. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia 
Press, Inc., 1942. 412 pp. 

Race AND Rumors OF Race. CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
1cAN Crisis. By Howard W. Odum. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
245 pp. $2.00. 

AmeERrIcAN SocreTy IN WARTIME. Edited by William 
F. Ogburn. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 237 pp. $2.50. 

Journey myto America. By Donald Culross Peattie. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 276 
pp. $3.00. 

THe PAGEANT OF CANADIAN History. By Anne 
Merriman Peck. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc., 1943. $3.00. Illustrated with 
Photographs. 

Lasor Epucatrion GuipEe. Edited by Orlie A. H. 
Pell. New York: American Labor Education Serv- 
ice, 1943. 8 pp. $0.50 year’s subscription price. 

Tue Ricut To Security. A Survey or NEw PLans. 
By Orlie Pell. New York: American Labor Educa- 
tion Service, Inc., 1943. 16 pp. $0.10. 

LINCOLN Dovucias: THE WEATHER AS DEsTINY. 
By William F. Petersen. [Illustrations by Jean 
McConnell. Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1943. 
211 pp. $3.00. 

THE MIssING VALUE IN MEpIcAL SocraL CASE Work. 
By Claire A. Peugnet. St. Louis, Missouri: Hilton 
Printing Co., Inc., 1943. 115 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Drrect Primary IN MICHIGAN, 1909-1935. By 
James K. Pollock. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1943. 81 pp. $0.50. 

Post-WAk STANDARDS FOR PusBtic LiBRARIES. Pre- 
pared by The Committee on Post-War Planning of 
the American Library Association, Carleton Bruns 
Joeckel, Chairman. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1943. 92 pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Paciric SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
1942. Published as Volume XI, Number 1, Re- 
search Studies of the State College of Washington. 
Pullman, Washington. 48 pp. 

ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN FRIENDS IN THE UNITED 
States. By Ernst W. Puttkammer. Chicago, 
Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 23 
pp. $0.25. 

RECORDINGS FOR CLASSROOMS AND Discussion GROUPS. 
Prepared by the Recordings Division, of the New 
York University Film Library. New York: New 
York University, 1943. 24 pp. $0.15. 

PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN LITERATURE. By Earl F. 
Robacker. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1943. 188 pp. $2.50. 

WERE THE Minorities TREATIES A FAILURE? By 
Jacob Robinson, Oscar Karbach, Max M. Laserson, 
Nehemiah Robinson and Marc Vichniak. New 
York: The Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1943. 349 
pp. $2.00. ° 
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AND Hic ScHoors IN THE UNITED STATEs. By 
Anne Roe. New Haven, Connecticut: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1943. 132pp. $1.00. 

TROUBLEMAKING IN Prison. A Stupy oF RESISTANT 
BEHAVIOR AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM IN A 
Menrum Security PENAL INsTITUTION. By Jerome 
Gerald Sacks. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1942. 168 pp. 

Tue Soctat CHARACTERISTICS OF Ermn. By Dwight 
Sanderson and S. Earl Grigsby. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
August, 1943. 54 pp. 

Waat SHALL WE Do witn GERMANY? By Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 22 pp. $0.25. 

THE AMERICAN JEwisH YEAR Boox 5704, SEPTEMBER 
30, 1943 ro SEPTEMBER 17, 1944, Volume 45, Edited 
for the American Jewish Committee by Harry 
Schneiderman and Morris T. Fine. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1943- 
5704. 704 pp. $3.00. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE CHANGING PATTERN OF COUNTRY 
Lire. Report of The Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, May, 1943. 100 pp. 

Tue Brusn Coyotes. A STORY OF THE PEOPLE FROM 
THE CUTOVER AREAS OF THE NORTHWEST. By 
S. J. Simonsen. New York: Diana Press Publishing 
Company, 1943. 180 pp. $1.50. 

StaTE WATER LAW IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
West. Report submitted to the Water Resources 
Committee by its Subcommittee on State Water 
Law. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 138 pp. $0.25. 

Axsprevs. (A Dictionary of Abbreviations) Com- 
piled by H. J. S. (Herbert John Stephenson). New 
York: The Macmillian Company, 1943. 126 
pp. $1.75. 

THe Socratist MOVEMENT IN READING, PENNSYI- 
vANIA. By Henry G. Stetler. Storrs, Connecticut: 
Henry G. Stetler, 1943. 194 pp. $2.00. 

TAKE NOTHING FOR YOUR JOURNEY. By Ann Steward. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 333 
pp. $2.50. 

Joss AND SECURITY FOR TomMoRROW. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1943. 30 pp. $0.10. 

Tue CHURCH AND PsyCHOTHERAPY. By Karl Rut 
Stolz. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1943. 312 pp. $2.50. 

Lespanon: A VrrciniA Community. By Leland B. 
Tate. Blacksburg, Virginia: Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
May, 1943. 55 pp. 

CONTEMPORARY PsycHOPATHOLOGY. A Source Book. 
Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. 600 pp. $5.00. 

Ensaro DE SocrotociA RurRat BasiLera. By 
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Casconcelos Torres. Rio de Janeira: A Coelho 
Branco F., Rua da Quitanda, 9-Rio de Janeiro, 
1943. 89 pp. 

Et Eco pe Los Annes. Prepared by Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo, Instituto de Investigaciones 
Historicas. Mendoza, 1943. 

Escape FroM JAVA. By Cornelis van der Grift and 
E. H. Lansing. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1943. 166 pp. $2.00. 

LrBERAL Epucation. By Mark Van Doren. 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 
pp. $2.50. 

THE PREVENTION OF REPEATED Crime. By John 
Barker Waite. Chicago: Callaghan and Company, 
1943 or Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1943. 221 pp. 

War Comes TO ALABAMA. University, Alabama: 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1943. 141 pp. 

DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN Fork. THE STORY OF THE 
Moors AND NAantTicoxes. By C. A. Weslager. 
With photographs by L. T. Alexander and drawings 
by John Swientochowski. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 215 pp. $2.50. 

THE GROWTH OF THE RED Army. By D. Fedotoff 
White. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. 486 pp. $2.75. i 

ScrENTIFIC METHOD AND THE CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. By Helen Louise Whiteway. St. 
John’s, Newfoundland: Trade Printers and Publishers, 
Ltd., 1943. 188 pp. Distributed through Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $2.00. 

Socrat Action. By Elizabeth G. Whiting. New 
York: Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
Sept 15, 1943. 47 pp. $0.15. 

STREET CoRNER Society. THE Socrat STRUCTURE 
OF AN ITALIAN Stum. By William Foote Whyte. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
284 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Farm MANAGEMENT REsEARCH 1940-1941. By Walter 
W. Wilcox, Chairman, Sherman E. Johnson and 
Stanley W. Warren. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1943. 60 pp. 

GEORGE FitzHuGH. PROPAGANDIST OF THE OLD 
Soutn. By Harvey Wish. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1943. 360 pp. $3.00. 

WomeEN IN Wartime. Chicago : The Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, October, 1943. 39 pp. 

LIBERTY FOR JOHANNY. By Adelaide H. and John C. 
Wonsetler. Illustrated by John C. Wonsetler. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1943. 
278 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Bic Store. OPPORTUNITIES IN DEPARTMENT 
StorE Worx. By Chase Going Woodhouse. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1943. 
196 pp. $1.50. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


SOUTHER { SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


It has seemed advisable to the Executive Committee that an annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society be held this Spring. Not only is there important busi- 
ness requiring the attention of the Society but it is felt that we all need the inspiration, 
stimulation, and momentum which comes only through personal contacts and exchange 
of ideas as we meet together. Accordingly, the Society will hold its eighth annual 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, March 31 and April 1, 1944, in Atlanta, Georgia, with 
headquarters at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Dr. Mildred R. Mell, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia, is Chairman of local arrangements, and Dr. Coyle E. 
Moore, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
They stand ready to help in any way that they can. 

The resume of the program which follows is in itself evidence that the chairmen 
have made an unusual effort to provide topics of current interest presented and dis- 
cussed by specialists in the respective fields. Although no central theme was set, 
wherever possible, papers tie in with the war and postwar reconstruction, and particu- 
larly as these affect the Southeastern Region. For example, the GENERAL SESSION 
on Friday night will feature Dr. Rupert B. Vance, President of the American Socio- 
logical Society, who will speak on Security and Adjustment: The Return to the Larger 
Community; and Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York University, a past President 
of the American Sociological Society and Editor of the recently published Dictionary of 
Sociology, whose subject will be Postwar Population Problems. 

In addition to the General Session, five Section meetings have been provided, 
scheduled so that every program is available to every member. 


PuBLIC WELFARE AND SoctaL Work. Arthur E. Fink, Associate Director, Social 
Protection Division, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 
Papers: Community Organization Activities in Venereal Disease Control Among 
Negroes, Nelson C. Jackson, Social Protection Representative, Federal Security 
Agency, Atlanta, Georgia; The Impact of the War on the South and Implications for 
Postwar Developments, Dillard B. Lassiter, Regional Director, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Atlanta, Georgia. Discussion Leaders: Dr. William A. Mason, Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon, USPHS, and Consultant on Health Administration, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Atlanta, Georgia; Malcolm Bryan, Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; William E. Cole, The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


TEACHING oF SocroLocy. Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, Chairman. 
An informal seminar open to members of the Society with Henry Pratt Fairchild as con- 
sultant. Suggested questions: Implications of teaching sociology today and to- 
morrow. Is sociology to be regarded as “fundamental” in education? What shall 
be taught? How shall the teaching be done? How shall the learning be tested or 
evaluated? 


RacE AND CuLturE. Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute, Chairman. 
Papers: The Present Status of Race Relations in the South, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University; Inter- and Intra-racial Homicides and the Administration of Justice, 
Private Harold Garfinkel, U. S. A., Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi; The Effects of Two Years of War on a Rural Community, Frank D. 
Alexander, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Discussion Leaders: E. T. Krueger, 
Vanderbilt University; Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta University; Allen D. Edwards, 
Clemson College. 











SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


SoctaL Resrearcu. Rudolf Heberle, Louisiana State University, Chairman. 
Papers: Farm Labor Research, Selz Mayo, North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina; Sociology and Sociologi- 
cal Research in the South, Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University. Panel Discus- 
sion: L. L. Bernard, Washington Unversity; Gordon W. Blackwell, University of 
North Carolina; Harold Hoffsommer, Regional Land Tenure Research Project; Floyd 
N. House, University of Virginia; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University. 


PoputaTion. Allen D. Edwards, Clemson College, Chairman. Papers: Impact 
of the War upon Population Trends in Virginia, Loren Thompson, Virginia Population 
Study; Community Adjustments to Recent Population Trends, Olen Leonard, Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia; A Postwar Population 
Policy for the Southeast, Howard Bonser, University of Tennessee. Discussion 
Leaders: John Maclachlan, University of Florida; Dorothy Jones, Winthrop College; 


Myron F. Lewis, National Housing Agency. 
KATHARINE JOCHER 


President 
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